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CATHOLIC ITALY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


FirTEEN years have now passed since the occupation of Rome by the 
troops of Catholic Italy, on the 20th September, 1870; but the 
possession by Italy of the temporal power then seized, if settled as 
a question of fact, is still kept open by the Church as a question of 
right. It is a secret not yet divulged by Signor Visconti-Venosta, 
then Foreign Minister in the Lanza Cabinet, by what means the 
Italian Government contrived to liberate itself so far from the 
obligations of the convention of July, 1870, with France, under 
which Napoleon III. withdrew his troops from Rome, as to make 
the Italian occupation of Rome in September possible ; and the tale 
of the fall of the temporal power can never be accurately told 
until the negotiations are made public which were conducted in 
behalf of Italy with M. Thiers, after Sedan, at Paris, by the late 
Senator Diomede Pantaleoni. I have had the story in outline from 
his own lips, and unless Italy can rectify her relations with the 
Pope, it may become an interesting diplomatic question how far the 
famous “ jamais!” of M. Rouher was really abandoned in behalf of 
France by M. Thiers when he wound up his final interview with 
the Italian negotiator by exclaiming, ‘“ Well, whatever you do, do it 
quickly !” 

In Senator Pantaleoni and Count Mamiani, Italy has this year lost 
two public men more familiar with the history of the relations between 
Catholic Italy and the temporal power than any who survive them. 
My object in this paper is to bring to the attention of the English- 
reading world the authentic and most important light thrown by one 
of these eminent patriots, Senator Pantaleoni, in two publications made 
not long before his death,’ upon the persistent and all but successful 
efforts which were made by him in conjunction with the founder of 
Italian unity, Count Cavour, to bring about a pacific cession of the 
temporal power to Catholic Italy by the predecessor of Leo XIIL., ten 


(1) L’Idea Italiana nella Soppressione del Potere Temporale dei Papi. Per Diomede 
Pantaleoni. Con ‘Documenti Inediti. Torino: E. Loescher. 1884. 12mo. P. 212. 

D. Pantaleoni, L’ Ultimo Tentativo del Cavour per La Liberazione di Roma, nel 1861. 
Firenze: Con Tipi di M. Cellini & Cia, 1885. 8vo. P. 30. 
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years before the death grapple of the falling empire of France with 
the rising empire of Germany led to that cannonading policy of the 
Lanza Ministry which resulted in putting the Supreme Pontiff into 
a position which, after fifteen years, Leo XIII. still finds it necessary, 
in a Consistory held at Rome on the 27th of July last, to denounce 
as inconsistent with the liberty and independence of the head of the 
Catholic Church. 

The name of Senator Pantaleoni is familiar to all who have fol- 
lowed the course of events in Italy since the great awakening of 
the peninsula under Pius IX. in 1846. Born at Macerata, in the 
March of Ancona, in 1810, the son of a distinguished lawyer prac- 
tising at the Court of Appeals in that city, Diomede Pantaleoni, after 
completing his studies in medicine in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, established himself in Rome, won distinction at once by his 
conduct during the cholera epidemic of 1837, and so endeared him- 
self to the best people of the capital by his accomplishments and his 
character that no one who ever knew him or his devoted English 
wife can be surprised that he should have been designated by the 
common consent of Italians and foreigners as the original of the 
charming character of “ Dr. Antonio” in Rufini’s delightful novel. 
He was elected from the district of Cingoli a member of the Constitu- 
tional Roman Assembly in 1848, and was acting as Questor on the 
15th of November, 1848, when the able and upright Minister of Pope 
Pius, Count Rossi, was stabbed over the shoulder by conspirators as 
he was ascending the great stairway of the legislative palace. Pan- 
taleoni, with the help of a friend, first bore the dying statesman into 
the apartments of Cardinal Gazzoli, which opened upon the landing, 
and then forcing his way through the bewildered mob into the street, 
captured a priest passing with the Viaticum, and brought him back 
just in time, as he once told me, to “prevent the Minister of the 
Pope from dying unshriven in Rome.” In the Assembly he alone 
had the courage to denounce the crime and call for the punishment 
of the assassins. After the Pope, assailed by a mob at the Quirinal, 
and saved only by the courage of a Roman officer still living, who 
threw himself in front of the cannon levelled at the palace, had fled 
to Gaeta, Pantaleoni, remaining in Rome, boldly refused to cast in 
his lot with that impossible republic of Mazzini which brought down 
the troops of Republican France upon the Eternal City. Throughout 
his long life of seventy-five years this firm and resolute patriot 
remained loyal to the convictions of his early manhood, deploring 
“the madness of extremes,” and so compelling those who most 
differed from him to respect the sincerity of his character, that when 
he died in April last, a senator of the kingdom which he had done so 
much to found, he was honoured with a spontaneous public funeral, 
first at Rome, the city of his residence, and then at Macerata, the city 
of his birth. 
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Such was the coadjutor of Cavour in his last efforts to save Italy 
as well as the Papacy from the dangerous complications which now 
perplex their relations. 

The story of these efforts is but little known in Italy. In France 
an able paper was contributed to the Constitutionnel some months ago 
on the “Ultimo Tentativo del Cavour,’ by M. Eugéne Rendu, of 
whom Senator Pantaleoni speaks as the “best informed man in 
France touching Italian and especially Roman questions,” and who 
frankly admits that until the publication, provoked by a private 
letter from himself, of Senator Pantaleoni’s pamphlet, he had been 
completely in the dark as to the scope of the negotiations between 
Cavour and Thouvenel just before the close of Cavour’s life in 1861. 
A single casual reference to the despatch sent by Thouvenel to the 
Papal Government on the 31st of May, 1861, a week before the death 
of Cavour, is the only and quite blind allusion made to the subject in 
Mr. Probyn’s useful but necessarily sketchy Italy from 1815 to 1878, 
which has just appeared in London.!' When I went to take leave of 
Senator Pantaleoni in January last, on quitting Rome for a time, I 
found him, though suffering then from the cruel malady of which he 
not long afterwards died, hard at work on a letter covering some 
points of the story, which he was then preparing to send to Mr. 
Gladstone. Whether that letter was ever completed I do not know; 
but I think I may take it for granted that I am now opening for 
readers in England and America a sealed book, bearing upon a 
subject to which the attention of intelligent men in all parts of the 
world has been sharply called by certain incidents in the current 
history of the year. I have not room to discuss these incidents in 
detail, but I must collate them as briefly as possible, to give my - 
readers a just measure of the bearing of Senator Pantaleoni’s revela- 
tions upon a “ burning question,” which directly or indirectly affects 
the political and social life of every country in Christendom. 

In his first address last winter made to the Sacred College, 
Leo XIII. reminded the cardinals that he “had always declared the 
condition created for the Papacy to be intolerable ;”’ and in another 
address, on the 2nd of March last, he thus defined and emphasized 
this strong expression—“ It is a fact, evident to all, that in our pre- 
sent condition we are at the mercy of a foreign power, which, holding 
us at its discretion, may, at any moment, and of its own pleasure, 
increase the hostile pressure put upon us, and under specious pretexts 
embarrass us in the discharge of our duties. This is a state of things 
to which we may submit, but, whatever trials may be in store for us, 
neither we nor any of our successors can accept or ratify it.” 

A statement so calm and measured in tone, accompanied by an 
appeal to the evidence of facts, necessarily made a profound im- 
pression throughout the world. This impression was deepened, not 


(1) Italy from 1815 to 1878. P. 301. 
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diminished, when, a few weeks after these words had been uttered, 
the Head of the Church, in a remarkable letter addressed to the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, Guibert, June 17th, 1885, gravely 
rebuked Cardinal Pitra and an Ultramontane journal published in 
Holland, for “embarrassing” the Pope by rash and unauthorised 
intermeddling with the politics of the Church. Not unnaturally, 
those who are called the ‘“ Ultramontane Catholics,” more papal 
than the Pope, were inclined to ask themselves whether this might 
not mean that the Vatican was considering some proposed modifi- 
<ation of the “intolerable” situation created for it by Catholic Italy. 
The action taken about the same time by an important dignitary of 
the Church in Germany, the Vicar-General of Paderborn, in authoris- 
ing Catholic students to comply with the educational prescriptions of 
the anti-Catholic “ Laws of May,” contributed to disturb the public 
mind of the Continent with vague anticipations of some “ new depar- 
“ture”? in the relations between the Vatican and the Quirinal ; for it 
has long been an open secret that the antagonism between these two 
courts is a source of political annoyance to Germany as well as to 
Austria. “So far from being disciplined,’ I read in a Russian 
- journal always watchful of the interests of that non-Catholic empire 
in Catholic Poland, ‘the Vicar-General of Paderborn has obviously 
acted with the sanction of the highest authorities of the Catholic 
“Church ;” and the eagerness with which this view was presented by 
the German Government press was commented upon in an Austrian 
paper of influence as indicating that Germany had “had quite 
enough of the Kultur-Kampf, and might gladly co-operate with the 
Vatican to bring about a friendly settlement of its relations with 
’ Catholic Italy.” 
But the Vicar-General of Paderborn, on the 15th of July, withdrew 
‘his instructions, thereby giving occasion to the Kélnische Zeilung, 
undoubtedly the most important journal in Germany, to observe with 
evidently calculated emphasis, in a leading article published on the 
-31st of July, that “if the Pope were really the independent sovereign 
‘the constitution of the Church required him to be, matters would 
long ago have been arranged between Germany and the Catholic 
Church.” What the Ultramontanes call a “noble letter of sub- 
mission,” addressed by Cardinal Pitra to the Pope on the 20th of 
June, was accepted by the “ Ultramontane” press as making an end 
of the question raised by the Pope’s emphatic assertion of his 
supreme authority in his letter to Cardinal Guibert. The Papal 
Nuncio at Paris, Monseigneur di Rende, who had been expected to 
attend in Brittany on the 28th of July a remarkable and brilliant 
festival, “the silver wedding of the Pontifical Zouaves,” given by the 
gallant General de Charette to nearly a thousand of his old com- 
~panions in arms who had fought for the “ Pope and King” at Castel- 
fidardo and at Mentana, sent at the last moment an excuse, “as the 
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auditor of the Nunciature had been summoned to Rome, and the law 
would not allow him to leave his post.” It was after all this, that 
on the 27th of July, in a Consistory at Rome, Leo XIII. reaffirmed. 
what he had said in March as to the impossibility: of accepting and. 
ratifying the situation created for the Papacy by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and expressed his deep regret at the “difficulties” caused the: 
Church by the state of affairs in France and Germany as well as in 
Italy. Without pretending to divine the mysterious ways of the: 
Curia and of Cabinets, this rapid review of the apparently incon- 
sistent incidents which have aroused so much discussion all over the 
Continent, really seems to indicate the imminence of some decisive 
effort to put an end to a state of things which, after fifteen years, is. 
still found by the Head of the Church to be “ intolerable.” Assum- 
ing this to be the case, it surely concerns not devout Catholics only, 
nor patriotic Italians, but intelligent men of all communions and 
nationalities, to ascertain, if possible, why the Head of the Church. 
considers this state of things to be “intolerable ;”’ whether it is the 
loss of the temporal power which in and of itself makes this state 
of things “ intolerable ;”” whether this state of things can be made 
“tolerable ”’ only by a restoration of the temporal power ; or by what 
less drastic modification of this state of things the independence and. 
the liberty of the Head of the Church can be adequately assured. 
Such are the relations of the Catholic Church to modern society,. 
that it is precisely the greatest non-Catholic nations of the world 
which can least safely see the abolition of the temporal power 
attended by the subjection of the papacy to any temporal power. 
These non-Catholic nations, taking them in an ascending order of the 
ratio of their Catholic to their non-Catholic populations, are the 
mightiest nations in the world: Russia, Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France. Not one of these nations to-day is, offici- 
ally speaking, a Catholic nation; for though the Concordat stands 
yet between Rome and the French Republic, and Catholic belief is 
still predominantly powerful in France, and the “ clerical question ” 
is cleverly evaded in the Republican appeals to the electors, and we 
read that the President of the Republic has caused his grand- 
child to be baptized in the gold-mounted font which served for 
the baptism of the Prince Imperial, official France is certainly not 
devoted to the interests of the Church beyond the limits of political. 
expediency. Nothing is less likely than that any nation or league 
should in our time undertake, as did the French Republic of the 
Prince-President and De Tocqueville, in 1849, by force of arms to. 
assert the independence and the liberty of the Head of the Catholic 
Church. But every one who understands the conditions of Govern- 
ment in modern times understands that the best interests of Italy 
can have nothing to gain from convincing Christendom that the 
liberty and the independence of the Head of the Catholic Church. 
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cannot coexist with the possession by Italy of temporal power in 
Rome. When Signor Bonghi reported the “ Law of Guarantees,” 
in 1871, he doubtless remembered that it was from the headquarters 
of victorious Germany, at Versailles, that on the 8th of October, 
1870, three weeks after the occupation of Rome by the Italian troops, 
Prince Bismarck had penned these significant words to Count Brassier 
de St. Simon, then the envoy of King William of Prussia at Florence, 
“‘ His Majesty considers himself bound to his Catholic subjects to aid 
in protecting and ensuring the dignity and the independence of the 
Head of the Catholic Church.” 

What was true of King William in 1870, is certainly not less true 
of the Emperor William in 1885. More than one-half of the subjects 
of the German Emperor as King of Prussia are Catholics. Hiibner 
puts the proportion as 338 to 646 in every thousand. In the annexed 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, out of a population of 1,594,000, the 
Catholics stand to the Protestants in the proportion of 778 to 195 in 
every thousand; and in the second of the German kingdoms, 
Bavaria, which may, at any moment, be thrown into new and delicate 
relations with the great governing State of the Empire by the disaster 
with which the extravagances of King Louis II. now menace the 
royal finances, the Catholics stand to the Protestants in the proportion 
of 709 to 280 in every thousand. These figures are eloquent. Yet 
they give us no adequate measure of the real relations borne by that 
great organization of human interests, emotions, traditions, belief, and 
passions called the Catholic Church, to the social and political life of 
non-Catholic Germany. 

There is joy, we may be sure, at Berlin as well as at the Vatican 
over the pacific upshot of the long struggle between the great 
Chancellor and the “ Martyr of Cologne,” who, emerging from his 
exile at Maestricht to assume the red hat at Rome, has given place toa 
more conciliatory archbishop. When MonseigneurCrementzis solemnly 
enthroned in that “ wondrous house of God” for which Frederick 
William IV. did as much as Napoleon I. for Milan, the ceremony 
will be no idle ceremony for a Chancellor who knows that of every 
thousand inhabitants of the Rhine provinces 723 are Catholics ! 

When the “Kultur-Kampf” began, the great Chancellor haughtily 
exclaimed, “ We shall never go to Canossa.” Nor is he likely to go 
there. But are there not symptoms in the recent policy of the 
Empire from which it may be gathered, even by those who do not 
know how close are the relations between the skilful and accomplished 
representative of Prince Bismarck at Rome and the ablest counsellors 
of the Vatican, that the great Chancellor may some day think it 
wiser to open a correspondence, at least, with Canossa, than to follow 
the “ Kultur-Kampf” in the direction, for example, of the Nieder- 
wald and of the Leipsic Assizes? It was, doubtless, disagreeable for 
the Emperor Henry to stand in the snow at the gates of the castle of 
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the Countess Matilda. But the Emperor Henry got off personally 
with a bad cold in the head. And Prince Bismarck is too great a 
ruler of men to forget how slight and casual an accident saved the 
Emperor William, with his ministers and mighty men of war and the 
princes of his blood about him, from something worse than a bad cold 
in the head at the base of the great monument of Germania, in the 
Niederwald, on the 28th of September, 1883. It was an ugly and un- 
comfortable thrill which ran through the crowded “Strafsenat des 
Reichsgerichts” at Leipsic, on the 17th of December, 1884, when 
Reinsdorf, the journeyman printer, who had planned and so nearly 
achieved that wide-sweeping ruin, faced his judges sternly with such 
words as these :— 


‘“* You think it a terrible thing to blow up a prince. Is it not a much more 
terrible thing that thousands should sacrifice themselves for a prince? Fora 
great end individuals must fall. The end justifiesthe means. What is the use 
to us, do you ask, of the propaganda of deeds? It tells you that the German 
people do not love you. We mean to prove to you that we do not love you. 
. . « « If I lose my head, that is of no consequence. I have done my work as 
an Anarchist—and I have done it well.” 


On the 7th of February, 1885, Reinsdorf was executed. How the 
example made of him affected his comrades appears from the fact 
that three weeks before the execution the Counsellor of Police, 
Rumpff, who was held responsible by the Anarchists for the conviction 
of their hero, was struck dead in his office at Frankfort, January 14th, 
1885. ‘Killed like a rat,” said the journal of the Anarchists, “by 
order of the Anarchists, und damit Punktum!’’ And when Lieske, 
“the executioner of Rumpff,” as the Anarchists call him, went in turn 
to his trial at Frankfort, “he was hailed,” the German papers tell us, 
“with cheers and applause by a crowd of workmen.” While such 
things are brewing in Germany, and the President of the Swiss Con- 
federation finds it necessary, in his speech to the assembled marksmen 
of the cantons, to protest against the threats of the Anarchists to 
blow up the Federal Palace of what they politely call the “ mouse- 
trap republic,” the “ Prince of blood and iron” may reasonably think 
it worth while to concentrate the conservative forces of the empire 
by putting an end to the “ Kultur-Kampf.’’* Of France it is hardly 
necessary to speak. The wit of man could scarcely devise, I suppose, 
a more ingenious method of hopelessly embroiling the relations of 
France with Italy than an attempt to reverse the story of Avignon, 


(1) The leaders of the Anarchists, remember, expressly disclaim any particular 
hostility to one rather than another form of government. All forms are alike “ Kaffer- 
ismus;” and their chief organ was good enough to say, in reference to the American 
Presidential election of 1884, “We know not as yet (Nov. 8), as we go to press, the 
name of the particular chief scoundrel (genaual spitzbube) whom universal suffrage 
has installed as President of the United States—but it does not matter.” ‘“ We desire 
an end of all existing forms of government alike.” —Rapport sur l' Enquéte Relative Aus 
Menées Anarchistes en Suisse. Par Edouard Muller, Procureur-Geueral de la Confédé- 
ration. Berne, 1885. 
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and to subject the Catholics of France to the control of an Italian 
Pope absolutely at the mercy of the winds and waves of Italian 
politics. And even if the religion of St. Louis is to be definitely 
supplanted in France by the worship of Victor Hugo, no Republican 
Government of France will quietly abandon that protectorate of the 
Latin Christians which is the surest base of French influence beyond 
the confines of France. At this moment, while the Chinese Govern- 
ment has induced the Vatican to consent that French Christians in 
China shall be put under the direct protection of the Celestial Empire, 
the Italian missions and missionaries in China are conspicuously 
fraternising with the officers of the Italian navy in those waters. 

But it is especially to the two great Protestant countries, 
Great Britain and the United States, that the position in which 
the Head of the Catholic Church feels himself, and is felt by 
the Catholic Church, to be placed, has become within our own times 
a matter of the gravest social and political importance. When 
the temporal power of the Popes was subverted, and Pius VII. 
was made a prisoner in France by the first Napoleon, these events 
only slightly and incidentally affected the social and political life of 
anti-Catholic Great Britain and of the almost absolutely non-Catholic 
United States. The changes involved in the simple fact that Great 
Britain has ceased to be an anti-Catholic country are so amazing that, 
like all amazing changes social and political, they scarcely attract 
attention; and I may, perhaps, be pardoned for dwelling on them a 
moment here. Cardinal Newman still survives, a living monument of 
that great Oxford movement which first threw open the doors of the 
English Establishment. But who pauses to think what it means, 
that Englishmen are glad to honour in a prince of the Church of 
Rome the highest living type of English piety and of English intel- 
lect? When Queen Victoria ascended the throne, the fabric of 
British constitutional monarchy seemed to rest securely where 
it had been set by the Whigs of 1688 and by Walpole, upon the 
sonorous imprecation attributed to Henry VIII.: “Ab Episcopi Romani 
tyrannide et detestandis enormitatibus, libera nos Domine!” But when 
an English Liberal Minister undertook to legislate upon this assump- 
tion, hardly more than ten years afterwards, did he not find to his 
amazement that a Pope, protected by French bayonets at Rome and 
repudiated by his own subjects as a temporal ruler, was stronger in 
England than an English Premier backed by the British Constitu- 
tion? Only a year ago, in one of his Midlothian speeches, the most 
eminent successor of Lord John Russell, Mr. Gladstone, alluded to 
that great “No Popery ” collapse of the Whig leader as one of the 
cataclysms of history. “The most remarkable case that I know,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, “of fleeting opinion was the passing of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill in 1851, when there was a very strong national 
feeling in England and Scotland for a measure which was after- 
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ward found totally unworkable, and was repealed with unanimous 
consent !”’ 

It would ill become me to offer any opinion as to the significance 
of the “mission”? which is alleged to have been confided by the 
British Government to an accomplished member of Parliament well- 
known and much liked as a winter resident in Rome. But why 
should not a “ mission” be sent to the Pope by a Government which 
had confided the viceroyalty of India to a Catholic nobleman? The 
nomination of a distinguished Irish prelate to the see of Dublin is 
believed to have been made by the supreme Pontiff of his own mere 
motion, and to the astonishment of many influential persons at Rome, 
who had confidently expected that position to be confided to an Aus- 
tralian archbishop since raised to the purple. But why should not 
efforts have been made to affect the action of the Pope in such a 
matter by a British Government, two of the leading members of 
which on going out of office proclaimed their intention of beginning 
a tour of inquiry into the political situation with a series of visits to 
the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland? Clearly the public men and the 
people of Great Britain cannot view with indifference the conditions 
under which the head of the Catholic Church at Rome is to exercise 
his spiritual authority ! 

This is certainly not less true of my own country. The religious 
statistics of the United States have never been as carefully tabulated 
as they ought to be. But while I believe that the great Protestant 
bodies are at least fully holding their own, it is certain that the ablest 
Protestant teachers in America now show what the accomplished 
president of the chief Episcopal theological seminary of the Union 
calls a much more “eirenic”’ disposition than of old towards the 
Church of Rome, and that the Church of Rome has grown in 
strength, especially in the West and South, and since the civil war, 
by adhesions from among the native population as well as by immi- 
gration. Men in the prime of life recall with incredulous disgust the 
ill-concealed approbation bestowed by Protestant fanatics half a 
century ago upon the brutal mob which assailed a defenceless convent 
of Ursuline nuns near Boston ; and it would have astounded many a 
Puritan preacher even twenty years ago to be told that he would live 
to see the Catholic opinion of Boston outweighing in the politics of 
that city of the Puritans its Protestant opinion. Yet of the three 
members who represented the population of Boston in the forty-eighth 
Congress at Washington, one, Mr. Collins, sitting for the Fourth 
District, which covers an exclusively Bostonian constituency, was a 
Catholic Democrat, born in the city of Cork, in Ireland, and educated 
at the Harvard Law School, who was elected by a majority of more 
than 8,000 votes; while another, Mr. Morse, elected, for the fourth 
time, to represent the Fifth District, by a majority nearly as large, 
was a German Democrat, born in the Catholic kingdom of Bavaria. 
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One reason of this change is that in the United States, as in modern 
England, the Catholic Church has been identified with the defence of 
religious and civil liberty. The most odious attack upon civil and 
religious liberty ever made in the United States before the civil war 
was the organisation, thirty years ago, of a political party upon the 
worst and meanest prejudices of race and of religion, which called 
itself the “ Native American ” party, but to which the common sense 
of the people gave the more appropriate name, taken from its mystic 
symbols and passwords, of the “ Know-Nothings.” This party soon 
disappeared under the stress of the great passions which led up to the 
civil war; and though the traditional prejudices out of which it 
arose are not yet extinct, they have since made themselves felt chiefly 
in connection with local contests in the several States over questions 
connected with public education and with correctional and charitable 
institutions. During the late Presidential election the Democratic 
party, which is essentially the party of religious liberty and equality 
in America, was brought to the verge of defeat through the skilful 
use made by its antagonists of the alleged personal sympathy of the 
Democratic candidate, Governor Cleveland of New York, with these 
traditional anti-Catholic prejudices of his New England ancestry and 
kindred. Unfortunately for the Democratic party and for himself, 
Governor Cleveland was clamorously supported in the State of New 
York by a faction of Adullamite Republicans largely made up of 
“hindsighted ” people afflicted with a hereditary fear and horror of 
the Pope and of what they call “the Irish element,” and his enemies 
cleverly contrived to identify him with the bigoted opposition offered 
by these Republican malcontents to a bill known as the Public 
Worship Bill, which was intended to secure to Catholics the enjoy- 
ment of the rites of their religion in the public institutions of New 
York. During an investigation which I made during the summer of 
1884 into the causes of the threatening defection from the Democratic 
standard of thousands of Catholic voters, especially in New York, I 
found reason to believe that it was chiefly due to the ingenuity with 
which the Republican managers had handled this battery. So wide- 
spread was the impression that Governor Cleveland had actually 
“ vetoed” the Public Worship Bill out of hatred to the Catholics, 
that it was necessary to get an official assurance that the measure 
had been vetoed by Governor Cornell, Governor Cleveland’s prede- 
cessor, and had never come before him for personal consideration or 
official action. Of course, in a heated political contest, this nega- 
tive testimony was easily twisted into an admission that the bill would 
have been vetoed by Governor Cleveland had it been allowed to come 
before him; and after all had been done that could be done to save 
the election, it would probably have been lost had not the avenging 
devil of alliteration put it into the head of an over-zealous advocate 
of Mr. Blaine to denounce the Democratic party on the very eve 
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of the polling-day as the party of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebel- 
lion.”* 

Putting aside that party in Catholic Italy which, with Alberto 
Mario, desires to “‘ see the Church decapitated at Rome,” the vast 
majority of Italians doubtless desire to-day to see the deadlock opened 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 

Who shall open it, Italy or the Pope? Is the inadequate “ Law of 
Guarantees’’ the last word of Italian statesmanship? Is the non 
possumus of Pius IX. the last word of the Papacy ? 

“ Papa omnia potest,” said Boniface VIII., and Hildebrand himself 
agreed to “ tolerate” the “ unjust’ possession of certain Pontifical 
provinces by Robert Guiscard. Can constitutional Italy afford to hold 
power by a tenure acceptable to the mediawval Norman conqueror ? 

What I have now to show, on the authority of Senator Pantaleoni, 
is, that in 1861, Pius IX. and Antonelli were on the point of con- 
ceding to the Italian statesmanship of Cavour, a righteous and stable 
tenure of the temporal power by Italy. Is it beyond the resources of 


Italian statesmanship to-day to obtain this from the successor of 
Pius IX. ? 


Leo XIII., declaring the position created for the Papacy “ intoler- 
able,” has also by his letter of June 17th, 1885, to Cardinal Guibert, 
forbidden all Catholics to make this “intolerable” position of the 
Papacy an excuse and lever for interference in the secular politics of 
one or another country. Their duty is to concentrate their efforts as 


(1) It materially affected this phase of the Presidential contest that the Republican 
candidate, Mr. Blaine, came of a Catholic family. Strangely enough, on the 4th of 
March, 1885, while Mr. Cleveland was delivering his Inaugural Address at Washington, 
Mr. Blaine was called to attend at Baltimore the funeral of a sister, a member of a 
Catholic religious order, and the telegraph the next morning spread far and wide an 
affecting allusion made by the officiating priest to this contrast, in connection with the 
hope that the defeated candidate might one day return to the Church of his mother. 

It is due, perhaps, to the Catholic hierarchy of America to say here that there is no 
sort of excuse for attempts which have been made to connect them in some way with 
the unfortunate nomination, by President Cleveland, of a Catholic from Virginia as 
Minister to Rome, whom the Italian Government, following a well-known precedent 
set by Austria in the time of President Lincoln, declined to receive, for the sufficient 
reason that in a public speech he had denounced the occupation of Rome in 1870 as an 
act of “personal turpitude” on the part of King Victor Emmanuel. It is understood 
that an active Democratic contributor to the expenses of the election insisted upon the 
selection of a Catholic envoy to Italy, by way of rebutting the inferences as to Mr. 
Cleveland's anti-Catholic sympathies, which had been so plausibly drawn, in the general 
ignorance as to his personal traits and tendencies, from the known anti-Catholic preju- 
dices of some of his noisiest Republican supporters. This gentleman had no thought of 
any particular Catholic in his mind, but it happened that the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bayard, desired to oblige Mr. Barbour, of Virginia, and others of his own personal 
following in that State, by giving an office to a Virginian Catholic, Mr. Keiley, who 
had done much work in Virginia as a ‘‘ Bayard man,” and in opposition to the actual 
Senators from that State, Mahone and Riddleberger. Mr. Keiley’s friends wished him, 
it is understood, to be sent as Consul-General to Paris, but this being inconvenient at 
the moment, the other appointment was made, with consequences which have made it 
notorious on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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he may direct, on securing to the Head of the Church the liberty and 
independence which are his due as a sovereign; and what Senator 
Pantaleoni proves is, that if Camillo di Cavour were to-day Premier 
of Italy, those efforts, directed by Leo XIII., would be crowned with 
success ! 

It was not to “decapitate the Catholic Church at Rome;” it was 
not to make the Catholic Church an Italian Church pensioned by 
Italian liberality; it was to make a grand alliance between “a Free 
Church and a Free State,” that Cavour in 1860 opened negotiations 
through Pantaleoni with Pius IX. to liberate Rome from the French 
occupation, and in his own words, “ to leave the Pope at Rome more 
powerful than ever were his predecessors, making Italy the loyal 
guardian of the Papacy, as of the most splendid of her national 
institutions.” 

As the head of the Catholic Church was in full possession of the 
temporal power when Pius IX., in 1846, by his liberal reforms shook 
to its foundations the foreign and despotic domination established by 
Austria in the Italian peninsula after the oyerthrow of the first 
Napoleon ; as that “ Statuto del Regno ” on which the throne of the 
Quirinal now stands, was proclaimed by Charles Albert, in 1848, 
under an impulse of Italian patriotism and liberal progress which 
began with the Vatican ;' as the “Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion is the sole religion of the State,” to-day by “ the fundamental 
perpetual and irrevocable law of the monarchy” in Italy, it would 
seem to be as important for Italy as for the Catholic Church that with 
or without the temporal power the head of the Catholic Church should 
be and should feel himself to be in a position of perfect liberty and 
independence. If Cavour’s formula of a “ free Church in a free State,” 
has not become as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal, the Church 
must be as free within its own sphere as the State, and it must feel 
and admit itself so to be. This was the thought of Cavour when, in 
1860 and 1861, he put himself in communication from the Foreign 
Office at Turin with Diomede Pantaleoni, then residing at Rome, where 
he enjoyed the intimacy and the confidence of the most enlightened 
friends of the Vatican, in regard to the feasibility of bringing about 
an understanding with the Pope which should relieve Rome of the 
French occupation, and yet, to repeat his own words, leave “ the 
Pope at Rome more powerful than ever were his predecessors, 
making Italy the loyal guardian of the Papacy as of the most splendid 
of her national institutions.”’? 

Immediately after the Peace of Paris, in 1856, Diomede Pantaleoni 
had been invited by the Duke of Cesarini, in the name of Count 


(1) Mr. Probyn gives a fair and interesting, if not full account, of the Papal initiative 
which opened the way for Piedmont and Cavour, in Chapter IV. of his Italy from 1815 
to 1878. 

(2) Luigi Chiala. Lettres de Cavour. T. iv. p. 204. 
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Cavour, to accompany Cavour to a congress which it was then proposed 
to hold for the purpose of settling the affairs of Italy, in order that he 
might act as the counsellor and guide of the great Minister in regard 
to all questions concerning Rome. The congress was never held, but 
the proposition led to a long and unbroken correspondence between 
Pantaleoni and Cavour, covering several years and ending only with 
the death of the great Minister in 1861. The last letter ever written 
by Cavour, indeed, as appears from the interesting collection of his 
correspondence made with care and ability by Signor Luigi Chiala, 
was written to Pantaleoni, then at Paris negotiating concerning Rome 
with the French Foreign Office. 

After the occupation of Umbria and the Marches, and the defeat by 
the Italian troops at Castel-Fidardo of the levies of General de 
Lamoriciére, in 1860, Cavour found himself encumbered with Italian 
prisoners taken in arms under the papal flag. On the 18th of October, 
1860, he wrote from Turin (under cover of the English Queen’s Mes- 
senger’s bag), asking Pantaleoni, at Rome, whether it would be wise— 
“to offer His Holiness to restore to him the Pontifical gendarmes 
captured by us as prisoners of war, on condition that the political 
prisoners, or those among them at least who are natives of the 
Legations, the Marches, or Umbria, shall be set at liberty without 
delay.”” He also wished Pantaleoni to inquire whether the Pope was 
“beginning to be persuaded of the necessity of coming to some 
understanding with us which shall be entirely satisfactory to the 
Roman Court, and which shall ensure it spiritual independence much 
more efficaciously than any foreign armies can do.” “To this possi- 
bility,” said Cavour, “I alluded in a speech lately delivered by me in 
the Chamber of Deputies, some copies of which the Count della 
Minerva is to-day sending to Rome. I shall be very grateful to you 
if you can let me know whether the attempt at conciliation seems 
to you likely to have any probable chance of success, and also how 
my request for the liberation of the political prisoners on the condi- 
tions stated is likely to be received.” Pantaleoni replied, advising 
Cavour to liberate the Papal soldiers unconditionally; for, with 
all his warm Italian sympathies, he did full justice to the devo- 
tion of Catholics who were honestly ready to do battle for their 
supreme Pontiff, and he renders a well-merited tribute to the 
gallant Marquis de Pimodan, who fell bravely at the head of 
the zouaves of Charette at the farm of I Crocetti. He also recom- 
mended feeling the ground at the Vatican before opening such 
negotiations as Cavour had in mind. “It must not be forgotten,” 
he wrote, “ that it is not the political party at Rome, but the religious 
party there alone which can be brought to treat for the cession of the 
temporal power.” These last words should be noted. They were the 
key of the subsequent negotiations undertaken by Pantaleoni. Some 
persons may think them the key of a possible solution of the present 
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problem. By the end of November, 1860, events had moved so 
rapidly, thanks to Pantaleoni and “ the religious party,” that Count 
Cavour judged the moment opportune for considering what terms 
should be offered to the Roman Court, and what methods should be 
pursued in submitting them, dwelling on the question of methods 
as being of “supreme importance,” by reason of “the special nature 
of the Court of Rome, and especially by reason of the actual diver- 
gence of views among the members of the Sacred College.” 


‘<In my judgment,” wrote Cavour, ‘‘there should be two methods employed 
—one public and one private. I will submit them to you that you may think 
them over and write to me aboutthem. The public method would be to submit 
the matter boldly to public opinion. For example, I, or some other member of 
the Government, or the King himself, might officially declare, either in an 
occasional speech, or in an address to the electors, or in some public document, 
or before Parliament, what the disposition of the Government is in regard to 
the ecclesiastical situation. The private method should be to send a secret 
agent, whose presence at Rome should not be known to those who are hostile to 
us, and, therefore, not to Antonelli, and to whom should be confided the whole 
thought of the Government without reserve, so that he may be able to produce 
a perfect persuasion of our sincerity as to the propositions he may be charged 
to make or to receive. Are these methods possible? Are they likely to be 
effective? Think of them and answer. Tell me, too, if it would be well to 
employ in this matter Father Pagani, General of the Rosminians, now in 
Rome. He has lived in England; he is of liberal views, and he is imbued 
with that spirit of practical liberty which dominates the whole mechanism of 
society and of the Government in the United Kingdom. He accepts, for ex- 
ample, the English marriage law.” 


Cavour, in this most interesting letter, goes on to say, in regard to 
the substance of the propositions to be considered by the Papal 
Government— 


‘** These may be viewed in two ways. First, absolutely, or according to my 
personal idea of them, on the supposition that the other members of the Govern- 
ment and the country may be brought to share my convictions. Secondly, in 
a relative way; that is, as limited by the immediately practicable, and account 
being taken of the difficulties to be met with on the part of the magistracy and 
of public opinion in the various provinces of Italy, and especially from local 
traditions in Tuscany, Naples, and Sicily. For we must not conceal from our- 
selyes the immense consequences of the revolution we are seeking to bring 
about, nor lose sight of the strongly-rooted prejudices of the schools, of the 
Forum, of Parliament, and, indeed, of many most cultivated and liberal persons 
in regard to the perils of conceding absolute liberty to the Church.- J do not 
share these prejudices. I do not fear liberty in any of its applications. I can 
promise that I will promote, with all the energy I possess, the putting into act 
and fact of those principles. Iwill say more. I expect to succeed, though of 
course I cannot now respond for the issue, or at least for the complete issue of 
the undertaking.” 


With this letter’ Cavour sent back to Pantaleoni a synopsis received 
from him of the propositions proposed to be submitted to the Ponti- 
fical Government, marked on the margin with his own comments and 
suggestions. As this document was in fact submitted, as we shall 
see, by Pantaleoni to the Pope and to Cardinal Antonelli, and became 

(1) L’ Idea Italiana, pp. 169—73. 
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the basis of a real negotiation, and as it embodies, in the form of an 
understanding intended to be accepted by both parties to a treaty, 
the most important of the principles which were afterwards enacted 
by one alone of these parties, without the consent of the other party, 
into what is known as the Italian “ Law of Guarantees,” it is a his- 
torical document of the first importance, and I regret that its length 
prevents me from laying it before my readers textually. The original 
synopsis was drawn up at Rome by Pantaleoni, with the counsel of 
eminent and loyal ecclesiastics, and sent by him to Cavour at Turin. 

While the “Law of Guarantees” of 1871, asI have said, is affirmed 
to have been based mainly upon this synopsis, the divergences in the 
spirit and scope of the two are such as may suffice of themselves 
perhaps to account for the fact that, while Pius IX. and Antonelli 
were willing in 1860—61 to consider the synopsis, Rome being then 
occupied by the French troops, Leo XIII., in 1885, Rome being the 
recognised capital of Italy, refuses to accept or ratify the Law of 
Guarantees. Let me illustrate this in regard to a single but vital 
point. By the Law of Guarantees (Art. 4), it is provided that 
“there shall be set aside in favour of the Holy See a dotation of the 
annual rental of 3,225,000 lire.” This sum is in fact believed to have 
been so set aside in the Italian budget ever since May 13th, 1871. 

In the synoptical basis of a treaty, drawn up by Pantaleoni and 
Cavour in 1860, Pantaleoni’s proposition runs thus :— 

‘* Both as a just and due compensation, and as a proof of national gratitude 
and veneration, there shall be assigned to him (the Sovereign Pontiff) the 
ownership of such an amount of real estate as by common consent may be 


thought to be adequate not only to the necessities, but to the decorum and 
dignity, of the Supreme Pontiff and of his Court.” 


And upon this Cavour thus comments :— 

“I approve the principle, but I reserve for discussion the nature of the 
property. I do not think it indispensable that it should be all in real estate, 
or that it should all exist in Italy. J¢ even seems to me that it would aid the 
dignity and independence of the Pontiff that he should hold property out of Italy, 
and should be able to dispose of it as he pleases, putting what is assigned to him 
either in real estate or in personal property, as he may please.” 

Both in the Law of Guarantees and in the synopsis of Cavour and 
Pantaleoni, it is assumed that the Pope is to be dealt with as a. 
“sovereign,” not as a subject. My readers must judge whether the 
terms of the law or those of the synopsis are most consistent with 
this assumption. The “dotation” offered by the law has in fact 
never been touched by the present Pope, nor by his predecessor, and 
when, some years ago, certain heirs of Pope Pius IX. brought suit 
against the Italian Government to recover the millions then accrued 
to the account of the Supreme Pontiff, as of their inheritance, the 
highest Italian court decided against them, on the express ground 
that— 

** The State cannot impose upon the Church the acceptance of an appanage, 
nor can it any more presume the acceptance of this appanage to haye been 
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wrought by a legal fiction, without ignoring the essential liberty and indepen- 
dence of the Holy See in what concerns its own way of regulating its own 
affairs. It results from the surest principles of legal science that no one can 
conceive of such a thing as a right or corresponding obligation between two 
free, independent, and essentially distinct persons, arising out of the act of one 
alone of the two.” ! 

The general propositions having been agreed upon between himself 
and Cavour, Pantaleoni, early in December, 1860, opened the subject 
to Monseigneur Franchi, a prelate of the highest ability, of whom it 
will be enough in this hasty recital to say that he died but the 
other day, a cardinal, esteemed and deplored, as the successor of 
Cardinal Nina, in the office of Secretary of State, under Pope 
Leo XIII. Upon learning that Cardinal Santucci, the head of a 
Congregation created by Pius IX. to consider the difficult questions 
of the day, was inclined to listen to the Italian propositions, Mon- 
seigneur Franchi at once exclaimed, “Ask Cardinal Santucci to speak 
with me, and I shall be ready to do anything.” The memorandum 
of the Italian statesman was accordingly submitted to Cardinal 
Santucci, on the 11th of December, 1860. In the meanwhile Cavour 
had communicated his intention to the Emperor Napoleon, and, on the 
20th of December, 1860, Pantaleoni received from him a letter in 
which he said, ‘the Emperor most sincerely desires an agreement 
between the Pope and the King which shall permit him to withdraw 
his troops from Rome.” Immediately after this Pantaleoni called 
upon Cardinal Santucci, who desired to know if the Government was 
acting in good faith. ‘Do you mean,” asked the Cardinal, “that 
the Government is ready to renounce the nomination of bishops?” 
Being assured of this, he said, ‘“ Well, this being the case, I think it 
is my duty on the first occasion to speak strongly and directly to his 
Holiness of your propositions. I will not say that they are all and 
unconditionally acceptable. But I will say that they offer a basis on 
which it seems to me a negotiation cannot be refused.”’ On the 18th 
of January, 1861, Cardinal Santucci had an audience of Pope Pius. 
The Pope spoke bitterly of the state of affairs between the Church 
and the State. Cardinal Santucci replied, ‘Certainly these are most 
difficult times; and as to the temporal dominion, I do not think it 
humanly possible to save it. But Providence may have other ways, 
and it may appear that the Church may gain even by this catas- 
trophe.” 

The Pope insisting that he should explain what he meant, Cardinal 
Santucci told him the story of his interview with Pantaleoni, and 
stated to him the substance of the propositions of Cavour. Upon 
this the Pope, deeply moved, said that Cardinal Antonelli ought to 
be informed at once of these propositions, and thereupon followed a 
scene which I must let Pantaleoni describe in his own words.” 


(1) Decree of the Civil Tribunal of Rome, July 14, 1882. 
(2) LZ’ Idea Italiana, p. 74. 
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‘‘ Cardinal Santucci drew back and said he had promised me that he would 
keep these propositions of mine secret, and could not speak of them to Anto- 
nelli. But His Holiness insisting that no communications could be withheld 
from his Secretary of State, Antonelli was sent for, who, much disturbed at 
what he heard, declared that he could not attend to propositions which came 
from a Government so false as that of Piedmont had shown itself to be; that 
this was one of the usual frauds, and that he was astounded to see a man so 
keen and intelligent as Santucci put any faith init. But Santucci, who was 
very cool and not easily disconcerted, insisted that actual propositions were a 
different thing from general observations, and that he had complete confidence 
in the sincerity of these propositions. Furthermore, how could they as 
Christian men refuse, in so delicate a matter touching the safety of the 
Church, to consider plausible propositions simply because they suspected the 
other party of bad faith ? Ifthe bad faith should be proved, the willingness to 
accept the negotiations would remain as a luminous evidence of the honest and 
holy conduct of the Church. Antonelli, vexed by this reply, turned sharply 
about to Pius IX., saying that if it was his will to entertain these negotiations 
he must begin by relieving Santucci and himself from their oath, taken on 
assuming the Cardinalate, never to propose to the Pope a diminution of the 
dominion. Thereupon the Pope, in a pensive, resigned sort of way, turning up 
his eyes to heaven, replied to them, ‘ Well, do whatever you think best for the 
good of the Church.’” This interview was at once reported to Pantaleoni by 
Cardinal Santucci, who sent him this message by Father Passaglia: ‘‘ I have 
guaranteed the sincerity of the propositions ; I must now indicate their reality 
and their adequacy.” 

The pourparlers thus fairly begun, were pushed energetically and 
as privately as possible during January and February, 1861. Car- 
dinal Antonelli, meanwhile, endeavoured, but in vain, to get the 
backing of Austria in opposition to them, and Cardinal Santucci 
steadily supported them, in spite, as Pantaleoni candidly admits, of 
constant difficulties created by violent hostile Italian legislation, which 
awakened constant suspicions of the good faith of the Italian Govern- 
ment, and provoked the displeasure of Cavour as well as of the 
“religious party” at the Vatican. About the middle of February, 
Cavour, congratulating Pantaleoni on his “connecting his name with 
the great event of the century,” drew up formal instructions for 
negotiating a treaty, and confided them to Father Molinari, a Ros- 
minian, to be by him handed to the Italian consul at Rome for Panta- 
leoni. Father Molinari (under orders, as it afterwards appeared, from 
the anxious and alarmed general of his order) went on to Naples, 
instead of stopping at Rome, spent some time there, and returning to 
Turin, handed the instructions back to Cavour. All this caused 
infinite uneasiness, and it was not until March 12th that the instruc- 
tions reached Pantaleoni. Cavour sent them to Commendatore Nigra, 
then at Naples, now the Italian ambassador in London, who on the 
9th of March confided them to the French Duke de Mouchy. He in 
turn gave them at Rome to Mr. Odo Russell (since dead, at Berlin, as 
Lord Ampthill and British ambassador), by whom they were handed 
to Pantaleoni. The delay was fatal. 


; (1) L'Idea Italiana, pp. 200, 201. 
c_ VOL. XXXVIII. N.S. Z 
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The “ political party ” had availed itself of the interval to get the 
upper hand of the “religious party” at the Vatican; and Pope 
Pius IX. having been induced to believe that the Italian Govern- 
ment was trifling with him, became so indignant that he ordered the 
Governor of Rome to send Pantaleoni into exile at twenty-four hours’ 
notice, on the 20th of March, 1861. 

Undismayed by this mishap, Cavour determined to renew the 
struggle at Paris, whither Pantaleoni was sent to “force the hand” 
of Cardinal Antonelli by bringing about the withdrawal of the French 
army of occupation. He found Napoleon III. and Thouvenel eager 
to be relieved from the occupation, so eager that Thouvenel did not 
hesitate to say to him, “ How you will contrive to get on at Rome 
with the Pope it passes my wit toimagine. But let us get out of 
Rome, and you may look to the rest!”’ A despatch in this sense, as 
I have mentioned, was sent to Rome by M. Thouvenel on the 31st of 
May, 1861. On that very day at Turin the great founder of Italian 
unity found himself oppressed with an illness which bore down even 
his indomitable energy. On the 6th of June, in the early morning, 
Victor Emmanuel returned to his palace, through a silent and sorrow- 
stricken multitude, from his last conference with the great Minister 
who had given the House of Savoy a place in the first rank of Euro- 
pean dynasties, and made Italy a nation. That day Cavour died. 

Nothing has of late years so stirred the public heart in Italy as the 
gallant conduct of King Humbert during the terrible epidemic of 
1884 at Naples, and nothing in the history of that noble campaign of 
duty does the King more honour than the frank and soldierlike testi- 
mony hehas neglected no opportunity to offer to the courage and devo- 
tion shown in those dark days by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Naples. 
Is there no lesson in that spectacle for the statesmanship of Italy ? 
And is it not time for Italy to consider that lesson to-day, when the 
calm and reiterated refusal of Pope Leo XIII. to accept and ratify the 
situation created for the Church of Cardinal San Felice by the State of 
King Humbert is confronted, in the light of the revelations of Senator 
Pantaleoni, with these solemn words of Cavour, uttered on the 25th of 
March, 1861, but two months before his death, in the Parliament of 
Italy: “Let us not deceive ourselves? Many persons of good faith, 
far from hostile to Italy or to liberal ideas, fear that if the Govern- 
ment be once established at Rome and the King in the Quirinal, the 
Supreme Pontiff may lose something of his dignity and independence. 
If these fears are well founded, if the fall of the temporal power 
must really bring this about, I should not hesitate to say that the 
reunion of Rome to the rest of the kingdom would be fatal, not only 
to Catholicism but to Italy.” 

Wma. Henry Hvr.sert. 
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TuE term “ prophet” or “seer” is conveniently used to designate a 
particular kind of literary man, whom it would be hard to describe 
in any other way. The essential characteristic of the species is the 
impossibility of defining it by positive affirmations. The prophet in 
literature has nothing positive about him except his name. He can 
only be negatively indicated by showing that he is not a series of 
other characters, like, yet unlike. And hence it is hard to discover 
his exact place in the economy of nature. He is not a philosopher, 
though he is like one ; for though he dabbles in philosophic opinions, 
and may even be a historian of philosophy, he does not possess a 
reasoned system of his own, and many of his opinions are not mutually 
consistent. Nor is he a poet, though he has many poetic traits ; for 
as a rule, though he can feel, he cannot sing ; he possesses imagination, 
but lacks the sacred fire. Is he then a preacher, an anointed priest 
of the Lord? Yesand no. He is eminently hortatory; the whole 
cast of his mind is didactic, authoritative, dogmatic ; but he is con- 
sumed with fiery indignation against his fellow-preachers, whom he 
accuses of tainting the sincere milk of the word. Still less is he the 
cultivated /ittérateur, for though he cares for style, it is only as strictly 
subordinate to the sermonic qualities of his writings—to give wings 
to his exalted moods, and press home his ethical lesson. He never 
delivers a purely literary verdict, but under the fatal dominion of the 
Asopian manner, abruptly ends his criticism with a “ here beginneth 
the moral.” He resents the imputation of being the child of the 
age; he dislikes science ; he loathes utilitarianism ; he combines a 
belief in freedom of the will with some stern admiration of a pre- 
siding fate; he is a firm advocate of the moral sentiment ; he is fond 
of teleologic interpretation; he has two or three capital thoughts 
which he is never weary of emphasizing; he worships a God whom 
he is unable to expound to any one else. He is above all things holy, 
which being analysed into its elements would appear to signify that 
he is a mystical and spiritualist thinker, full of a graceful emotion 
and an engaging romance. What useful office can such a man fulfil ? 
He can inspire, he can communicate an impulse. Like the guiding 
hand over some complicated machinery, like the leader in a cotillon, 
like the general on the dawn of a battle, he can give the mot 
@ ordre. 

If this be true in different measure of the Isaiahs, the Sweden- 
borgs, the Carlyles, and the Ruskins of our humanity, the difficulty 
of estimation is greater when we come on a possibly second-rate 
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prophet, with regard to whom there is some doubt whether he suc- 
ceeded in catching the prophetic mantle as it fell. For then all our 
negative definitions return with greater force, and it is doubtful 
whether anything is left except the sound of some hollow, ineffectual 
voice and the gestures of some invisible phantom. Hence the curiously 
different estimates which have been held about Emerson, from the 
glowing and somewhat indiscriminating enthusiasm of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Mr. Moncure D. Conway, to the appreciative 
but critical estimate of Mr. Morley, and the cold and ambiguous 
compliments of Mr. Matthew Arnold. For Emerson is always 
giving the impression of a just balked ascendancy, a narrowly inter- 
cepted splendour ; fine and almost imperceptible lines seem to divide 
him from the highest and the best. He is always highly com- 
mended, but rarely in the first class. Prowxime accessit is the fit 
epitaph for his tombstone. 

However little the prophet may feel himself the result of ante- 
cedent conditions, however strong may be his belief in the freedom 
of the will and the ascendancy of the personal initiative, science 
obtains her revenge on him by resolving him into his circumstances, 
and his forefathers. When it is said thata great man lays the burden 
on his contemporaries of understanding him, the phrase is in reality 
full of a gentleirony. For it is just what contemporaries are debarred 
from doing: being too near the object, they cannot get the right 
perspective ; or, rather, for the very reason that they are his con- 
temporaries, they are too full of the subtle influence of personality 
which a great man inevitably exhales. In the presence of a great 
man we irresistibly believe in the freedom of the will. It is only 
when we study long periods of time that we gain the scientific atti- 
tude, and are able to mark the courses and lines of fate and destiny 
which have moulded the limbs of the hero. Perhaps we are too near 
Emerson; perhaps the difficulty of estimation is the most decisive 
proof of his greatness. But, meanwhile, it is not without interest to 
see with the help of the admirable edition of his works lately pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, how certain predisposing forces found 
their proper issue in his person and character, and. prefigured, as 
Leibnitz said of the veins of the marble, the form of the statue. 

Nothing, for instance, seems clearer than that he was bound to 
preach. Emerson calls himself “an incorrigible spouting Yankee,” 
and the remark, though of course exaggerated, contains substantial 
justice. He came of an ancestry who were preachers. The first 
of the line, the Reverend Joseph Emerson, was minister of the town 
of Mendon, Massachusetts. Peter Bulkeley, minister of Concord, 
was one of his forefathers. Edward Emerson, son of Joseph, was, 
at all events, deacon of the first church in Newbury. William 
Emerson, Waldo’s grandfather, was pastor of the church at Concord, 
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and a notable patriot at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war. 
William, his father, preached in Harvard and in Boston, and appears 
to have been a liberal and enlightened theologian as well as a man 
of attractive personal appearance, and possessed of a melodious voice. 
Besides, Ralph Waldo Emerson spent much time in the family of 
Dr. Ezra Ripley, whom his grandmother married as her second 
husband. Here was certainly, as Dr. Holmes has said, “an in- 
heritance of theological instincts.” .It is true that he tried him- 
self to be a minister, and failed, owing to a want of sympathy 
with his congregation on the subject of the Eucharist; but though 
the ostensible title was wanting, the spirit and the instincts remained. 
He adopted the profession of lecturing, an object of ambition about 
which, as he told Carlyle, he felt very strongly ; and he brought to 
the task not only a captivating manner and a voice of singular 
sweetness, but all the force and aptitude of a forensic and didactic 
cast of mind. Hence, though on a superficial view he appears to 
oppose the clerical faction by a certain Socratic quality of inquiry, 
a dangerous leaning to Pantheism, and by being, as he himself says, 
“an iconoclast and an unsettler always,” he will be found at bottom 
not untrue to the traditions of his lineage. 

In their effects on literary style there is much in common between 
the lecturing-desk and the pulpit, and whatever of unchastened 
expression or irritating phrase may be found in Emerson’s prose may 
generally be traced to this source. The speaker or lecturer is never 
chary of his sentences; to produce his picture he adds stroke on 
stroke through excess of caution lest he should fail to produce his 
effect. Thus there is a diffuseness, an unnecessary repetition, an 
over-elaboration of a thought. The eye in looking over a printed 
page gathers in a moment the thought of the writer, and is quick to 
anticipate the sequences and deductions, but the ear of the listener is 
not equally helped, and has therefore to be given time by phrase 
after phrase to apprehend the steps of an argument. Just as dicta- 
tion, in the case of a writer, is supposed to have a bad effect on his 
style, because it replaces conciseness and grip by wordiness and 
reiteration, so the lecture, when printed in the form of an essay, 
irritates us by the slowness of its march and its want of adaptation 
to the rapid sweep of vision. Moreover, it is difficult for either 
lecturer or speaker to deliver his thoughts paragraphically, and the 
paragraph is the keystone of literary form. When we read some of 
Emerson’s writing, the paragraphs into which it is divided seem more 
or less accidental, not essential to the movement of the thought, as 
though they were thus divided arbitrarily after the lecture had been 
written down, to convert it into the form of anessay. Another effect, 
due to the same cause, is the jerkiness and want of cohesion between 
the sentences. Emerson says himself of his own writing, in a letter 
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to Carlyle, that “each sentence is an infinitely repellent particle.” 
There is no smoothness in the progress, but rather an uneasy jolt 
over difficult boulders. Even in the best of his essays this tends to 
spoil the effect, for, apart from the constant irritation produced by 
the want of continuity, we are reminded too inconveniently of the 
mechanical part of reading, and are inclined to make much of the 
difficulty which is sometimes found in apprehending Emerson’s 
meaning. In thecase of a lecture the voice supplies the links which 
connect the sentences; the intonation, the emphasis, the rate at which 
the words are spoken combine to suggest the intention of the speaker. 
There are probably many lectures which seem perfectly plain when 
listened to, which yet are not without obscurity when read. For 
there is so much in a man’s personality and presence, such electric 
force in his eloquence or his gesture, that we think, as it were, with 
him in obedience to his voice, and criticism only awakes when the 
voice has ceased. 

The effects on the thought of a man who habitually lectures, are no 
less visible. He learns through constant necessity of exhortation a 
certain windiness, an intellectual emptiness, an everlasting appeal to 
emotion and feeling. He is not prodigal of his ideas, but acquires a 
prudential economy, beating a thought very thin, as it were, to make 
it go a long way. The constant appeal to feeling seems to starve 
the possibility of thought ; there must always be a lowering of senti- 
ment to the mass of the auditory, because while in the possession of 
ideas one man is strongly distinguished from another, we all meet on 
a commoner platform in feeling and emotion. There is also the neces- 
sity of the moral. “The lessons which can be drawn,” in pulpit 
phrase, form always the conclusion of the lecture, to the undoubted 
edification of the masses and the distraction and ennui of the thought- 
ful. For a cultured man can draw his own moral, and feels it more 
or less of an insult to his intelligence when commonplace deductions 
are drawn in a commonplace way. In the days of our childhood we 
had an irresistible inclination to shut the book when the fatal para- 
graph, “ And now my dear children,” began. Not less strong is the 
feeling which assails us to forget the excellence of the criticism 
directly Emerson clears his throat, and in a hollower voice commences 
the final edification. In the lectures on Representative men there 
is much that is delicate in interpretation and suggestive in criticism ; 
but we are simply irritated when we are told that the lesson of Mon- 
taigne’s life is that a man who ignores “the moral sentiment which 
never forfeits its supremacy,” is doomed to be a sceptic ; that a man 
like Swedenborg, who immolates his genius and fame at the shrine 
of conscience, will probably go mad; that the defect of Shakespeare 
is that, instead of being that combination of poet and priest “ which 
the world still wants,” he was only poet, and ignored the priestly 
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functions; and that Plato failed because “he tried to swallow the 
whole world and found it too great a morsel.”” The better the lite- 
rary criticism the less does it require the moralising conclusion. It is 
only audiences who want to hear the secret why some great man was 
not otherwise than he was. Wise men know that humanity is a dia- 
mond of many facets. Perhaps even Emerson’s optimism is ex- 
plained by these considerations. ‘There is,” he tells us in The 
Young American, “a sublime and friendly destiny by which the 
human race is guided—the race never dying, the individual never 
spared—to results affecting masses and ages. That genius has infused 
itself into nature. It indicates itself by a small excess of good; a 
small balance in brute facts always favourable to the side of reason. 
It works for masses, labours for the general, never for the individual.” 
This is very good hearing when one belongs to a mass or company, 
listening to a lecture. But the solitary reader or thinker, who has 
not round him the general and diffusive sympathy of a crowd, is not 
equally satisfied. He is told that nature does not care for the indi- 
vidual, and in moments of solitude his individuality is borne in upon 
him with indefeasible claims. Optimism or meliorism may be the 
natural attitude of an audience, but pessimism is too often the creed 
of the solitary thinker. Emerson, with his lecturing instincts, his 
aptitude for the secular pulpit and the posture of exhortation, 
becomes naturally optimistic, and believes in the evolution of the 
better. Carlyle, with his solitude, and his nerves, and his bad 
digestion, is more of the pessimist. It is an interesting speculation 
to reflect that Carlyle, if he had lectured oftener, might have 
lightened some of the darker elements of his creed, especially as the 
physical exertion involved in lecturing is undoubtedly a stimulant for 
imperfect powers of assimilation. 

On the other hand, that quality in Emerson which communicates 
impulse and inspiration is equally due to the ancestry of preachers 
and the habits of a lecturer. There is a freshness, a vitality, a breezy 
force of life and spirits, which not only animate the writer’s style, but 
add wings to the reader's thoughts. Socrates, long ago, found that 
the best way of getting hold of men was to talk with them. The 
living intercourse between men’s minds was thus promoted by “ the 
lively and animated word,” which went from one to the other, and 
got better as it went. Emerson, who was in some respects a true 
disciple of Socrates, himself knew the secret of “ sowing and planting 
knowledge’ by oral communication. No one has better single 
thoughts or phrases. No one can, in a word or two, draw a better or 
fresher picture of nature, not as though it were a mere matter of 
canvas and oil-paints, but as a living and working agency, carry- 
ing on its thousand offices through a thousand different lines of 
activity. “The world is new, untried. Do not believe the past I 
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give you the universe a virgin to-day.” “Truth is such a fly-away, 
such a sly-boots, so untransportable and unbarrelable a commodity, 
that it is as bad to catch as light.’’ ‘Men have come to speak of the 
Divine revelation as something long ago given and done, as if God 
were dead.” It is God in us which checks the language of peti- 
tion by a grander thought.” ‘A good reader can nestle into 
Plato’s brain and think from thence; but not into Shakespeare’s. 
We are still out of doors.” The words seem alive, as though they 
were not so much the cold abstract results of thought as themselves 
furnished with hands, and feet, and wings. They are all fresh 
coined in the mint of nature; in Emerson’s beautiful phrase, “one 
with the blowing clover and the falling rain.” 

Besides the lecturing or moralising vein, there was in Emerson 
a distinct vein of philosophical culture. He was born a preacher, 
and he educated himself by the most promiscuous reading into being 
a species of philosopher. The form of philosophy which had the 
most attraction for his mind was that which is known as the Trans- 
cendental, or the Absolute, which tends to regard the totality of 
things, the central point of unity, rather than the endless multipli- 
city and diversity of nature. Emerson loved to trace analogies, 
to study resemblances, to find everywhere the type, the law, the 
energising form, and to discover in the natural world the ana- 
logue of the spiritual and mental. Every mind has its instine- 
tive affinities, and in philosophy some men are born idealists, as 
others are born to be empirics and realists. This is why—despite 
the verdict of Lotze—the problems of psychology lie deeper than 
the problems of metaphysics, for before the metaphysical structure 
was created, the obscurer laws existed which ordained the under- 
lying psychological tendency. Emerson’s favourite reading showed 
his natural aptitudes, for he is most indebted in sympathetic as well 
as in scholarly relation to Berkeley, to Kant, to Coleridge, to Words- 
worth, and to Goethe. With them he will study the wholes of 
things, and not be distracted with particularity and detail. “Im 
Ganzen resolut zu leben,” he might be said to have assumed as his 
motto. The masterly philosophical analysis of Berkeley appears in 
the earliest of his published works, Nature, which bears the 
date of 1836. That we see all things in God was a discovery of 
Malebranche ; that natural objects exist asa sort of divine visual 
language addressed by the Creator to his children, was one of the 
earliest deductions which Berkeley drew from his Essay on Vision. 
And so Emerson prefixes to his essay certain lines which inculcate 
the same lesson :— 

«The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose.” 


For in nature man does noi feel himself alone and unacknowledged. 
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“The fields and woods nod tome and I to them. The waving of 
the boughs is new to me and old. It takes me by surprise and yet 
is not unknown. Its effect is like that of a higher thought or a 
better emotion coming over me, when I deemed I was thinking 
justly or doing right.” Idealism is the natural belief of a thinking 
being. “Itis the uniform effect of culture in the human mind, not 
to shake our faith in the stability of particular phenomenon, as of 
heat, water, azote, but to lead us to regard nature as phenomenon, 
not as substance, to attribute necessary existence to spirit, to esteem na- 
ture as an accident and an effect.” Idealism, in point of fact, is taught 
in many ways—by the changing phenomena of motion; by poetry, 
which everywhere grasps at ideal affinities between events ; by philo- 
sophy, by ethics and religion ; yet idealism is not enough to satisfy 
the intellectual craving for a system. It is too negative, too 
coldly individualistic, tending to make everyone who espouses 
it believe that the world is born afresh with the birth of every 
consciousness. “It leaves God out of me,” says Emerson, by 
which he means that there is also needed some absolute onto- 
logical principle to be the fountain-head alike of nature and the 
individual consciousness. Idealism must become absolute idealism 
or transcendentalism—that is, it must with Hegel believe in the 
absolute spirit of universal self-consciousness, which is none other 
than God. So only can the human mind rest in the discovery of a 
primal unity and absolute first cause. ‘Three problems are put by 
nature to the mind: What is matter? whence is it ? and whereto ? 
The first of these questions only the ideal theory answers. Idealism 
says: matter is a phenomenon, not a substance. But when, following 
the invisible steps of thought, we come to inquire whence is matter, 
and whereto? many truths arise to us out of the recesses of con- 
sciousness. We learn that the highest is present to the soul of man ; 
that the dread universal essence, which is not wisdom, or love, or 
beauty, or power, but all in one, and each entirely, is that for which 
all things exist, and that by which they are; that spirit creates ; 
that behind nature, and throughout nature, spirit is present, one and 
not compound. It does not act upon us from without, that is, in space 
and time, but spiritually, or through ourselves: therefore, that spirit, 
that is, the Supreme Being, does not build up nature around us, but 
puts it forth through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new branches 
and leaves through the pores of the old.” Thus nature, the individual 
consciousness, and the universal consciousness, or God, form a sort 
of Trinity in Emerson’s creed; they are the three elements of which 
things consist—the three ‘‘ moments,”’ as the Germans would say, in 
his system. Whether the proper relations of the three are always 
duly preserved by Emerson is another question. Sometimes the 
individual consciousness appears to be unduly exaggerated in impor- 
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tance—when, for instance, a man is told “to plant himself indomit- 
ably upon his instincts,” being assured that by this self-reliance he 
will gain, not only culture, but even his God. At other times nature 
is not always kept in the subordinate position of “ something that is 
not built up around us, but through us,” when in the Method of 
Nature Emerson tells us that nature has no end, not even the crea- 
tion of man, as though nature were some great impersonal power, 
which was the ultimate ground and substance of all life. But then 
no idealist philosopher is absolutely consistent. Just as a consistent 
sensationalism, according to the late Professor Green, ought to be 
speechless, so a consistent idealism would be a kind of monomania. 
Nor is consistency an especial attribute of Emerson’s thought. Not 
only is there the contradiction between the assertion in the Method 
of Nature, that man is not the end of nature, and the more usual 
assertion that nature only exists in strict subordination for man, as 
something “ which is built up through us,” but we have the two 
rival and contradictory theories that there is an interdependence of 
all things in nature, and that everything is self-cxistent, sharing 
the self-existence of the Deity (TZranscendentalist). Moreover, the 
mysticism constantly found in Emerson’s thought is not easy to 
bring into correspondence with that literal adherence to fact which, 
by the example of Napoleon, he recommends in Literary Ethics. 

His philosophical sympathies had naturally certain effects upon 
the mode and character of his thought. So far as science was con- 
cerned, the customary attitude of his mind was one of antagonism. 
“The savants are chatty and vain, but hold them hard to principle 
and definition, and they become mute and nearsighted. What is 
motion? What is beauty? What is matter? What is force? 
What is life? Push them hard and they will not be loquacious.” 
He does not admire the scientists, the microscopic observers, the 
learned men” who 

‘* Love not the flower they pluck and know it not, 
And all their botany is Latin names ;” 
and everywhere contrasts them with the sons of nature, the poets 
who “see the flower and the bud with a poet’s curiosity and awe.” 
Two influences, however, served to modify this antagonism. In the 
first place Emerson fully accepted that parallelism or identification 
of natural and spiritual law which, in our incurious age, has served 
to lift into sudden popularity Professor Drummond’s work on the 
same subject. Both Emerson and the learned Professor probably 
derived it from the first volume of Swedenborg’s Animal Kingdom. 
“One might swear,’ says Swedenborg, “that the physical world was 
purely symbolical of the spiritual world ; insomuch that if we choose 
to express any natural truth in physical and definite vocal terms, and 
to convert these terms only into the corresponding and spiritual terms, 
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we shall by this means elicit a spiritual truth, or theological dogma, 
in place of the physical truth or precept.” In the second place, as 
time went on, Emerson began to see that the future religion, what- 
ever it might be, must be based on science ethical and physical ; and 
hence he feels more attracted to it, perhaps owing to genial inter- 
course with Agassiz. ‘The religion which is to guide and fulfil the 
present and coming ages must be intellectual. The scientific mind 
must have a faith which is science. There will be a new church 
founded on moral science, at first cold and naked, a babe in a manger 
again—the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, the church of men 
to come, without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters, science for symbol and 
illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, pictures, 
poetry.” (Worship.) 

Towards utilitarianism, however, of every kind, whether applied 
to ethical determination or to nature, Emerson always preserved a 
repellent attitude. Everything has two uses, the first of which, 
being the most practical, is the basest; the second, which is 
the symbolic or suggestive use, is the only one which is worthy 
of the poet or the philosopher. Far more, perhaps, than any 
other thinker—certainly more than any modern philosopher, except 
perhaps Dr. Martineau—Emerson believed in instinct, or intuition, 
or the individual moral sense, which is to make use indeed of expe- 
rience, but which is above and higher than experience. Throughout 
we are told to consult perpetually the sacred shrine within us, which 
is to lead us to all truth, to believe in it as the highest oracle, 
to confide in its revelations despite all the suggestions of sense or the 
understanding. The American scholar is told to plant himself 
indomitably on his instincts and there abide, and the huge world will 
come round to him. The Transcendentalist is said to be right when 
he leans entirely on his character and eats angel’s food. This is only 
another form of the authoritative individual conscience uninformed and 
uninformable, uncultured and incapable of culture, which has often 
so disastrously betrayed its disciples. In this as well as in other 
points we see Emerson’s natural leanings to mysticism, his sympathies 
with Jacobi and Swedenborg and the exalted moods of Plato. For 
the path to mysticism has always lain through three stages: 
first, an indiscriminating and devoted belief in the authority of the 
individual instinct, intuition, conscience; then the acceptance of 
another spirit in all respects similar to the individual, but larger, 
omnipresent and omnipotent; finally, the discovery that the only end 
of life for the individual is the absorption of his spirit in the larger 
spirit, the “ swooning into Godhead” of Plotinus the Alexandrian. 
Thus the scholar can only be great by being passive to the super- 
incumbent spirit. He need not be afraid to be too ascetic for fear 
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of not publishing his thoughts, for “thought is all light and pub- 
lishes itself to the universe. It will speak though you were dumb 
by its own miraculous organ.” From this point of view a distinction 
is made between Reason and Understanding, the latter being the 
organ of science, the former being the same as instinct and intuition, 
and therefore the organ of faith. Thus, in the Divinity College 
Address, Christ’s sayings are declared to* be a doctrine of the 
reason, not therefore to be apprehended by the common understand- 
ing, which in consequence perverted them and made him a miracle- 
working God. Whether anything is really gained by this division 
of the functions of the mind against one another, so that each higher 
activity seems the antithesis of the lower, and Understanding opposes 
Sense and is itself the opposite of Reason, Emerson does not prove to 
us ; but this is the heritage we have received from the German school 
of idealism. In the curious essay called the Over-soul, we have the 
most explicit declarations of Emerson’s mysticism. The Over-soul is 
that unity within which each man’s particular being is contained and 
made one with all other, the common heart, the overpowering reality. 
It is the perceiver and revealer of truth, working by means of 
personal instinct and genius. Hence it comes that “ men are wiser 
than they know,” a favourite doctrine with Emerson. These revela- 
tions are always perceptions of the absolute law. They do not answer 
the questions which the understanding asks. They do not tell us, for 
instance, whether the soul is immortal or no, but they assure us that 
truth, justice, love, and beauty have nothing to do with the idea of 
duration. (‘The moment the doctrine of immortality is separately 
taught man is already fallen.”) The same omniscience flows into the 
intellect and makes what we call genius. It only acts by entire 
possession ; it is the consciousness that the Highest dwells with a 
man. “ The soul gives itself alone, original and pure to the Lonely, 
Original, and Pure, who on that condition gladly inhabits, leads and 
speaks through it.’’ Most men, as Plato would say, have not the 
eyes to see universals and entities, and cannot move with freedom in 
this region of abstraction and symbolism, but it may be suspected 
that to most readers the following passage comes perilously near the 
borders of inspired nonsense. “Of a purely spiritual life, history 
has afforded no example ; I mean we have yet no man who has leaned 
entirely on his character and eaten angels’ food ; who, trusting to his 
sentiments, found life made of miracles, who, working for universal 
aims, found himself fed, he knew not how, clothed, sheltered, and 
weaponed, he knew not how; and yet it was done by his own hands.” 
That Emerson was the sanest of the Transcendental faction who wrote 
in The Dial and complained of being misunderstood, only proves how 
deficient in self-control the Transcendentalists of Boston must have 
been. 
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Emerson’s poetry will be interpreted differently according to the 
estimation held of the value of form in poetical composition. If it 
be held, as it surely must, that no artist can be regardless of form 
without forfeiting many chaplets from his poetic crown, then 
Emerson’s laurels will present a peculiarly bare and disordered 
appearance. He redeems his reputation, it is true, by many happy 
touches and graceful thoughts, but the structural instinct—the 
natural tendency to obey laws of metre and rhythm—seems entirely 
wanting. There are many poets who run so easily in their self-imposed 
harness, that only criticism can detect the strict rules in accordance 
with which the work has been constructed. There are other poets 
on a lower scale, of whom we have abundant examples in contemporary 
literature, who obey the laws of their composition with such sur- 
prising dexterity that, though the artifice is revealed, they almost 
succeed in concealing their want of inspiration. Emerson is certainly 
not artificial, but then he is not naturally artistic in his poems. They 
are formless, without end, beginning, or middle; inchoate, unhewn, 
unpolished ; only just emerging from the quarry of nature. From 
nature they assuredly come ; but they know nothing of the art which 
adds to nature, nor yet of that higher art which nature makes. They 
are written in the octosyllabic metre—“ the normal respiratory mea- 
sure,” as Dr. Holmes calls it—which is easy and slipshod and 
diffuse, and which knows no reason why it should ever commence, 
and having commenced, why it should ever stop. 


‘*Burly, dozing humble-bee, 
Where thou art is clime for me; 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines; 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines.” 


This zigzag-steering, desert-cheering, animated torrid zone is only 
fit for the monotonous chant of the National school room. Emerson 
told Carlyle, in a burst of honest self-depreciation, that he was no 
poet, but only belonged “to a low department of literature, the 
reporters, suburban men.” 

It is, of course, not always that Emerson is at this low level. But 
the extraordinary thing is that he is nearly always unmusical; he 
seems born without an ear. In many of his finer poems lines occur 
which are almost bewildering in their absence of rhythm, or even of 
feet. In the striking lines which he prefixes to his essay on Nature, 
he writes—' 

** And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form,” 
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without, seemingly, discovering that the last line is deficient in a 
syllable. He makes “feeble” rhyme with “ people,” and: Lord” 
rhyme with “abroad;” and “woodpecker” finds its echo in the 
excruciating sound of “surly bear.”” Dr. Holmes, who is on the 
whole a stout champion of Emersonian verse, quotes other instances 
of this unmusical defect, for instance :— 


‘** Oh, what is heaven but the fellowship 
Of minds that each can stand against the world, 
By its own meek and incorruptible will 2?” 

In its symbolic and abstract tendency, also, the poetry of Emerson 
lays itself open to criticism. This was the point on which Mr. 
Matthew Arnold insisted in his Discourses in America. It was natural 
enough that Emerson, with his love of the universal, of the type, of 
the underlying law, which meets us everywhere in his prose, should 
also couch his poetic thought in abstractions. But it is a question 
whether the love of the sensuously concrete be not an essential quality 
of the poet. It may be true that Emerson’s verse differs from that of 
his contemporaries as algebra from arithmetic ; it still remains open 
for us to assert that poetry should not deal with algebraic symbols. 

Yet there is some truth in one of Emerson’s remarks to Miss Pea- 
body, “I am not a great poet, but whatever is of me is a poet.” 
For he is full of noble thoughts, and of some noble and rememberable 
lines :— 

‘** Out from tke heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 

The whole of the poem from which these lines are taken, entitled 
The Problem, is stately, sonorous, and dignified—a head and shoulders 
above the usual stature of Emerson’s muse. So, too, the poem called 
May-Day and that entitled Woodnotes are full of a wild and wayward 
grace :— 
¢ ‘* Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” 

Emerson is generally at his best when he is describing nature ; and 
in poems like The Snowstorm, Monadnoc, Musketaquid, The Adirondacs, 
names redolent of the New England in which his heart was centred, 
he is full of the gracious and imaginative enthusiasm of the poet. 
Here and there he touches the soul with something like an inspira- 
tion: ‘ Heartily know, when half-gods go, the gods arrive ;”’ “ Him- 
self from God he could not free ;” “ And fired the shot heard round 
the world” (Concord Hymn) ; “ Music pours on mortals its beautiful 
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disdain”’—in such lines, to which more might be added, we feel 
the sudden glow of the divine fire. And in two of his poems, 
Blight, and Days, there is an innate feeling for structural dignity 
which might well have converted the careless lines into a noble 
sonnet. But the unmusical ear is the saddest of defects: “like a 
hoarse voice in a beautiful person, it is a kind of warning.” 
Emerson’s fame will probably be independent of any single con- 
tribution to the world’s literature. For his merit does not appear to 
consist either in his rhetoric, or his philosophy, or his poetry, but 
rather in the genial spirit of the man, and in the generous and whole- 
some influence which he diffuses around him, like some bracing and 
exhilarating atmosphere. In a different sense from that of the ser- 
mon or the ethical homily, it “‘does one good” to read him; for he 
braces the sinews and sets the blood coursing more freely through 
the veins. In this respect he stands at the opposite pole to Carlyle, 
who supplies the malodorous and distasteful medicine, while Emerson 
gives the tonic of blithe air and happy sunshine. His spirits are so 
unfailing, his mental attitude is so sane and manlike, that he cannot 
even bear that one should mention his maladies, lest he become the 
querulous valetudinarian. ‘“ I beseech you by all angels to hold your 
peace and not pollute the morning, to which all the housemates bring 
serene and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. Come out 
of the azure. Love the day.” The distemper known as “blue 
devils” did not apparently haunt, Emerson. “ All my hurts my 
garden spade can heal,” he says; albeit that his son, when he saw 
him digging, is reported to have told him to beware lest he should 
“dig his leg.” There remains, however, a certain desultoriness 
which will probably prevent Emerson’s work from becoming any- 
thing more than inspiring and suggestive. Perhaps this is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of one who embraces a transcendental creed, 
like the shadow which lies across the valley even of him who walks 
on the heights. Perhaps it is the especial drawback of the modern 
American mind, which seems to rejoice in impressions and effects 
and symphonies as though they were the same as honest and full- 
blooded work. So Emerson himself thought when he asserted that the 
true dignity of the scholar was not realised in America. ‘The mark 
of American merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, in fiction, in 
eloquence, seems to be a certain grace without grandeur, and itself 
not new but derivative; a vase of fair outline, but empty, which 
whoso sees may fill with what wit and character is in him, but which 
does not, like the charged cloud, overflow with terrible beauty and 
emit lightnings on all beholders.”” The grace of Emerson no one 
can deny, though even this is inferior to the literary finish and ele- 
gance of Hawthorne; but that he was not new but derivative, let 
his spiritual exemplars testify, who were Plato and Coleridge, 
Swedenborg and Wordsworth. W. L. Courtney. 
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PERHAPS no impression is more widespread or more deeply seated 
than that Turkey is at her last gasp for money; that of all the 
maladies with which she is generally supposed to be afflicted, that of 
financial depletion is the most hopeless. The uncertainty of the ele- 
ments ordinarily obtainable for arriving at any idea of the financial 
state of the country, and the veil of secrecy intentionally thrown by 
the Government over its financial position, render it an easy task to 
pessimists to maintain their depressing thesis, for contradiction is 
difficult. And finance being the articulus stantis aut cadentis imperii, 
it has been usual for some time past to be pessimistic in all that con- 
cerns Turkey, and to talk in gloomy terms of the incurableness of 
the “Sick Man.” Thus the worst suppositions are those which find 
the greatest favour, and the less encouraging an estimate may be, the 
more truth it is supposed to contain. 

The Turks themselves are not free from blame in this matter. In 
the palmy days, when they were plunging heedlessly into debt, in 
order to gain their ends they used largely to exaggerate their means. 
Now they have rushed into the opposite extreme, and, pleading 
impecuniosity, trade on the reputation of poverty, careless seemingly 
of any object beyond snatching here and there a pound or two from 
importunate claimants. It would be, on the other hand, manifestly 
absurd to assert that Turkey is possessed of revenues leaving every 
year a large surplus, which she twists secretly away into the toes of 
State stockings; but a careful examination of reliable facts and 
figures will, I think, show that her condition financially is on the 
whole sound—that is, that her expenditure balances with her receipts, 
and that her condition financially is improving—that is, that actual 
pressure or want of money is being less felt; and therefore that the 
widely spread supposition that, although she may be able to drag 
along somehow or other for a few years longer, she is not far 
removed from utter financial collapse, is a supposition the accuracy 
of whose premises can at least be fairly contested. 

The first figures which I shall present will, primd facie, go far to 
disprove my case. But this is a highly important and useful point, 
for it is owing to data such as these, together with a lack of know- 
ledge of how they are arrived at and of what are their true meaning 
and value, that the gloomy forecasts above mentioned have arisen. 
The figures here given are taken from the budget for the financial 
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year 1883-84, the most recent obtainable. In that budget the gross 
revenue of the State was estimated at £T. 16,364,125,' and the total 
expenditure at £T. 20,879,331. <A deficit therefore was shown of 
£T. 4,515,206. 

Now it should be known, in the first place, that Turkish budgets 
are never published; that the public in Turkey is therefore as 
ignorant of the items and construction of their own budget as the 
rest of Europe ; and that such information as is generally obtainable 
merely leaks out in round and often incorrect numbers, from which 
quite erroneous conclusions are drawn. Thus at the close of the 
financial year 1883-4, it was generally asserted in Constantinople that 
there existed for the year a deficit of £T. 5,000,000. There was 
great consternation, especially in some high diplomatic minds, and 
the gloomiest predictions were made for the immediate future. The 
predictions were not, however, fulfilled, the consternation gradually 
subsided, and, after a manner truly eastern, I do not think anybody 
troubled themselves subsequently as to what happened to the deficit ; 
whether it was as big as was supposed, whether any, and, if so, what 
provision was to be made to cover it, or whether it was simply to be 
left to swell the Floating Debt. The truth was that all the time no 
deficit existed. The probability was that, since in the budget for the 
year a deficit was actually shown of £ T. 4,515,206, this got abroad, 
and was swelled in round numbers to £ T. 5,000,000. 

A very much more striking instance of a paper deficit would have 
occurred had the budget for 1879-80, as first drawn up in the finan- 
cial department, been approved. The receipts having been estimated 
at £ T. 17,764,315, and the expenditure at £ T. 31,992,212, a deficit 
was shown (in the budget) of £'T. 14,227,897. Towards the end of 
the year the secret would no doubt have leaked out in an exaggerated 
form ; a deficit of £'T. 20,000,000, or considerably more than the 
entire revenue of the Turkish Empire, would probably have been 
declared to exist, and the ensuing scare would have been fearful to 
behold. Fortunately the Financial Commission in which Mr. Harrison 
and M. Tricou took part was sitting; and the budget, being referred 
to them, was unmercifully hacked into something more like proper 
shape, the receipts being brought out at £T. 14,285,820, and the 
expenditure at £T. 12,806,764. As a matter of fact, however, the 
real expenditure was never reduced to so low a figure as this. 

The reason why these deficits continue yearly to recur on paper 
with great regularity, and with equal regularity to disappear from 
the region of facts, will be readily understood by an explanation of 
the method in which the budget is constructed. 

The Turkish Empire is divided up for administrative purposes 
into thirty-one vilayets or provinces, each governed and administered 
(1) A Turkish pound (£ T.) is one-tenth less than a pound sterling. 
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by a governor-general or vali. The vilayet* is again divided into 
departments or sandjaks, of which there are, on an average, five in 
each province, and which are placed under the authority of miites- 
sarifs or governors; the sandjak is further subdivided into cazas or 
districts, administered by caimakams or lieutenant-governors, there 
being, on an average, forty-one cazas to the sandjak. 

The vilayet, sandjak, and caza have up to the present time been 
under the financial supervision of officials called respectively Defter- 
dars, Muhassebedjis, and Malmudirs, which titles may, for con- 
venience’ sake, be interpreted financial directors, accountants, and 
collectors. Each vali, miitessarif, and caimakam is further assisted 
by a special administrative council formed of the principal notables 
of the vilayet, sandjak, or caza. 

An order is, in the first place, sent to the valis from the Central 
Government to make ready their budgets for approval, a task imme- 
diately entrusted to the defterdar, who, incomprehensibly enough, 
appears to be, to all intents and purposes, independent, practically, 
of the vali, and both practically and theoretically of the Minister of 
Finance, and directly responsible to none but himself. He demands the 
local budgets from the muhassebedjis, who in their turn have recourse 
to the malmudirs of their departments. Again the chain of responsi- 
bility appears quite uncertain, some expenses being directly under the 
control of the local authority, others under that of the head-quarters 
of the vilayet. In the same way, some taxes are assessed and col- 
lected according to instructions received from the central Imperial 
Government, others are left to the initiative of the vali, whilst others 
again depend upon the sweet will of the local authorities of the 
sandjak or caza. It may here be remarked that the local councils, 
being composed of the principal proprietors, have a natural predis- 
position to allow the weight of the taxation to fall on the least 
affluent portion of the population, which has no way of escape from 
the unjust burden laid upon them. The malmudirs and muhasse- 
bedjis, who should be their protectors, find their interests lie in the 
opposite direction ; and being far more careful of their own personal 
welfare than of that of the peasantry, wink at injustice and partiality, 
and prosper. 

The local budgets having been prepared and sent to the defterdar, 
the latter constructs the general budget of the vilayet upon them, 
and the signature of the vali is attached. On the side of receipts 


(1) The average area and population according to the most recent estimates, and the 
number, of vilayets, sandjaks, and cazas, are as follows :— 


Average area 


; Number. sq- kilometres, Population. 
Vilayets os 31 oe 99,623 ee 699,097 
Sandjaks os 115 ee 26,854 oe 188,452 
Cazas os 4617 ie 5,005 “gn 35,125 


the whole population of the empire being estimated at 21,672,000. 
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figure every tax and revenue accruing to the State in the vilayet, 
exclusive only of such as are the private property of the Sultan. On the 
side of expenditure appears every kind of civil administrative expense, 
the only departments centralised at Constantinople being those of the 
army and navy. Should any surplus remain after deduction of the 
military expenses ordered by the Imperial Government, it is placed 
at the disposal of the Central Treasury. The budgets of the vilayets 
are finally sent for approval to Constantinople, are rectified if neces- 
sary, and on the figures thus obtained the Imperial budget is con- 
structed. This being approved, the defterdars, muhassebedjis, and 
malmudirs are left to work out their own financial ideas, within the 
limits laid down, according to the best of their lights, and chiefly on 
their own responsibility. 

All this is disorderly and confused enough, but disorder and con- 
fusion by no means stop here. The evils of financial decentrali- 
sation are illustrated in their most aggravated form. The various 
ministerial departments never think of rendering any account of 
the manner in which the credits allowed them are employed. 
Some have issued without any authority from, or indeed without 
even consulting, the financial department serghis or drafts, which 
properly speaking are treasury bonds. Others have special receipts, 
whose disposal lies entirely under their hands outside any supreme 
financial control whatever. The State accounts are rarely, if ever, 
balanced. The budgets, drawn up at the commencement of each 
financial year, are mere approximate estimates, never revised at the 
close of the year, but left to work themselves square by a kind of 
process of evolution. In fact, there seems no door to disorder and all 
its evil consequences which is not left open. 

It will now be easy to perceive that no great reliance can be placed 
on the figures shown in the budget. In addition to the uncertainty 
ensuing from the irregularities described above, it is habitual with 
the provincial authorities to understate their receipts and overstate 
their expenditure, and this for three principal reasons. First, that 
as they know beforehand that their expenditure will be cut down, 
they may have sufficient funds left to carry on their administration. 
Second, that they may avoid being flooded with drafts drawn on 
them for payments due by the Central Government, to meet which 
the latter has no cash ready to hand. Third, that they may have a 
provision in hand against such drafts as may be presented. It is 
doubtless owing to this worldly wisdom of the provincial financiers 
that the local finances of Turkey are as a matter of fact in a very 
sound state, there being at the present time no local debts. The 
Ottoman Bank, as the State Bank, has always been willing to advance 
money at fair rates of interest to valis who find themselves in straits 
or suddenly called upon to make remittances to Constantinople. It is 
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a most important and significant fact that of late years very few such 
applications from the provinces have been made. Still, the result is 
not equally satisfactory as to accuracy of accounts. 

In the second place, the accounts not being closed, nor any efforts 
made to strike a true balance, there are no accurate data at the dis- 
posal of the Government by which to arrive at a trustworthy con- 
clusion as to the real state of the revenues and expenditure. In fact, 
the budget may be said to be the outcome of a series of more or less 
rough guesses, whose sum, as can be easily understood from the 
explanation given above, shows an excess of expenditure over income. 
This unsatisfactory result has hitherto never much troubled the 
Turkish Government. It seems to have been satisfied with the idea 
that, after all, the estimates were quite near enough; and, so long 
as your real deficit is of small amount or nil, what does it matter 
about what is shown on paper ? 

It being, however, an important matter to those interested in 
Turkey to know what is her real revenue, I have been at consider- 
able pains to inform myself accurately on that point, and can give 
the following figures with some confidence. The average gross annual 
revenue collected from every source during the years 1879, 1880, 
and 1881 amounted to £T. 14,686,880 (£18,218,192), which sum 
includes tithes collected in kind, as well as a partial recovery of arrears. 
This total might be increased by quite £T. 400,000 per annum by 
carrying into effect a simple currency reform which has been pro- 
posed to the Government, but which, unfortunately, it has not yet 
thought fit to execute. Side by side with an insufficient stock of 
gold and an oversupply of large silver coin, called medjidie, there 
exist an almost complete lack of small silver coinage, a debased cur- 
rency, and several kinds of imported big silver foreign coin—there 
being no less than nineteen different sorts of money in which the 
taxes can be paid. Owing to the plethora of big silver coinage, a 
depreciation in the medjidie, in which the larger part of the taxes 
are paid, has naturally taken place; and, by the agio ensuing, the 
Government suffers a loss on conversion into gold of fully 3 per cent. 
of the whole revenue. The remedies are so simple, and, considering 
the advantages obtainable, comparatively so inexpensive, that I trust 
the Ottoman Government may soon overcome its objections to their 
adoption. 

It may also be remarked, in passing, that the question of arrears 
is one of the highest importance to Turkey. The arrears accumu- 
lating between the years 1873 and 1881 amounted to £ T. 9,410,000 
(£8,469,000), and each year increased in rapid progression. Thus 
for the year 1878 the arrears amounted to £T. 835,000, whilst for 
the year 1881 they were no less than £T. 2,400,000. This extra- 
ordinary state of affairs, by which Turkey is deprived of about one- 
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sixth of her income, may perhaps be caused partially by the inability 
of the population to pay the taxes laid upon them. But this is not 
my impression. It is positive to my mind that it proceeds almost 
entirely from the dishonesty of the tax-collectors and the negligence 
of the provincial authorities. I am further convinced that, with 
vigilant and honest administration, not only no arrears would 
exist, but that, in spite of a most faulty fiscal system and very 
unfair taxation, the revenue would be increased by quite one- 
fourth. 

Since the recovery of arrears figures practically as a permanent 
revenue, it need not be deducted to arrive at the amount of the yearly 
resources, though it should not, of course, be included in what is 
properly termed income. A serious reduction has, however, to be 
made on account of the tithes. These being largely collected in 
kind, the almost complete lack of communications and means of 
transport effectually bar their being converted into coin. The State 
storehouses in the interior of Asia Minor are bursting with grain, 
which is simply left there to rot, because the cost of transport is too 
great to permit removal. A striking instance of the disastrous effect 
of these conditions occurred not long ago. Bread at Broussa was 
nearly at famine prices. At Koutahia (about eighty miles distant) 
there was a superabundance of corn selling at merely nominal rates ; 
but by the time Koutahia corn had reached Broussa its value was so 
enhanced by the cost of transport that it brought no relief. From 
this cause at least £T.1,200,000 are lost to the State, the total 
amount of tithes collected in coin and kind averaging £ T. 4,087,100.* 
In justice it should be noted that this revenue was larger when the 
tithes were farmed out. But the oppression and extortion under this 
system was so atrocious that the Turkish Government, in a praise- 
worthy spirit, abolished it and substituted direct collection. It is 
estimated by the most competent authorities that by carrying out this 
reform a sacrifice of at least £ T. 1,000,000 was made. 

A further deduction must be made on account of the revenues 
hypothecated to the bondholders, to the guaranteed loans, and to the 
Russian War Indemnity, amounting in all, in round numbers, to 
£T. 3,176,000. We thus arrive at a gross revenue, available for admi- 
nistrative purposes and what may be styled internal creditors, of 
£T. 10,310,880 (£9,279,972). Since the year 1881 the revenues, if 


(1) As if to invent a method of still more effectually crushing the internal trade of 
the country, and indeed of protecting foreign products against home industries, Turkey 
is made to rejoice under an internal customs system by which an 8 per cent. ad valorem 
duty is laid on all articles transported by sea from one province of the empire to another, 
the export duty to foreign countries being only 1 per cent. ad valorem. Thus 8 per cent. is 
charged upon corn imported from Smyrna to Constantinople. Converted into flour it 
comes under a different head in the tariff as a manufactured article, and an additional 
8 per cent. is laid upon it if transported to Broussa—total 16 per cent. The effect of this 
system in times of dearth or famine can be imagined. 
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they have changed at all, have not altered to any appreciable extent, 
and this sum may be taken as the available revenue of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

It would be extremely interesting to give equally reliable figures 
as to the exact expenditure of the State. This unfortunately, for 
reasons explained above, it is entirely beyond my power to do; but I 
am nevertheless able, by a process of induction, to show, I think 
conclusively, that Turkey has not only since the year 1879 remained 
within her income, but that, in spite of the incubus left by a great 
and disastrous war just concluded, and the consequent loss of some of 
her richest provinces, her financial position has improved. 

Before proceeding further it will be necessary to explain the 
manner in which immediate wants have been supplied. In the first 
place havallés were issued. The havai/é in its simplest form was a 
draft on some provincial treasury, ordering that treasury to pay out 
of its available revenue the amount inscribed on the face of the 
draft. It was an easy method for the Central Government to get 
rid of importunate creditors, and havallés were issued quite out of 
proportion to the revenues really available in the provinces. The 
natural result was that haval/és when presented were often simply 
not paid. But, there being no Statute of Limitations in regard to 
them, the havallés, though not paid, remained always payable, and 
thus the revenues of future years were anticipated. There is no space 
here to describe the mass of iniquitous abuses which accumulated 
round this disastrous system. But the effect shortly was this. Mid- 
dlemen sprang up for the negotiation of the havaillés, arranged 
matters with the provincial cashiers, and the two together pocketed 
about half the cash as a fee for their trouble, the other half being 
duly paid to the holder of the paper. Creditors, who, of course, pre- 
fer getting the whole of what is owing them, took the remedy into 
their own hands, and charged twice the amount they wished to 
obtain; and it was, under the rose, recognised and admitted that 
they should do so. But the State always in the end paid the full 
amount of the avad/é, and thus, in effect, doubled an important part 
of its expenditure to no purpose. I am happy to say that at the 
commencement of last year this wildly foolish method was abolished 
by a Grand Vizierial Decree, which, adopting the first cardinal point 
of sound State finance, enacted that the expenses of the year must 
and should be paid out of the revenues of the year, the further issue 
of such davallés being at the same time absolutely prohibited. A 
special arrangement is being drawn up for the payment of havallés 
outstanding at the time the decree was issued. 

The second method of reducing the expenditure to the limit of the 
receipts was to withhold a portion of the salaries of State officials— 
to force the latter, in fact, to subscribe to a State loan, bearing no 
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interest and of uncertain repayment. This custom is, unfortunately, 
still in vogue. I have absolutely nothing to say in defence of it. 
I consider it impolitic and unwise in the extreme, and fatal to honesty 
and purity of administration. Nevertheless, its extent is generally 
much exaggerated, and it is necessary to explain that it is applied 
only to employés in the central Government offices at Constantinople. 
All civil administrative charges in the provinces being provided for 
in the provinces themselves, the provincial officials are almost without 
exception paid up to date. In the capital the receiving departments, 
such as the customs and the post and telegraphs, also pay their 
officials up to date. Of the others, the least fortunate are now eleven 
months in arrear. On an average, the arrears represent about four 
months’ salary, and this is a decided improvement on the position a 
few years ago, when there was scarcely an employé whose salary was 
not one year in arrear. 

The third method, very akin to the last, is the starving of military 
and naval expenditure, and the stoppage of the soldier’s pay. This 
again is, as a rule, more resorted to in the capital than in the pro- 
vinces, the soldiers being generally paid out of the revenues of the 
province in which they are quartered. When a soldier is discharged, 
accounts are squared by paying him a certain amount of what is due 
in cash, and the remainder by a kind of havadlé, which, if not cashed, 
he is allowed to use, up to the amount it represents, in payment of the 
taxes falling upon him after his discharge. 

With these explanations I will now beg attention to the following 
tables, which show the state of indebtedness of Turkey in 1879 and 
again in the present year. 


STaTE OF INDEBTEDNESS OF TURKEY ON Marcu 13TH, 1879. 


External Debt— Turkish Pounds. 
Foreign Loans and General Debt............eseeeeeeeees 204,312,905 
Arrears of Interest .....ccccccscccccccccccccesecceses 45,610,629 

Floating Debt— 

Special Debt of Ministry of Finance, including 

advances from State Bank ...........eeeeee08 19,761,317 
Sehims (annuities, pensions, &c., capitalised) .... 3,114,419 
NR cv ckennd aihndddene bedtinneesswor 616,527 
1Arrears of Pay and Serghis .............ee008 2,879,774 
i CE: <dvcgwdisseestedeeresneee's 2,079,€89 
Arrears of Interest of Forced Loan .........++. 79,284 
Ts ddncena wanes awanweders 1,085,753 
ee ere reer ry Perr errr. -++ 3,601,738 

—_— ——_—s_ 3,218,492 

Russian War Indemnity (capitalised) ...........+eee ee eens 35,103,375 

eee EEE ER Ee Ce I 318,245,401 





(1) These two items include havallés outstanding. 
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STATE OF INDEBTEDNESS OF TURKEY ON Marcu 13TH, 1885. 


Turkish Pounds. 
NN BOs on ewevadccsepesdccssvasdvessesecoses 104,094,215 
Preference Debt (special arrangement with Galata Bankers) .... 8,200,000 
Floating Debt— 
Special Debt of Ministry of Finance, including 
advances from State Bank ................ 11,528,320 
Es vaciak ves 66s 06085% 0.0665 4,212,970 
SEED: Sib cieceusvcccescesses 2,204,510 
Pad eeC OSE hede Cee aera ae resis cewes 1,198,950 
EE cevncereucchornnecodrecsiesess 1,402,630 
PE NOT sc ccevccecncdedeeceepnrs 1,440,000 
—_——_ 21,987,380 
Russian War IJniemnity (capitulised) in round 
Ee Orr rT yr TT Tre Tre rrr 35,000,000 
MEE Phe es bKOe Se Rese caccertEreeseredepsdneces 169,281,595 


The liabilities of the Ottoman Empire have thus been reduced since 
the year 1879 by £ T. 148,963,806. This of course does not mean 
to say that that amount has actually been paid off. Almost the whole 
of the reduction, namely £ T. 145,829,319, has been effected by the 
composition to which Turkey came with her external creditors in 
December, 1881, and by the working of that arrangement since that 
date.'' I do not, therefore, attach much importance to this enormous 
reduction of liabilities. But I do attach the utmost importance to 
the figures shown under the head of “ Floating Debt.” 

In what is understood by the Floating Debt in Turkey are included 
unrepaid advances from local banks, debts to purveyors and con- 
tractors, arrears of pay, unpaid pensions and annuities—in short, 
every kind of liability contracted by the State for which no provi- 
sion has been made. Thus, should a deficit occur in any year, it is 
certain to appear, either under the head of havallés, or serghis, or 
arrears of pay, or in some form or other in the Floating Debt. A 
comparison of the two tables given above will show a reduction 
of the Floating Debt of over £ T. 11,000,000, and this might 
accordingly be taken to mean that Turkey has not only lived within 
her income, but has paid off debts to that extent. But here explana- 
tion is again necessary. 

It will be seen that the principal reduction has taken place under 
the head of “Special Debt of the Ministry of Finance.” The chief 


item in this special debt was composed of advances made at various 


(1) In regard to this arrangement it is interesting to note the following fact. The 
service of the public debt before the repudiation in 1876 necessitated the employment 
of £'T. 12,592,734; the revenues hypothecated to the bondholders at present produce 
in round numbers £ T. 2,000,000 per annum. Taking into account the loss of revenue 
from the detached provinces, about £ T. 4,000,000, it will be seen that the actual relief 
to the State, in comparison to the payments preceding the repudiation, amounts in 
round numbers to six and a half million pounds per annum. 
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times by local bankers and others, which the State had failed to 
repay. On November 22nd, 1879, a convention between the Govern- 
ment and “ the bankers of Galata” was signed, by which the greater 

art of these advances were consolidated into a single debt of 
£ T. 11,000,000, for which provision was made, both in interest and 
sinking fund, by handing over to the banks the revenues accruing 
from the “ Six Indirect Contributions,” tobacco, salt, spirits, stamps, 
fish, and silk, as also the direct administration of these taxes. When 
these revenues were, with certain others, ceded to the Administration 
of the Public Debt, a special arrangement was made, with the consent 
of the bankers, by which these became the first mortgagees on the 
ceded revenues, whilst their debt (to be extinguished in about twenty- 
two years) became marketable by permission being granted them to 
issue bonds, known under the name of “Priority Bonds,” to the 
amount of the debt not reimbursed. This can, therefore, no longer be 
included in the Floating Debt. But to arrive at a true conclusion as to 
the rate of expenditure between 1879 and 1885, the capital remaining 
unextinguished, viz. in round numbers £T.8,200,000, must be 
added to the Floating Debt in the latter year, giving a total of 
£ T. 30,187,380. 

It is further worth while mentioning that such items as havallés 
and serghis are undergoing a continual reduction by a curious process, 
known in Turkey as the “system of compensations,’ which is too 
characteristic to pass by unnoticed. An advance to the State by a 
local bank is almost invariably made on the condition that it shall be 
paid part, say three-fourths, in cash, and the remainder in havaillés or 
serghis at par. The Government generally fights against this, but 
ready money must be had, and it is obliged to give way. The bank 
of course buys up the necessary paper at its market price—con- 
siderably below par—and does a very good stroke of business. The 
advantage to the Government (and it is a real one) is that the 
Floating Debt is compulsorily reduced. As for the original holder, 
he as a rule gets quite as much as he deserves, and he cashes his bill. 
A curious system grown out of financial disorder, with the distinctive 
peculiarity that it is advantageous to all concerned. 

The item Caimé, it will be observed, figures no longer in 1885. 
Its history cannot, for want of space, be given here; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make some allusion to the compulsory withdrawal 
of the paper currency, a measure which at various times has been 
most violently attacked. It should be noted in the first place that it 
was not, as is often supposed, the whole paper currency, whose value 
was destroyed by the stroke of a pen. For its withdrawal were adopted 
various measures by which about one-third of the amount issued 
(sixteen millions) was repurchased. In the second place the with- 
drawal was decided upon as a means, rough and ready to be sure, of 
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laying on the people contributions to aid in covering the expenses of 
the late war. Exactly the same remark may be made as to another 
measure which has been equally forcibly condemned—the withdrawal 
of the copper coinage and the reduction of the debased currency 
from its nominal to its intrinsic value. There can be no doubt 
that in both cases the chief losses fell upon the poorer classes, and 
they are methods which no sound financier could possibly defend. 
But scientific finance was not understood in Turkey ; indeed, in the 
pressing needs of the moment, and considering the actual conditions, 
its resources might quite probably have failed. Some means of 
taxing the people to meet the expenses of war had to be discovered, 
and the means simplest and readiest to hand were employed. 

It should further be noticed that the “ Debts of Vilayets” have 
entirely disappeared—an important point as showing the pressure at 
the Imperial Treasury to be certainly less than of yore. 

The other items of the Floating Debt do not here call for any 
special remark. Reductions under some heads have been partly 
counterbalanced by increases under others. But the figures above 
given—Z£ T. 33,218,492 for 1879, and £ T. 30,187,380 for 1885— 
prove beyond doubt that, although Turkey is laid under, for her, a 
heavy war indemnity (in regard to which it will be sufficient to say 
that it amounts approximately to £T 350,000 per annum, and is pro- 
vided for by the hypothecation of certain special revenues), she has, 
on the whole, been living within her income, and has been able to 
effectually reduce her internal liabilities by upwards of three million 
pounds ; whilst the amount of her Floating Debt proper has been 
diminished from £ T. 33,218,492 to £ T. 21,987,380. 

These results will, I think, be admitted to be satisfactory, and will 
be even surprising to many who have been wont to think that in 
Turkey the State expenditure exceeds the revenues by millions a year. 
Equally satisfactory is the loyal spirit in which the Turks are keeping 
the engagements into which they have entered. In regard to the 
latter point, I may perhaps be pardoned a special allusion to the 
administration of the Ottoman public debt. The Council of Admini- 
stration is a foreign body, composed entirely of European members, 
having powers almost absolute, and more extended than any which 
have before been granted to a foreign organisation in a sovereign 
State. It would have been a simple matter for the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, if it had not acted in good faith, without actually breaking 
its engagements, to have thwarted it in almost every direction. The 
contrary has been the case ; loyal support is accorded, and no differ- 
ence of any importance has occurred. It would be well if Turkey 
herself were equally well supported by Europe in her undoubted 
rights. Mulcted of her richest provinces by the Treaty and Con- 
ference of Berlin, some slight compensation was supposed to have 
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been allowed her in the tribute of Bulgaria, and in laying upon the 
other detached States charges towards defraying the public debt of 
the empire. But although Turkey has been forced to execute all 
the clauses of the treaty unfavourable towards herself, not a finger 
has been raised, in spite of her innumerable protests and entreaties, 
to enable her to profit by the few which are in her favour. 

It will not be out of place here to say a word upon the action 
of the capitulations in the Ottoman Empire. They were originally 
granted in the sixteenth century by Suleiman the Magnificent to 
French subjects during the reign of Francois I., in order, at a time 
when there was little security and less confidence, to encourage com- 
mercial relations with France. Subsequently they were gradually 
extended, with various modifications and additions, to the subjects of 
the other European powers, until they reached their present form. 
Whether or no security in Turkey has increased to such an extent as 
to render them no longer necessary, is a question which it does not 
fall within the scope of this article to inquire. But this at least may 
be said. Admitting the necessity of their existence, it is only fair 
that Turkey should expect foreign powers not to trade upon them, 
as it were, in such a way as to give foreigners unfair advantages 
over Ottoman subjects. To illustrate my meaning I will take the 
case of the Stamp Law. Here we have a carefully considered and 
not badly drawn up law, fair and equitable in its bearings, and not 
more severe than those in force in Europe. Until accepted by the 
representatives of the foreign powers it cannot, under the capitula- 
tions, be enforced on foreign subjects. Difficulties having arisen, 
between one or two of the embassies and the Porte, as to the inter- 
pretation of certain clauses in their relation to the capitulations 
(although in the body of the law it is expressly stipulated that it is 
only applicable “within the limits of the laws and regulations at 
present in force,” of which the capitulations naturally form part), 
the law has not yet been accepted by the “ Foreign Missions ;” and 
if one embassy refuses to accept, all the others naturally, though not 
very justly, follow suit, not wishing'to place their subjects at a dis- 
advantage with those of any other Power. Thus the law remains 
applicable to Ottoman subjects only—and, for instance, one of the 
latter must pay a half-pound stamp on a bill for a thousand pounds, 
whilst no penalty can be enforced on a foreign subject who does not 
stamp his bill at all. Most of the big trading establishments and 
bankers being European, not only are Ottoman subjects thus placed at 
a great disadvantage, but a very considerable revenue is entirely lost.’ 

(1) It is, however, worth noting by banks and commercial establishments in Europe, 
that if they accept an unstamped bill they do so entirely at their own risk and peril: 
for, in case of failure, they would have recourse against the drawer only (not one of 


the endorsements being valid), and not even that if it can be proved that provision had 
been made. 
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As to reforms, where so much disorder and such deeply rooted 
corruption exist, thorough reform must take long to effect. But it 
cannot be doubted that the Turkish Government is awakening to the 
perception of the vital necessity that remedies should be found for 
the evils under which the empire is labouring. Some good steps have 
already been taken; commissions are sitting, hard at work, to 
elaborate others ; an arrangement is being discussed for the settle- 
ment of the remainder of the Floating Debt ; new commercial treaties 
are being negotiated ; the foolish internal customs and export duties 
are to be reduced—lI trust abolished altogether ; roads are being con- 
structed in the interior of Asia Minor; and the railway to connect 
the capital and Salonica with the European railway systems is being 
completed. 

Should the good work be carried on in the same spirit as that in 
which it has been commenced, no one who knows the vast latent 
capabilities of the country can doubt that an era of financial prosperity 
may still open for Turkey. Even as it is, the very fact that, in spite 
of such enormous disadvantages as have been partially described, but 
to enumerate the whole of which would take me far beyond the limits 
of this article, the income has not only been made to cover the 
expenditure, but that liabilities have been reduced, proves the exist- 
ence of a, to most men, unlooked-for power of endurance. 

In conclusion, I would add that in writing this my aim has been 
to give a truer idea of the financial state of Turkey than at present 
prevails. I have not endeavoured to conceal or make light of faults, 
and it is far from my wish to paint other than a faithful picture. 
My object will have been attained if the facts and figures which I 
have presented will have put it within the power of those interested 
to draw accurate conclusions, whether or no they may be in accordance 
with my own. Vincent CAILLArD. 


Since this article has been in the press a Grand Vizierial 
Decree has been issued, centralising the financial affairs of the 
vilayets in the hands of the defterdars, freeing these officials of any 
responsibility towards the valis which may theoretically have existed, 
and rendering them directly responsible to and dependent upon the 
Minister of Finance. This is, in itself, an excellent measure. It is, 
however, too early yet to prophesy what practical effect it will have. 
Its successful working will depend almost entirely on the use to 
which it will be put by the Minister of Finance. To his good sense 
alone will it henceforth be left, not under sudden pressure, or to tide 
over the difficulties of the moment, to withdraw from the provinces 
the funds necessary to carry on provincial administration. Should 
he be sensible and strong enough to avoid the manifest dangers ahead, 
the most beneficial results should ensue. 
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To say that in a great city like London, with its millions of inha- 
bitants, vice does not and will not exist, is to say what we all know 
is impossible. In considering how to cure the evil, we should 
approach the subject calmly, divesting ourselves of any wish to look 
at the sentimental or morbid side of the matter, putting aside any 
desire to make political or class capital out of so grievous a reproach, 
and turning all our thoughts and energies to devise some way of 
cleansing our towns of the stream of pollution that flows year by year 
through them. I have no wish to criticise unfairly, or attribute any 
but the purest motives to those who have poured the recent revela- 
tions on us, but I cannot refrain from saying that, in common with 
the majority of men and women in this country, I do deeply deplore 
that in order to force the Government to pass an Act which I feel 
sure the Government themselves realised the necessity of placing 
on the statute book, they have deemed it their duty to tell a tale 
of horror from the influence and effect of which I believe London 
and perhaps England will take years to recover. A long period 
of anxious work among the poor fallen women of London and other 
places has taught me two things; first, that these women are 
invariably untruthful, and secondly, that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred the men who led them astray are in their own position of 
life. Ido not say untruthful in an unkind or hard spirit, but the 
life that such a woman leads, and the necessity of concealing her 
condition and the causes which led to it, make her resort to every 
device and subterfuge to prevent the truth being discovered as long 
as possible; and having begun by deceiving every one, the web 
grows closer and closer around her, she is unable to extricate herself, 
and so goes on to the very last moment trying to hide her shame by 
a story which she knows is false from beginning to end. With 
still greater caution should be received the statements of women 
themselves hardened in vice, or the ministers of vice to others. 
Such persons are unscrupulous to the last degree, not perhaps 
so much from calculated wickedness as from moral decadence, the 
effect of a life which warps and destroys everything that is honour- 
able in human nature. One great point that has been made in 
this terrible indictment is that the vices of which we are accused, 
are the vices of the upper classes, and are the result of the self- 
indulgence, the luxury, and the wickedness of educated and 
aristocratic men. I cannot, after many years of an experience 
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which has given me the opportunity of forming an opinion, allow 
such a statement to go forth uncontradicted, and to the best of 
my knowledge and belief I give it an emphatic denial. Of the 
many thousands of women I have come across in my work, a large 
proportion of them women precisely of the kind who might have been 
corrupted by members of the wealthier classes, I can count on my 
fingers the number that even said they were ruined by “gentlemen ;” 
and with regard to the special class of which we have lately heard 
so much, young girls, I have found the same thing too is true. 

But it is not with all that has been said and written that I wish to 
deal; the evil exists around us in quite sad aspect enough however 
much we can honestly minimise it, and the question is, How can we 
deal with it? What are the causes which bring it about, over 
and above the inevitable one, that human nature is stronger than 
any laws we can make to restrain and check it? Let us first look 
at such causes, and then try to find some practical remedy. I 
do not believe it possible to do much;to rescue and restore to any 
position, in any kind of society, the lowest class of fallen women 
in this country. Many of them are too degraded to accept or 
wish for any help; and the difficulty of finding any work or pro- 
fession for a woman who has led, while it lasted, a gay, reckless 
life, which, even with its darker side, had many things which made 
it exciting and varied, is almost insuperable. The dull routine of an 
ordinary woman’s life, reached by her as it must be through the 
reformatory and the washtub, would be intolerable, and there is 
nothing else. She is too degraded for an ordinary home and 
domestic service, and she is also unfit physically and for want of 
training. Therefore I think we must leave her out of our calcula- 
tions in any work that can be done practically to check the evil, 
finding what consolation we may in the recollection that there 
are many good Christian women working night after night on the 
streets of our large towns, and that under their loving, tender influ- 
ence some of the poor sheep may come back to the fold. We then 
come to the class for which a great deal can be done—that of the 
woman who has just fallen and is thrown on the world, deserted by 
the man who has deceived her and left her with her child, in such a 
state of weakness and misery that she is easily reached by sympathy 
and kindness. This class of woman, drawn chiefly from among 
domestic servants, dressmakers, barmaids, and needlewomen, is the 
largest, and the one with. which most good can be done. 

The work that is being carried on among this class is enormous, and 
though it is rescue work in its literal sense, it is also truly preven- 
tive, and is the only work that can ever cope with the evil and check 
its growth. By preventive I mean saving the woman from the 
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worst ruin, helping her to get a fresh start in life, giving her hope, 
and letting her feel that she has personal human sympathy, to which 
she can appeal if temptation again assails her. It is of this woman 
and her child I want specially to write, for I believe it is in succour- 
ing and helping her and her child that we shall do more to reduce the 
evil which surrounds us than by any hysterical outery or legislation. 
And it is not only or so much the poor mother who calls for our 
interest and aid, as the little waifs and strays of humanity, the child 
who is no one’s child—no one’s child to claim love and protection, and 
no one’s child to be injured and ruined, if that should be. Few 
realise how largely the ranks of our criminal classes are recruited 
from the poor little souls who have never known a mother’s or father’s 
affection, whose lives have been a curse and misfortune to them from 
their births, who have been neglected and ill-treated, and at last 
driven to stealing and the streets by the mothers to whom they have 
been an incubus from the day they were born. 

There are many causes which lead to a girl’s ruin, but there are 
some more obvious than others, and some I think preventible. The most 
important are bad companions, love of dress, drink, and, among the 
servant class, the want of care and interest that many mistresses have 
for their servants. Most girls among the very poorest class go to 
service early, about fourteen years of age, and they then begin the 
life of slavery of an English maid-of-all-work among the middle 
classes. She is a little machine out of whom as much work is to be 
got as can be, and when either from going with bad companions she 
is no longer willing to be a servant, or from overwork she is broken 
down in health, she is turned adrift with no thought or care for 
her future, and another machine is put in her place, till she perhaps 
in her turn shares the same fate. The middle-class mistress, 
though she sins in the matter of overwork, is not worse than her 
more wealthy sisters. She is very often a delicate, irritable woman 
with a large family, and a husband earning just enough to enable 
them to keep their heads above water, and she has probably to work 
as hard as her maid. But the struggle for life has stifled, if it ever 
existed, any kind of sympathy or thoughtfulness for others ; and so 
the hard life of the little slave goes on, only broken by the Sunday 
out and the Bank Holiday—a day of supreme joy to the servant, but 
more fruitful of evil than almost any other in the year to our ser- 
vants and women employed in shops in London. Almost every 
lying-in hospital or workhouse will bear me out in saying that the 
number of women who date their fall from the different holidays of 
the year are a very large proportion of the women who come to 
these institutions to be confined, and I am compelled from my own 
observation to say that the holidays in this country are in some 
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aspects a great evil, so far as a certain class of young women is 
concerned. 

And the richer women in our country are just as much to blame 
for the little care and interest they show in their servants. Their 
extravagance in dress is the first bad example to a young girl, who 
finds plenty of tawdry finery at the nearest shops to enable her to 
imitate her mistress. The wastefulness of living, the want of any reli- 
gious example or restraint, and the general atmosphere of indulgence, 
extends from the drawing-room to the servants’ hall. We never 
think of inquiring whether our women-servants are “keeping com- 
pany,” as the phrase is, with a respectable man, or know anything 
about the matter; and while I do not mean to convey that I measure 
our responsibility to them as I do our responsibility by our daughters 
and sisters, 1 do maintain that we stand grievously condemned for 
not paying more care and attention to their welfare, and especially 
for not enabling them to see their friends under some kind of control 
and supervision, instead of turning them out in London into 
the streets and parks during the long evenings they are at 
liberty. 

I take the report of the master of the Marylebone Workhouse for 
the year 1883 as a justification of what I say, and I see that out of 
the 155 single women confined in the workhouse during the year, 
105 were domestic servants; and also the report of a home in 
London for fallen women, where, out of 148 inmates during the 
year, 93 were domestic servants. Surely, if we realise what a 
reproach this is, we must feel bound to try and remedy it. Very 
much is being done in England to guard young women engaged in 
business during the day from the peril of our streets at night. 
There are coffee-houses, clubs, with their reading-rooms and healthy 
amusements; there are friendly societies and guilds which, besides 
enrolling them on their books, take a lively personal interest in 
each member; and though the Girls’ Friendly Society also extends 
its benefits to domestic servants, the help it can give to them can 
only be occasional. It is from her mistress the girl can and ought 
to have a good example and help; and as a class I think the mis- 
tresses of small establishments in England have been very remiss 
and careless in fulfilling that duty. In the large houses in 
England, where there is a good housekeeper or upper servant, 
the same objection cannot be taken, for the care and supervision 
there is generally excellent, and it is rare to find fallen girls among 
servants who take situations only in houses of the highest class; 
and I think this fact is worth mentioning at this moment, 
when such terrible accusations are being brought against the upper 
classes in this country. Every mistress ought to consider it as much 
a duty as any she owes to her husband or children to look after her 
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servants; to try and check their extravagance about dress; to stop 
their love of the wretched, tawdry finery so many of our servants 
delight in; to exercise some control over their companions, and as 
far as possible to try and make them become teetotallers—for drink 
is one of the stumbling-blocks they have to encounter. By drink, 
I do not mean habitual drinking, but the occasional glass taken 
while out for their holiday; the consequences of which in many 
cases means every evil. How often, in talking to a woman of the 
causes Which have brought her to the workhouse, and the state of 
destitution in which we find her, has come the answer, “I went. 
into a public-house and had a glass or two of beer, and I could 
not get home that night,” &c., &c., and you have the whole story 
of a ruined life. If the women of England would look on their 
servants as something more than machines, would realise that they 
are women like themselves, subject to the same weaknesses of 
temper and disposition, sometimes wanting rest and sympathy like 
themselves, and, remembering this, would try to act up to it, we 
should have fewer miserable broken-down women than we have, 
and great deal less suffering. I do not say servants are perfect, 
or near perfection, but, on the other hand, no more are their 
mistresses, and a little forbearance and patience would often 
save a tired, worn-out, unhappy servant from taking the first 
step on a downward course. There must needs be offences, 
but woe to us if we leave one stone unturned to avoid causing 
offence. 

Having pointed out some of the causes which, I think, lead to 
much of the suffering and sin which exist in this country, I wish 
to suggest what, without putting it forward as a panacea, and 
conscious of many possible objections, I believe would be an im- 
portant step in the direction of prevention. 

Many years ago the guardians of one of the largest metropolitan 
workhouses gave me permission to visit the lying-in ward of the 
infirmary. The inmates are principally servants and dressmakers 
without friends in London, or any means of subsistence, deserted 
by the men who had ruined them, and so driven into the work- 
house. The women remain there till they are strong enough to 
work or go out, and are received into some of the many Homes 
now existing to help such cases. They are usually seen by the 
House Committee before leaving, who question them as to their 
future, and are generally kind and willing to help if help be needed. 
Enquiries are made in each case as to the woman’s knowledge of 
the position, and employment, and whereabouts of the father of her 
child, and if she expresses a wish to have the child affiliated the 
authorities see to it, and try and carry it out. After a while she 
goes to service, and the wages she (the ordinary servant who has 
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been driven into the workhouse because she has fallen) can com- 
mand vary, according to her capabilities, from £10 to £20 a year, 
£15 being about the average. She finds a woman more or less 
respectable to tend and take charge of her baby, and she under- 
takes to pay out of her salary 5s. a week, or £13 a year, leaving 
her £2 for clothing, boots, &c. The man is never heard of, and 
she starts again to try and lead a new and steadier life. She 
may be a lucky girl; she may find a kind mistress who knows 
of her fall and is willing to assist her with clothing, and will 
raise her wages in a few months, and she gets on fairly well, just 
keeping herself straight with great difficulty, while paying for 
her child; and as time goes on her wages are raised, and she 
manages to weather the storm and to keep in smooth water. In 
time she marries, and her husband, if a good fellow, overlooks her 
fault, and lets the child share his home and his children’s. This is a 
bright picture, and the exception, though, I must say, I know of 
many such cases among my own girls. But then there is the other 
side. A poor spiritless girl without much strength or energy does 
not command even the £15 of her more fortunate sister. She gets 
a less good place, and does badly, changes her situation often, 
gets into debt, and cannot possibly keep up the payments for her 
child. If the woman who has the child is kind and will wait, 
some small sum can be paid in time, but if she presses for payment 
and is, as is often the case, a very poor woman, and has taken the 
child to eke out her own living by the payment she gets for 
taking charge of it, she cannot afford to wait. The wretched 
mother is bound to get money somehow, and generally turns for 
help to some man who probably insists on his own terms in repay- 
ment, and then she drifts away again, another outcast on the streets 
of London. And what becomes of the baby? It stays for some 
time with its foster-mother, who is, or is not, fairly kind to it, 
but it has to take its chance. If it is not a strong child it lives 
or struggles on for a year or two against terrible odds, having 
every illness flesh is heir to, until at last the little neglected life 
goes out of it and it dies. Who knows but that it is best; indeed, 
as things now are, who can doubt that death is preferable to life 
for such a child? But another child will not die, and after a 
while seeing no chance of being paid, its nurse insists on being rid 
of it, and someone else takes it for a time, and then someone else, 
and the story is repeated until the child is old enough to know 
that it belongs to no one, is cared for by no one. It has no home— 
miserable though the homes of many poor children are—and no 
home ties or associations. It is a little waif on the river of life, and 
it floats down and is lost in the ocean of sin which engulfs so many. 
If the child isa boy, he often steals. He may providentially be caught 
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in time and sent to an industrial school, where he has a chance given 
him of living a new life. If a girl, she goes her way too, and that 
is to the bad, by a shorter but more terrible road, for there is awful 
proof that many of the fallen children in London are the children of 
such women as those whose history I have described; and more 
awful than all is the fact that many a woman is thankful by these 
means to get rid of the child that has been the curse and burden of 
her life. These are terrible facts, but they are true. There is the 
brighter side to the picture which I have mentioned, but we cannot 
disguise from ourselves the fact that the fate of most of these 
children is either one or other of these two fates—death for the 
weakly ones, and a living death, worse than anything we can 
picture to ourselves, for those that are strong enough to live. 

Taking the returns of illegitimate births in two of the largest 
London workhouses and in the largest lying-in hospital in London, 
for the year 1884, I find the number in these three institutions alone 
was 837 ; and probably, if we had any means of ascertaining what has 
become of these infants, we should find that at least half of them 
have died already. Putting all sentimental and humanitarian feel- 
ings on one side, it seems a serious loss of life to the country, for 
many of these children are by nature strong and vigorous, and would 
grow up good citizens if they had a fair chance. So long as society 
takes its present view, and we are afraid to recognise the fact that 
there is an enormous annual addition to the population of children 
whose existence is a reproach and a shame, and who are only to be 
looked on as pariahs and outcasts, so long will this massacre of the 
innocents continue, and we shall go on closing our eyes and ears to 
the evil, leaving what little is done to diminish it to charity and 
voluntary efforts. But I think that the time for closing our eyes has 
passed, and we are bound now to face the matter bravely, and to 
admit that we owe a duty as a community to these children, 
by recognising their existence and claims to our protection. Their 
parents cannot or will not protect them; and as we insist on every 
parent supporting and recognising his responsibility to support his 
legal children, and enforce that duty in the strongest way, so are we 
bound even more strongly to succour the weakest and most helpless 
among us, and for the very reason that they have no legal protection 
whatever. 

If we insisted on a compulsory registration of all illegitimate 
births—both those in workhouses, lying-in hospitals, and private 
houses—being rigidly enforced, making the Boards of Guardians the 
body to carry it out, we should then begin to know, with some cer- 
tainty, the number of children with whom we have to deal, and 
the first essential step would be taken. 

I would begin by assuming that the fact of a woman being obliged 
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to come to the workhouse for her confinement is a sufficient test of 
her poverty and destitution, and that she is practically unable to pay 
for the support of her child on leaving. Under such circumstances, 
the guardians should keep the child, and bring it up, not: allowing 
the mother to leave the house till she has found employment, and then 
making an agreement with her employer that a certain proportion of 
her earnings are to be paid to them as legal guardians of her child. 

It seems at first a complete revolution of our poor law system, and yet 
I am sure, well worked, it would prove both economical and effectual. 
The plan of helping a woman by taking her child and making her 
pay in proportion to her earnings towards its support, is not a new 
one, and is carried out with excellent effect by the Church of Eng- 
land Home for Waifs and Strays, and other charities of a like nature. 
The mother can see her child when she likes, and while knowing that 
it is well cared for, she feels she is making all possible reparation for 
the injury she has done it, by giving her share towards its being 
brought up a good and healthy man or woman. Her love is not starved 
or crushed out by the feeling that everything she can scrape and save 
must go to her child, and the moral effect on the woman is excellent. 
The strong maternal instinct is kept alive and grows stronger, 
while the love for her child is often a real help and strength to her 
in the hour of temptation. 

But if such an arrangement were carried out one most important 
fact must not be lost sight of—in helping the woman by mitigating 
the consequences of her sin, the partner of her guilt must not be 
forgotten. She alone often bears the consequences; the shame and 
suffering are hers; the man escapes altogether. Such an immunity 
from punishment is monstrously unjust, but from custom or negli- 
gence the usual course is that the man escapes and is never heard 
of. The woman is very often to blame. Some remnant of affection 
—some hope that, if left alone, he may be touched by pity and 
marry her, or if not, perchance help her from time to time, which 
he is sure not to do if she try to affiliate the child and fail, 
keeps her silent, and she bears the burden alone. Such a condition of 
things ought not to continue; and if, as I have indicated, the 
guardians of a parish or some other responsible body are bound to 
take the child, bring it up, educate it, and start it in life, with the 
mother’s assistance or co-operation, it surely follows, as a matter of 
course, that they must find the father also, and make him bear his 
share in the matter. It is not an easy thing, for many reasons, to 
bring home the paternity of the child, and it is most necessary that the 
evidence on the point should be perfectly clear ; but many a man goes 
unpunished partly through the weakness of the woman, and partly 
because, if she will not prosecute him, it is no one else’s business. But 
the same board should be obliged to take every possible step to find the 
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father of a child, and when found the same arrangement should be 
made with regard to his supporting the child as is made with the 
mother. They should both pay their sharé in proportion to their 
earnings, so that if a man were in good, permanent employment, he 
obviously should pay more than the mother out of her smaller 
wages. We should by these means give a strong inducement to the 
woman to divulge all she knew as to the situation, salary, and 
position in life of the man, and make her at once the best detective 
we could have, instead of leaving her, as she now is, very often the 
only person who can shield him and prevent the law taking its 
course. Nothing really practical can ever be done to stop the evil 
till you make both sides realise that the same law applies to them 
equally, and that no means will be left unemployed to bring the 
consequences home to both. 

If this system could be tried, and men and women in this country 
knew that an authority existed with facilities for finding out every- 
thing connected with this particular episode in their life, and that 
having done so, such authority had the power of inflicting on both 
offenders a very heavy pecuniary penalty, which would be enforced 
with the utmost severity, that that penalty would last over many 
years of their life, and that there was no way of escape from it, we 
should be doing more to solve one of the greatest social problems 
that exist than any plan which has yet been devised. For the 
moment you take the child and protect it from the ill-usage and 
neglect which is sure to be its lot, and constitute its existence 
a log round the necks of its parents as long as it lives, you do 
two very important things—you make a man pause before he ruins 
a woman, and you save many a woman from falling a second time, 
which she might do if the expense and responsibility of the child’s 
life were removed. 

A certain amount of poor-law machinery, which could carry this 
out, already exists, but it would need increasing and developing 
as time went on. There are the pauper schools in connection 
with every parish, though I consider it to be one of the most 
important elements in the system that the children of whom I 
write should not be brought up in the same schools or come 
under the influence of the floating pauper class of children, who 
come in and out of the pauper schools as their parents, for various 
reasons, go in and out of the workhouse. What we should aim 
at, besides saving the lives of these children, is to prove that we 
can produce good, respectable men and women from the waifs 
and strays of our country. The common saying is that crimi- 
nals breed criminals, and paupers paupers, but this is not neces- 
sarily true. If you remove children from evil surroundings while 
they are too young to remember anything, or to have come under 
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any permanent influence, I believe you can bring them up to be 
as good and steady as any child of well-to-do, respectable people. 
You will find little children in many of the industrial schools and 
reformatories, who have been taken away from some of the dens 
of greatest iniquity in our towns, and at the end of a few weeks the 
whole of their past surroundings have faded from their recollections 
as completely as if they had never existed. The youngest children 
are not capable of retaining distinct impressions, and their natures are 
generally so pliable and responsive that they can be made whatever 
the people who are with them wish them to be. Therefore, I think 
it very important that, if possible, the schools and homes for these 
children should be apart and entirely separate from the schools for the 
pauper children mentioned above, so that they should not come in 
contact with any influences but those that are humanising and 
elevating. 

The training for the boys might be carried out very much on the 
lines of that which is to be given at the Gordon Camp, or farming 
on a large scale might be tried, and the boys taught to be labourers. 
I believe the Society of the Church of England Home for Waifs and 
Strays are already beginning to work a farm in Staffordshire, and 
Mr. Taylor, at Sheffield, has done it with his boys for some time 
very successfully. But with the training ships for boys, and the 
many institutions of a like nature which exist already, no one can 
urge as an objection to this plan that it is an experiment. 

The difficulties with regard to boys are small in comparison to 
those with girls. As long as the girl continues in the school and 
her training is going on she is safe, and though a workhouse school 
education is not an ideal one for a woman, yet it has the advantage 
of discipline, certain religious and softening influences, and is con- 
tinuous and unbroken while she remains there, and so induces habits 
of order and method. But she cannot well be kept there after she 
is sixteen, and it is then that the serious difficulty of her life begins. 
In the case of pauper children the workhouse supervision continues 
to be exercised for a year or two after this age, and this is supple- 
mented by the efforts of the admirable association, known as the 
Metropolitan Association for befriending young servants, which was 
founded by the late Mrs. Nassau Senior, whose experience as an 
inspector of pauper schools taught her the necessity for such an 
institution. Perhaps this is all that can be done in this country for 
the girls of the class with which I am dealing. But the best and 
kindest thing we could do for them would be to help them to emi- 
grate. They would be removed from any objectionable relations or 
influence, and have a better chance in a new country, where 
nothing was known of their birth and training, than in this, 
where the workhouse training is a taint anda reproach. In those 
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far-off lands they would have a surer prospect of realising our 
desire for their future, and of becoming happy wives and 
mothers. 

I see the two objections that will be urged against my scheme: 
first, the expense, and second, the State interference in such a 
relation as exists between a man and woman and their child. 
To the first I would admit that the expense in the first instance 
would be considerable, but the payments enforced would nearly 
cover the annual outlay. Five shillings a week, which would pro- 
bably be the amount paid between the parents, covers the whole 
expense of a child in small homes and nurseries that exist, up to the 
age when by their work the children can contribute something to 
their support ; and in a large institution where you would count your 
children by hundreds instead of by twenties or thirties, it would cost 
less in proportion per head, and at a very early age a boy’s work can 
become remunerative. Besides, if we recognise that something should 
be done to save these children from crime or death, we surely should 
not shrink from some expense. If we only consider for a moment 
what we pay for a site for a school, or what we spend or can save in 
one item in our School Board expenditure in one year, we should not 
hesitate about making this effort. But I go farther, and say that we 
should find it at last a real economy in the saving that would be 
effected in the decrease of crime, and in one other not inconsiderable 
item. One of the most constant inmates of our workhouses would 
disappear altogether, viz. the poor woman who has left the workhouse 
with her child, and tried to struggle on, battling with the world, in 
and out of the workhouse as work is slack or plentiful, till at last, 
after sufferings and privations hardly conceivable, she gives the 
conflict up and comes into the house for good. The child is sent 
to the pauper schools; she settles down to the dull despairing life of a 
workhouse inmate, and becomes, with her child, a permanent charge 
on the rates. Surely, besides what she and her child cost the rate- 
payers, there is something to be said in favour of making such a fate 
for any woman impossible. The objection as to the State interfering 
between the parents and child, or rather, I should say, standing 
between them so as to protect the child, appears to me to be an- 
swered by the clear precedent which exists. The Industrial School 
Acts remove children from the custody of their parents, if their 
parents either cannot control them or it is considered, from evi- 
dence given before a magistrate, that a parent or parents are 
teaching their children to become criminals, and also when the 
children are treated brutally or neglected. The father is then 
ordered to pay a weekly sum towards their support. There does 
not seem to me any fundamental difference between this and what 
I propose, plus the advantage of taking a child away in its infancy 
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before it has had time to come into contact with the infamy of its 
surroundings and before it can make any definite impression on 
their pure young minds. 

Were the evil of less magnitude, I would gladly leave it in a great 
measure to be dealt with by private benevolence; but it has long since 
assumed proportions which make that out of the question; and it is 
growing every day. The thousands of children born annually 
from unmarried parents, call loudly now for some recognition of 
their existence, and I am convinced that until every parish accepts 
the responsibility of seeing that through their agency the parents 
support these children, nothing will save them. It requires personal 
knowledge and experience of the sin and suffering connected with 
the subject to make one realise its importance. I have seen, year 
after year, strong healthy children who were sent out to nurse when 
the mother had to go to service, brought back to the home or the 
workhouse at the end of only a few weeks dying of neglect and 
starvation, with an expression of agony on their little faces that has 
wrung one’s heart. I have seen more painful sights than the death 
and release of the poor little suffering soul. Ihave seen the children 
of these women, for whom I have worked, growing up to be the same, 
and worse, than their mothers, at a tender age, driven to an evil 
life for want of care and control, and sometimes driven by the mother 
herself. The thought of such a thing is appalling. It is this 
knowledge, besides a great deal more than one has time to write of, 
which makes me urge our authorities to take some steps to protect 
these children in the manner I have indicated. Even that will 
not wipe out the evil, but I am sure it will diminish it. We 
cannot make every one good by Act of parliament, but we can take 
means to improve them—not as a measure of sentiment or pauperisa- 
tion, but in such a way as to make every one accept and realise the 
consequences of their actions. We are all striving for the same end, 
however different and imperfect our means of attaining it may be. We 
want all our boys and girls to grow up good and honest men and 
women. But clear as is our object, the path to it may easily be 
missed ; and I believe that in the case of those unhappy little beings 
who owe their existence to a man’s guilt and a woman’s weakness, 
two conditions are of paramount necessity: first, the supervision of 
the children by a proper authority, and secondly, the enforcement by 
such authority on both parents of their responsibility. 

Mary JEUNE. 
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Two notable examples of a nation that has lapsed completely from 
its high estate reviving from its decay and aspiring once more to 
hold its position in the world’s march have presented themselves 
in our day—Italy and Spain. Our attention has been more fixed 
upon Italy, because in her case two powerful empires intervened, and 
the ears of the world were deafened by the noise of strife, while on 
the other hand, Spain has fought her battles on her own ground and 
amongst her own people. Her territories lie out of the ordinary 
track of English travel, and the reports of wars and revolutions that 
have come to us from her shores have appeared to the ordinary 
Englishman as nothing but a repetition of the aimless bloodshed of 
former days. Yet a great and wonderful change has been, and is, 
taking place in the peninsula, a change of which the political aspect 
is only an index, and which cannot be fairly gauged by a mere 
history of her changes of dynasty and government. While most 
persons know something of the incidents which attended the expul- 
sion of Queen Isabel, the Carlist war, the Republic, and the restoration 
of the old dynasty in the person of the present king, Don Alfonso, 
there are few who have any idea of the changes that have taken 
place in the industrial and commercial condition of Spain. Yet if 
the truth were known, it would be seen that the political changes 
in Spain which attract so largely the attention of England are but 
the outcome of the material development of the country—are but 
the endeavours of a nation, feeling the throbs of a new life within 
it, to free itself from its shackles and bonds. If the great forward 
movements by Spain began about 1862, the year 1866 was that in 
which the discontent of the nation with its rulers first expressed 
itself in unmistakable terms. Those who, like the author of these 
lines, were at that time resident there, felt the throbs and palpita- 
tions that preceded the new birth, and the grand explosion of 1868 
had been expected at a much earlier date than that at which it 
really occurred. The authors and leaders of the movement were 
the blind agents of the inarticulate voice of a people that 
after centuries of slumber were awakening to a sense of their 
existence. Spain, the proud exclusive Spain that for ages had 
replied to all attempts to move her with the cry, “Santiago y 
Cierre Espaiia,”’ had at last caught the infection of progress that 
was hurrying on the other nations of Europe. She had opened 
her mountainous passes to the locomotive. Amongst those magni- 
ficently stern gorges which shut her in from the rest of Europe, 
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the echoes of the horn of Roland had given place to the shrill 
whistle of the steam-engine. From 1848 to 1858 some 500 miles 
of railway had been constructed, from 1858 to 1868 some 2,800 miles 
were opened, and those 2,800 miles of railway brought the revolution 
of 1868, and caused the upheaval which cracked the hard crust and 
gave play to the energies of a people. Since 1868 Spain has gone 
through a series of trials which would have taxed the energies of any 
nation. A long and trying civil war at home which paralysed all 
industry in the localities where it principally raged, which cost 
thousands of lives of those younger men who are the bone and sinew 
of a country, and which absorbed in useless expenditure millions of 
money required for its development—violent, impossible, communistic 
attempts, which, hopelessly insane as they were, yet in some cases, as 
in that of Carthagena, led to the destruction by bombardment of a 
flourishing city; a long and desultory civil war in Cuba, which 
absorbed annually thousands of soldiers and five or six millions 
sterling of money—all these, the primary result of the movement of 
1868, might well shake a country more firmly established than Spain, 
and leave her weak and exhausted. And yet strangely enough they do 
not seem to have weakened and exhausted Spain. During the whole 
of this searching period she has been advancing steadily, materially, 
and morally, and so much so that one can only wonder what she 
would have done had there not been such a “ bridal dawn of thunder 
peals” at this marriage of thought and fact. In spite of any 
soreness which unfortunate monetary transactions have created on our 
part, English people have always had a lurking fondness for Spain; 
and the Spanish people, in spite of the umbrage which our insular 
manners give them, have a sincere respect and admiration for Eng- 
land. The English character harmonises more with their own than 
that of any other European nation; and should the day ever arise 
when the two nations are brought into closer and more intimate rela- 
tions, both will find that they are by character and custom more 
nearly allied than is generally supposed by either party. The 
Republican orators of Spain are pleased to consider themselves 
members of the Latin race, and they look to France for leading 
and light in all their political changes; but the great mass of the 
nation, the bone and sinew of the country, the silent toiling tillers 
of the soil, are not of this way of thinking. In their veins runs too 
much of the old Gothic blood, the hard, enduring fibre which fur- 
nished forth the warriors from Castille, who marched in full armour 
across the tropical mountains of the New World, who in bands of 
fifties and hundreds boldly launched themselves into the interior of 
vast continents, and founded cities that are a wonder to those who 
now see them. 


It is a knowledge of the interest which English people still 
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feel for Spain and her people that emboldens me to think they will 
be interested in following the material development of the country 
during the last few years. Such a review will probably throw a 
clearer light on her condition and prospects than any barren history 
of the rise and fall of the political jugglers who unfortunately 
too often figure in the newspapers as the arbiters of their country’s 
destinies, whilst they are in truth but the top foam on a wave 
that bears them along, and whose momentum they do not accele- 
rate and cannot materially retard. For this purpose I shall take 
what information I can from the last Government returns of 
1882, and contrast it with those of 1862-63. The year 1863 was 
indeed, one may say, industrially the starting-point of Spain, for 
although in 1860 she was already beginning to construct railways at 
arapid rate—for in that one year she more than doubled her rate of 
construction, increasing from 184 miles opened in 1859, to 473 miles 
opened in 1860—yet the principal movement in her development did 
not begin till about the year 1862-3, and these years therefore offer 
a convenient starting-point for comparison with her state to-day. 

Commencing with the population, the official returns give for the 
last three censuses— 


1850 . . ‘ . ° . . 10,942,280 
ere! 
1877 (last census) ‘ e : ‘ 16,634,345. 


The total increase from 1860 to 1877 was 960,809, or, say, 6°13 per 
cent. This is not large, but it must be taken into account that 
during these years Spain was torn by intestine strife both at home 
and in her principal colony, Cuba. If no great battles were fought, 
scarcely a day passed without some skirmish, in which many on both 
sides were killed. Thus if the roll of the year were taken it would 
probably be found that the killed and wounded in this desultory 
fighting exceeded the probable losses of one or two great battles. 
The increase in population of the cities has been very marked; in 
some instances this may be accounted for by the war which drove 
many families from the country into the cities, and once established 
there, they did not care to remove back again to their country homes. 
Madrid, which has increased 21°43 per cent. since last census, 
probably owes a good deal to this cause; but Bilbao, which has 
increased 82°17 per cent., and Pontevedra, which has increased 195 
per cent., can only owe their rapid rise to the development of com- 
merce. In the case of Bilbao this is easily explained by the 
development of her iron mines; in that of Pontevedra it is not so 
easily explained. 

The principal cities of Spain in the order of population are, accord- 
ing to the last census of 1877 :— 
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Madrid ‘ ; ‘ . ’ ‘ . 397,816 
Barcelona . . . . . . R 248,943 
Valencia . ‘ " . . * . 143,861 
Seville 7 “ . . A ‘ ‘ 134,318 
Malaga ‘ : ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 115,882 
Murcia ‘ ; ‘ « ; - . 91,805 


Of the remaining 43 capital cities, 30 contain under 30,000 inhabit- 
ants, the remaining 13 vary from 30,000 to 90,000. The total area 
of Spain is 504,516 square kilométres, which corresponds to a popu- 
lation of 32-97 per square kilométre, the most populous province 
being Barcelona with 108°82 inhabitants per square kilométre, the 
least populous being Cuenca with 13-74 inhabitants per kilométre. 
In 1860 only 19°97 per cent. of the population could read and 
write; in 1877 this had increased to 24°48 per cent., the rate of 
increase being 4°51 per cent. 
Referring to the general trade statistics of the country— 


In 1862, the Exports were . ‘ ‘ £11,105,322 
the Imports were 16,793,127 


Total  £27,898,449 





In this year the imports exceeded the exports by £5,687,805. 


In 1882, the Exports were . ‘ ‘ £30,615,043 
the Imports were 32,666,676 


Total £63,281,7 19 


The excess of imports over exports was in this year only £2,051,633. 
Of the imports of 1882, £2,762,069 was for wheat alone. Spain does 
not generally import wheat, but the year 1882 was one of unusual 
drought in the south of Spain, the entire wheat crop having failed. 
Had it not been for this exceptional circumstance the exports would 
have exceeded the imports, and whatever political economists may 
say as to so-called balance of trade, there can be no doubt that 
in the present case the change in the proportion of exports to imports 
shows a great development of the resources of the country. 

The increase of exports and imports during the twenty years has 
been £35,383,270, or, say, about 250 per cent. The imports and 
exports of 1881 amounted to £52,858,340, the increase, therefore, in 
the year 1882 was £10,423,379. In this amount, however, is 
included the two and three-quarter millions due to imported wheat, 
which can scarcely be looked upon as an improvement in the trade 
of the country. If we take the average of the last five years we find 
this was £47,135,720, the increase, therefore, in 1882 over the five 
previous years was £16,145,999, or, say, about 34 per cent. Taking 
the mean of the last five years, the principal increase has been in 
exports :—— 
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Wine 4 , . ‘ . £5,840,068 
Minerals . P ‘ A ‘ ; 1,964,498 
Oranges . ° , , ° 752,035 


The decrease in exports has been :— 


Lead . m ‘ ‘ ; ‘ £218,479 
Oil . . . ‘ ° . 151,658 
Flour ‘ F R ‘ ‘ 267,235 


In the trade with Spain France takes the lead, England occupies 
the second place, and Germany the third. The respective gross 
amounts of trade done with these three countries in the year 1882, 
including both exports and imports, was, according to the official 
returns :— 

France . : 7 ‘ . £21,226,399 


England . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 16,241,714 
Germany . > ‘ ‘ ; 3,593,526 


The trade with France has increased about 150 per cent. since 1862, 
whilst that with England has little more than doubled itself. The 
trade with Germany may be said to have sprung up almost entirely 
during the last twenty years, as in 1862 it only stood at £147,226. 
In the statement given above as to the value of the exports and 
imports, it should be borne in mind that the official returns very 
much under-estimate the amounts. The administration of the 
Spanish customs is not a model of purity, and we might probably, 
without risk of exaggeration, increase the official returns by 25 per 
cent. Now as regards the shipping in which these goods are carried. 
According to the official returns, the total number of ships entered 
and cleared, and their tonnage, was as follows :— 


1862 
Ships entered and cleared . ° ° ‘ 18,820 
Registered tonnage , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 2,836,966 
1882 
Shipsentered andcleared . . . ‘ 39,490 
Registered tonnage © «© '« o « 3000088 


Of the 39,490 ships entered and cleared in 1882, 16,823 sailed under 
the national flag, and 22,667 under foreign flags. The proportion 
of French and English ships and their tonnage was as follows :— 


Ships. Tons. 
English ‘ . e 8,653 5,074,389 
French ‘ r 5,874 2,333,069 
Totals . 14,527 7,407,458 








In this comparison, as was to be expected, England has the advan- 
tage. It should be remembered here that in the entry of ships sail- 
ing under the Spanish national flag are included many ships owned 
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in England, which sail under the Spanish flag in order to avail 
themselves of the advantages offered to national ships. Before 
taking leave of this part of the subject it may be interesting to note 
the principal articles of import and export of France and England. 
They are as follows :— 


ENGLAND. 
Exports from Spain. Tons. | Imports. Tons, 
Iron Ore i ‘ ‘. 2,775,832 | Coal . ; ; ‘ . 957,718 
Copper Ore . ; . 567,471 | Coke . : : ; - 105,202 
Lead in Bars . . 69,932 | PigIron . : , . 41,737 
Esparto ; ‘ . 40,119 Guano ‘ . ; ‘ 6,783 
Copper . 22,624 | Machinery ‘ . . 10,864 


Common Wine . 1,940,714 gallons 
Sherry Wine. - 3,698,838 


” ! 


FRANCE. 
Exported to France. Tons. Imported from France. Tons, 
Lead in Bars ‘ ‘ 44,407 | Wheat . A ‘ - 63,841 
PigIron . , ° 6,458 | Flour , . ‘ - 12,542 
Salt . . . ‘ 14,497 | Other Grain ‘ ; . 23,290 
Oranges ‘ : 19,448 | Guano ‘ , ; P 8,881 
Wine. . 130,185,427 gallons | Machinery ; ‘ . 4,501 


Whether we suppose the progress of Spain during the last twenty 
years to be due to her railways, or, on the other hand, consider that 
the railways have only been the symbol of an activity which has been 
called into play by other causes, there can be no doubt that the 
progress of the country is largely identified with the extension of the 
railway system. The first line was opened in 1848, and was seventeen 
miles in length. During the two following years no further lines were 
constructed, But in 1851 some other lines were opened, and the increase 
was steady, though not great, up to 1858, at which date 527 miles 
were open to the public. The additional lines opened from 1858 to 1868 
were 2,805 miles, and this may be said to have been the most active 
period of construction. During the troublous times that succeeded to 
the revolution of 1868 little was done towards the extension of rail- 
ways, and it was not until 1875 that capitalists were again able to 
turn their attention to this subject. Thus, in the second decade, 
from 1868 to 1878 only 818 fresh miles of line were opened. The 
length opened from 1878 to 1883 has been 715 miles. The total 
length of lines opened to traffic on the 1st January, 1883, was 4,865 
miles, and the total number of miles in construction at that date 
was 1,277, whilst the new schemes, of which the plans had been 
approved by Government, but which had not yet been commenced, 
embraced 1,612 miles. In addition to this, during the year 1882, 
Government had authorised the studies of 37 new lines, the length of 
which was, of course, not known. The country would appear, there- 
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fore, to have again entered into a period of constructive activity. 
Until quite recently almost the whole of the Spanish railways have 
been constructed with French capital, and under French direction. 
English enterprise, which has taken such a leading part in railway 
works in other parts of the world, has been conspicuous by its absence 
in Spain. The causes of this abstinence were twofold. In the first 
place, the closing of the English Stock Exchange to Spanish enter- 
prises, in consequence of the vexed question of the famous coupons, 
acted as an effectual bar to the application of English capital to such 
works; and secondly, the form of aid given by the State was not one 
that suited the English capitalists. The capital which England 
refused to give was easily found in France, and to France and 
Belgium went the principal orders for railway material, and the 
English trade suffered accordingly, as we have seen. 

During the early times, many of the railways received subventions 
amounting to one-half of the estimated cost of the line, payment 
being made in a special form of Government bond known as railway 
bonds. These bonds have now been called in and converted into 
4 per cent. stock, and all subventions are now paid in cash. By the 
existing law subventions cannot exceed 25 per cent. of the estimated 
cost, and in no case can this exceed £3,840 per mile, or say 60,000 fr. 
per kilométre. The total amount of subventions actually paid by 
Government up to date, December 31st, 1882, was £24,529,148. 
This is a goodly sum; and we may safely conclude, looking at the 
present position of Spanish railways, that the Government would 
have saved a large amount of this had they adopted the principle of 
guaranteed interest. Could they have been quite sure of the honesty 
of the companies making the lines and of that of their own inspectors of 
accounts this might have been so, but the Spanish Ministers probably 
knew their own business best, and wisely concluded that a fixed 
liability, although a large one, was better than one of which they 
could not foresee the amount. 

We will now briefly glance at the present position of some of 
the principal railways. Of the 4,865 miles of line opened on 
December 31st, 1882, 2,946 miles are held by three companies, 
the remaining 1,919 miles being held by a number of smaller 
companies. These three companies, who between them hold more 
than 60 per cent. of the whole network of lines constructed, 
are: — 1st. The Northern Railway, which holds the main line 
from Bayonne to Madrid, and the several lines to Bilbao, Pam- 
plona, &c., branching off from it. 2nd. The Madrid, Zaragoza, and 
Alicante Company, which holds the main line from Madrid to 
Seville, that from Madrid to Portugal, those to Alicante and Valencia 
on the Mediterranean sea-board, that from Madrid to Zaragoza, and 
various others ; their network embraces almost all the central part of 
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Spain south of Madrid. 3rd. The Andaluces Company, which holds 
the line from Seville to Cadiz, and almost all the lines comprised in 
the district of Andalucia proper. The relative lengths of line held 
by these three companies are— 


Northern Railway Company , ° . 1,092 miles 

Madrid, Zaragoza, and Alicante ey . oe. 

Andaluces Company . . 460 ,, 
“Total 2,946 ,, 





— 


An examination of the financial position and prospects of these 
three lines will give us a pretty fair idea of the state of the railways 
in Spain. 

Northern Railway Company. Length, 1,092 miles. The total 
capital of this company is £26,769,868, of which £15,972,480 are 
obligations and £4,147,388 was subvention. 


The Gross Products for 1882 were ‘ . £2,319,686 
The Working Expenses. ‘ ; . 952,886 


Nett produce £1,366, 800 


Which left, after payment of interest on and amortization of obliga- 
tions, &c., a disposable balance of £406,916. Out of this balance a 
dividend of 6 per cent. was paid on the shares, absorbing £399,000, 
and £7,916 was carried to reserve, which amounted at that date to 
£81,428. The average gross earnings per mile per year was £2,120. 
The average working expenses 41-07 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The obligations of the company are of 500 fr. nominal value, with 
interest at 3 per cent. The first series were issued at 250 fr., the 
last at 305 fr.; their present value in the market is 325 fr. The 
present value of the shares in the market is 505 fr. The average 
cost per mile of line is £24,902. 

Madrid, Zaragoza, and Alicante line. Length, 1,394 miles. Total 
capital, £24,281,387, of which £14,598,600 is in obligations, and 
£2,204,887 was subventions. 


The Gross Produce in 1882 was . : . £2,079,961 
The Working Expenses . : ‘ ° 834,913 


Nett produce £1,245,048 


The total available balance, after payment of interest on obligations, 
&e., was £331,193. Out of this a dividend of 22 fr. per share 
was declared for the year 1882, equivalent to 4:4 per cent. The 
average gross earnings per mile were £1,489. The working expenses, 
including repairs and renewals, 40-14 per cent. of the gross receipts. 
The obligations of this company are similar to those of the Northern 
Railway ; they were issued at 250 fr., and they are at present quoted 
at 322 fr. The cost per mile has been £17,418. 
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Andaluces Company. Length, 460 miles. The capital of this 
company is represented by £4,633,392, of which £3,328,784 is in 
obligations. 

The Gross Earnings in 1882 were . ‘ . £416,780 
Working Expenses ; J ‘ ? 195,501 
Nett produce £221,279 








The disposable surplus after payment of charges was £63,273. Out 
of this amount a dividend of 5 per cent. was distributed on the share 
capital, absorbing £60,000, and the balance, £3,273, carried to 
reserve. The average gross earnings per mile were £906, and the 
average working expenses 46°90 per cent. of the gross earnings. 
The obligations of this company are of various kinds. The last 
issue were of the nominal value of 500 fr., bearing 3 per cent. interest, 
and amortizable at par over seventy-nine years. They were issued at 
315 fr., and at this price do not quite give 5 per cent. interest. 
Reviewing these three principal companies we find that they paid 
respectively 6 per cent., 4°4 per cent., and 5 per cent. on their share 
capital, but it should be borne in mind that a large amount of their 
capital is in bonds. These bonds were issued for the most part at a 
price that gave 6 per cent. and have a sinking fund. At their present 
market price they do not give quite 5 per cent., which shows the 
good estimation in which they are held in France; in fact, the bonds 
of Spanish Railways have always been favourites in France, and there 
is scarcely a waiter in a café who has not saved up money to buy one 
or two of them. The form under which they were issued was an 
enticing one to the French public ; they are nominally of the value of 
500 francs with 3 per cent. interest, issued at 250 francs, and are 
repayable at par by annual drawings over the term of the concession, 
usually ninety-nine years ; thus a kind of gambling interest is given 
to the bond which may be drawn any year and paid off at par. Most 
of the Spanish lines are granted for terms of ninety-nine years, after 
which they revert to the Government. During the revolutionary 
period of 1868 some lines were granted in perpetuity, but this is not 
done now, the old limit of ninety-nine years having been returned to. 
The three large companies are nominally Spanish companies, being 
constituted under the Spanish law of Anonymous Companies, and 
having their ostensible seat in Madrid, but they are in reality managed 
by a board in Paris, where the capital really is. The Spanish law, 
however, is a very convenient one to work under, and there are many 
advantages obtained by adopting it. The amount of capital that has 
been placed in France for the construction of Spanish railways is 
very large, as will be seen from the foregoing remarks. The three 
companies mentioned above have alone placed £33,899,864 of bonds, 


not counting share capital; and a large majority of the remaining 
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lines have lately drawn largely on France for their funds. Within 
the last few years the Spaniards have begun to construct railways 
with their own capital, but the Spanish public as a whole have not 
yet acquired sufficient confidence in their Government or themselves 
to allow them to invest their money in industrial enterprises. Apart 
from the large centres of population, the old custom still continues of 
burying their gold under the hearthstone until sufficient has accumu- 
lated to allow of its being employed in the purchase of a plot of land. 
An approximately accurate estimate of the large amount of gold thus 
withdrawn from circulation in Spain would astonish those who do not 
know the country and judge its wealth by the outward aspect of its 
poverty-stricken villages. Should any Government ever be estab- 
lished of sufficient stability to gain the confidence of the people 
and induce them to invest their money in industrial enterprises, no 
foreign capital will then be required either for her railways or 
other works. It will be seen that if Spain was late in entering into 
the field of railway construction, she has made good amends for her 
dilatoriness and is now proceeding at a rate which is perhaps rather 
more rapid than convenient. 

Meanwhile, in their desire to extend their railway system, the 
Spanish Government seem to have left out of sight altogether the 
fostering of irrigation. Spain is by no means a fertile country ; 
much of it is mountainous and not fit for cultivation, and there are 
large areas which, from want of seasonable rains, can only produce 
precarious crops. The vast plains of Castille do not receive in the whole 
year a rainfall of more than fifteen or sixteen inches, and during the 
seven months from March to September only about eight inches of 
rain falls. In some districts, such as Murcia, two years have been 
known to elapse without any rain having fallen. In the year 1882 the 
whole of the crops in Andalucia were lost for want of rain, and cattle 
died by hundreds for want of pasture. In earlier times it is probable 
that the climate was more favourable to agriculture; but the constant 
denudation of the forests (an evil that still continues unchecked) 
has led to a gradual change of climate. The rain, when it does fall, 
sweeps across the bare denuded surface of the ground, carrying off 
the finer particles of soil; the streams and smaller rivers, which, 
like the famous Manzanares at Madrid, are dry beds in the summer, 
become for a few days or hours raging torrents, to dry up again as 
soon as the temporary storm has passed. There is nothing to retain 
the moisture and cause it to sink into the ground, to reappear again 
as springs and be useful to agriculture, and it is difficult to check 
the evil, since no trees will now grow, except under artificial irriga- 
tion. Still, it is most important that some attempt should be made 
to replant the country, and, as a first step, the construction of irriga- 
tion canals should be fostered. 
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Private enterprise unaided cannot do this. Irrigation canals, 
however paying they may be to the Government and the country in 
general, are notoriously bad investments for the constructors. Irri- 
gated ground in Spain always produces two, and often three, crops a 
year; dry ground produces one crop every two or three years. To 
change the system of cultivation from dry cultivation to wet it is 
necessary to quintuple the population and the capital devoted to the 
land. Until this is done it is impossible for the constructors of the 
canal to expect to get such a rent for their water as will pay a return 
on the capital expended. This is a question of generations. I see no 
other resource but a guaranteed interest, and the Spanish ministerial 
mind is opposed to this. Yet something should be done. It isa 
disgrace to see rivers like the Tagus, the Guadiana, the Ebro, the 
Guadalquivir, not to mention a host of minor rivers, running useless 
to the sea, when the example of the marvellous fertility of the old 
irrigated regions of Valencia, Murcia, and Granada show what could 
be done. Irrigation schemes exist, and concessions have been given 
years ago for the irrigation of most of the principal valleys mentioned 
above, but no capital can be found to construct them. If a tenth part 
of the money lavished by the Government on railways had been judi- 
ciously spent on canals, all the principal ones could have been con- 
structed, and the results would have been of immense value to the 
country. As it is, the history of irrigation from 1862 to 1882 is a 
blank—nothing has been done. 

Much has been done during the last twenty years in the improve- 
ment of ports and harbours, developments of mines, and the com- 
mencement of new industrial enterprises. Seville has seen constructed 
a fine line of quays, its river deepened and straightened, so that 
steamers of 1,200 tons burden can now come up and unload at the 
city. This place promises soon to become the principal port of Anda- 
lucia, to the destruction of Cadiz, whose ancient glories are sadly 
waning. Huelva in the last twelve years has become an important 
place, thanks chiefly to the French and English companies working 
the rich mineral districts of that province. Aguilas, Carthagena, 
Valencia, Tarragona, Vifiaroz, and other harbours on the Mediterranean 
coast have all been improved and extended. On the north coast 
Bilbao, thanks to its iron mines, has become a most important port. 
The exports and imports from this place, which in 1872 did not 
exceed 440,000 tons, during the last year exceeded 4,000,000 tons. 
A Harbour Board has been created, extensive works have been 
undertaken, and as a first result the water on the bar has been 
deepened by six feet, and the mean tonnage of the ships using the 
port has been increased from 772 tons in 1881 to 1,048 tons in 1888. 
In mines, the principal development has been in iron and copper. 
The shipments of iron ore from Bilbao have increased from 425,000 
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tons in 1872 to 3,737,176 tons in 1882. Of this amount, 2,450,831 
tons were shipped to England and Scotland, in return for which we 
sent them 102,543 tons of coal and coke. 

It is needless to mention the famous copper pyrites mines of Rio 
Tinto, in the Province of Huelva, which were bought not many years 
ago by an English Company for the enormous sum of £3,800,000— 
perhaps the largest price ever given for a mine—as this company is 
principally English, and is well known. Apart from these two 
salient examples, however, both due to foreign enterprise, not much 
has been done during the last twenty years to develop the great 
mineral riches of the country. The coal fields of Belmez and Espiel 
have been opened up partially, and the principal railway companies 
have secured some of these mines for their own lines, and are work- 
ing them advantageously ; but the coal treasures of Spain have not 
yet been properly explored. It is not improbable that extensive fields 
may yet be discovered as the demand for coal increases. I have 
said nothing as to the finances of the country. This is indeed too 
large a question to be treated at the end of an article. I will 
merely therefore give a few figures in reference to this. The revenue, 
which was £18,181,398 in 1854, had increased in 1864 to £26,173,073, 
and in 1882 to 1883 to £31,239,809. The estimates of 1881-2, 
which showed an apparent deficit of £994,604, resulted in a surplus 
of £262,791. Those of 1882-3 were not quite so favourable. 

Compared with other countries, Spain is yet lamentably behind- 
hand, and the figures we have given as representing her trade and 
commerce appear miserably small for a nation that three hundred 
years ago was the principal figure in European history. But Spain 
of 1883 must not be judged by comparison with Spain of 1583, but 
with the awakened Spain of 1862, and judged by this light the 
advance made by the country is sufficiently remarkable, and the 
advance goes on with an accelerated velocity that every mile of rail- 
‘way opened up tends to increase. With the development of her 
industrial resources, and they are many and great, the era of “ pro- 
nunciamentos”’ and revolutions will disappear ; as a matter of fact, 
they are disappearing fast. The attempts lately made to continue 
the old game have been looked upon with cold contempt by the 
country generally, and it is only in the magnified reports of English 
newspapers that they look at all formidable. The Spain of 1883 
does not want revolution ; it is beginning to find out that no good 
end is served by such proceedings, that, in fact, they affect too 
dangerously their own money interests ; and the industrial classes are 
discovering that in such cases it is they in the long run who have to 
pay the piper, and that it is at their expense the political notabilities 
of the age climb up to their positions. I think the appreciation of 
this fact is extending rapidly amongst all classes in Spain, and I 
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look forward with confidence to a continued and rapid increase in 
the commercial development of the country, and to a corresponding 
diminution in the frequency of political changes. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words as to the cha- 
racter of the working classes. The untravelled Briton is perhaps 
of all men the most prejudiced, and the extraordinary hallucinations 
that are entertained in England as regards Spain and her people 
would be laughable were they not lamentable. Spain in the mind of 
the ordinary Englishman is enveloped in a fantastic halo of romance ; 
the people when not smoking cigarettes are supposed to recline under 
orange-trees, or, dressed in the style of Figaro, to be “twirling the 
jocund castanets.” The Spanish working man is really a most sober 
hard-working being, not much given to dancing, and not at all to 
drinking. They are exceptionally clever and sharp, and learn any 
new trade with great facility. They are, as a rule, exceedingly 
honest, perfect gentlemen in their manners, and the lowest labourer 
has a sang froid and ease of manner which many a person in a higher 
rank in this country might envy. When in masses they are the 
quietest and most tractable workmen it has ever been my lot to deal 
with, and I speak from practical experience. The peasant and 
working man—the real bone and sinew of the country—are as fine a 
race as one might wish to meet with. I cannot say as much for the 
Government employés and politicians ; connection with politics seems 
to have a corrupt and debasing effect, which, although perhaps 
exaggerated in Spain, is not confined to that country only. 

GrorGcE Hicarn. 











COUNCILS AND COMEDIANS. 


I rinp it to be the very general opinion of those who, from their 
position, ought to be able to form a fairly correct one on the subject, 
that the English Stage, as distinct from the English drama, was never 
in a more flourishing condition than at the present moment; and 
they also assert that however low, admittedly, might have been the 
estimation in which the actor’s profession was formerly held by the 
majority of the community, the professors of the histrionic art are 
now respected by all classes, except by, here and there, a few narrow- 
minded individuals who still cling to old-fashioned prejudices; and 
that, outside certain bigoted circles, the actor’s society is courted, 
and wherever he chooses to appear as a guest, he is received with 
open arms. Not only do the comedians amuse and interest the 
theatre-going public, but they are the ornaments of the very highest 
socicty ; and in the full blaze of light in which they live, move, and 
have their being, they are, as a body, without fear and without 
reproach among their fellow-citizens, from the highest to the lowest. 

On the hypothesis that the facts will, on examination, bear out 
the above assertion, I accept, in an unquestioning spirit, and heartily 
welcome this statement of the case as an unmistakable sign of the 
spread of a genuinely liberal tone of thought, and as evidence of a 
marked improvement on such a state of society as unquestionably 
existed up to within a very recent period. 

It is not so much my purpose now to inquire how this change for 
the better has been brought about, as to ascertain how it ever hap- 
pened that a calling, which in its rude commencement was almost 
inseparable from the external practice of the most solemn religious 
rites, false as was the object of that worship, and which in later times 
was one of the most ordinary, as it was one of the most impressive, 
means of instructing the people in the verities of the Christian faith, 
should have sunk so low that its followers all over Europe received 
scant consideration from the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, and 
in England, with which we have specially to do, the majority of 
them, under certain conditions, were classed by the law with rogues 
and vagabonds. There is an opinion widely spread, occasionally 
expressed with more or less distinctness, and where not expressed 
pretty generally understood, that the Church is primarily responsible 
for the ill repute into which the stage for so long and so universally 
had fallen. 

Before proceeding I wish to explain that, in this article, “the 
stage” must be taken first and foremost to mean “ professional 
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players.” “The drama”’ includes the stage, and is incomplete with- 
out it; for the stage cannot exist without the drama, although the 
drama, as literature, can exist without the stage. The sins of 
dramatists have been visited on the performers, and the moral character 
of dramatic authorship has suffered by the bad reputation of the 
players. Both actors and authors, though not by any means insepa- 
rable, have been for the most part so closely allied as to be tarred with 
the same brush. In the eyes of the merchant, the tradesman, the 
noble inheritor of wealth, and the squirearchy, to adopt the profes- 
sion of any art, or to take to the pen as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood, has always appeared to be the merest folly, the charac- 
teristic of a Ne’er-do-well who preferred the chance of coming in for 
an occasional feast to the certainty of earning his daily bread by 
regular attendance to business. 

The secrecy usually hitherto necessary at the very outset in adopt- 
ing the stage as a profession, the chances and changes of the career, 
its ups and downs, the varied associations, the good fellowship, the 
immediate rewards, the triumphs of the theatre, the suddenly achieved 
celebrity, and then the chance of having the freedom of behind-the- 
scenes conferred upon the novice who, thenceforward, can enjoy this 
coveted privilege as a right, and the fact of belonging to a caste 
entirely separated from the general public,—all this would exercise a 
most powerful fascination over the youth possessed of that “artistic 
temperament,” which counts for so much in the consideration of this 
question, and which is so dangerous to its possessor. 

All this, in a less degree, is true of those who prefer gaining 
their livelihood by painting, sculpture, or music, to the ordinary 
routine of trade, the counting-house, or to becoming a member of one 
of the recognised professions. But though the respectable friends of 
the youth who selects an artistic career would shake their heads over 
his wilfulness, yet as painting, sculpture, or music involve palpable 
study, they would not see in it such probabilities of an utterly wasted 
life, as would at once strike them if he had announced his intention 
of going on the Stage. The artist in oils or water colours, the 
scribbler for the papers or for the stage, the composer without pupils, 
were all, in the opinion of these steady-going, common-place worthies, 
wasting their time and doing very little good; but the youth who 
went on the stage was looked upon as doing positive harm, or at the 
least as having seriously imperilled his title to respectability, and, by 
some very strict sectarians, he would be considered as having become 
a son of perdition. 

I shall be quite prepared to hear it stated by those who are incapable 
of appreciating the case, or who wilfully misunderstand my meaning, 
that these opinions in regard to the stage as a profession are held 
by me, and that I myself consider the actor’s calling essentially 
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disreputable. I do nothing of the sort; I have never said it, written 
it, or thought it. It may be accidentally disreputable, just as the 
clergy of a whole province, at one particular time, may be disreputable. 
But no unprejudiced person can refuse to acknowledge the fact that the 
profession of acting, i.e. the stage, from almost the earliest times up 
to within a very few years of the present date, has been considered 
as incompatible with God-fearing respectability, and with the prac- 
tice of that outward decorum which should be the visible sign of the 
well-regulated interior life, though, as we all know, it is only too 
frequently “the tribute that vice pays to virtue.” I am delighted 
to think that the theatrical profession is growing in public favour, 
and that in adopting it an educated lady, possessed of no specially 
striking histrionic qualifications, but to whom no other employment 
may happen to be open, will not be any longer looked upon as 
having sacrificed her social position. The actor’s calling has fallen 
from its high estate, but to this it may, by those who respect 
themselves, be restored. It will not be uninteresting, then, just at 
this transitional period of the existence of the English stage, to 
inquire how it fell,into such bad repute? on what the prevailing 
opinion as to the laxity of its professors was founded? how this 
opinion grew, by whom was it fostered, and whether the Church is 
responsible for the opprobrium attached to the name of player, or 
whether it was not after all the players themselves who are alone to 
blame ? 

I have already said that the explanation which will be generally 
given is that the Church was, everywhere and always, the bitter and 
uncompromising foe of the stage, and that civilised society took its 
tone from the Church which had condemned the stage, especially 
and particularly the professional players and all their works. This 
is what I have heard and seen asserted, and the first part of this 
assertion is what I am prepared to deny. The Church must always 
be the bitter and uncompromising foe of evil, and if the stage incul- 
cated evil, if the life of the players as a body was loose and im- 
moral, were the stage, in fact, intrinsically evil, then the Church, as 
the divinely appointed censor morum, with a commission to speak 
when She judged the occasion fit, could not choose but condemn 
authors, plays, and players. “Wherever such a case arose, the loyal 
servants of the Church, the watchmen at their posts, warned their 
people ; there was no necessity for the Church to speak authorita- 
tively, authors and players stood self-condemned. The simple ques- 
tion is, has the Church ever pronounced the stage anathema? The 
answer is clear and emphatic: the Church has never pronounced 
the stage anathema. But, it will be at once objected, the clergy 
have rarely shown themselves favourable to the stage. This, if true, 
would not suffice to prove that the Church had ever spoken authori- 
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tatively on the matter; for what the clergy of any particular time 
or place, or on any special occasions, or even as a general rule, 
may do, is not, nor need it represent, the authoritative voice of the 
Church. Until the Church has condemned the stage, the stage is 
open to all as an honest profession, in which men and women may 
save their souls, as well as in the practice of music, dancing, paint- 
ing, and literature. The conduct of a portion of the French clergy 
in regard to the burial of Moliére must seem to all liberal-minded 
Christians of the present day morally inexcusable, though not pro- 
fessionally, that is ecclesiastically, indefensible, as I shall presently 
demonstrate. That it was as a mere question of policy a blunder, 
there can scarcely be a doubt; but, the case suggests that, with 
the exception of those good but mistaken men who considered their 
rigour warranted by the circumstances of the times, the profligate 
French clergy thought they were in some way compounding with 
heaven for their own vices, by their intolerance towards the unfor- 
tunate play-actors. I have dealt with this stock historical difficulty 
at once, as the one most likely to occur to every one, and shall have 
occasion to return to it again briefly a little later on. 

My first point, however, is to show that the degradation of the 
players’ calling was not owing to any authoritative condemnation by 
the Church. 

To do so it will be necessary to refer to the Councils in which the 
Church has spoken authoritatively on the subject; for what eminent 
ecclesiastics, or even the greatest fathers of the Church, may have 
said, or written, on the matter has no more value than what may be 
derived from their individual or collective weight of character. Such 
utterances command our respectful attention, but as positive rules of 
conduct carrying with them the obligation of observance, they have 
no claim on our obedience. 

In the treatise on comedies by Armand, Prince de Conti, written 
between 1650 and 1665, is to be found a collection of the Church’s 
conciliar pronouncements on the stage; and as some of these 
canons were, centuries after their enactment, quoted by Bossuet as 
applicable to the circumstances of his time, and were adapted to the 
occasion and actually enforced by the French clergy, their quotation 
here, with a short reference to their history, will show, not that the 
Church has ever condemned the stage, but that in Bossuet’s opinion 
(as may be gathered also from the Prince de Conti’s preface) French 
society had returned to that state of paganism for which these disci- 
plinary canons of the Church had been originally intended. Let 
us now see what they were :— 


Council of Elvira, a.p. 305, Canon lIxii. The actors who wish to embrace 
Christianity must renounce their profession. 
Canon lxyii. forbids Christians to marr y actors on pain of excommunication. 
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Canon v. of the Council of Arles, A.D..314. Comedians who continue in their 
profession after becoming Christians to be excommunicated. 

Canon ii. of the Council of Carthage forbids all laics to assist at the shows, 
‘“‘because,” it adds, ‘‘ Christians have always been forbidden to go to 
places which are defiled by blasphemies.” 

Here it will be at once seen that these canons are directed against 
the pagan spectacles and the pagan theatrical representations in 
which the Christian rites were ridiculed in the grossest manner. The 
canon as quoted by Armand goes on to say it is “ défendu aux Chrétiens 
daller aux lieux ot Pon ne fait que des actions désordonnées et honteuses ; 
et ou, par conséquent, les Chrétiens, qui y sont présens, font cause que 
le nom de Dieu est blasphémé par les Infidelles voyant le mépris que les 
Chrétiens font de la temperance et de l’ honesteté.”” Now herein is the 
justification of the action of the French clergy in the seventeenth 
century ; for as society in France was in such a state that the lower 
classes were brutalised and the upper only “baptised pagans,” and 
as unbounded license was permitted to dramatic authors and players, 
so that the plots of the pieces were “ immodest and scandalous,” and 
the plays could not be witnessed by decent Christians without parti- 
cipation in the sin of the writers and actors, was it not natural 
that those of the clergy who still possessed a conscience should have 
considered themselves warranted by the circumstances of the time 
in applying the discipline which the Church had deemed necessary 
for her children in the third century to some of her children in the 
seventeenth? The Church had never condemned the right use but 
the abuse of the stage, never condemned the players except when the 
profession had disgraced itself, and when it was impossible for a 
Christian to remain a player and to persevere in the practice of his 
religion. In the fifth century, the Council of Africa, exercising ex- 
treme prudence in its dealings with the spectacles, which were so 
popular with the people that even the emperors dared not entirely 
abolish them, demanded that the performances should not be given 
on holy days nor during the hours of divine service; that Christians 
should not be compelled to assist at the yeua défendus either as actors 
or spectators, and finally the Church launched her anathemas against 
those of her children who should disobey the orders and discipline of 
this Council. 

A.D. 398. The Council of Carthage forbade Christians to resort to the theatre 

‘instead of church. 

In 424 the African Council speaks of “the infamous tribe of 
comedians” as of acaste apart. Now up to this time paganism had 
been dying hard. The Christian monks were to the worshipper of 
the gods a race of “ filthy animals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to 
refuse the name of men;’ the Christians, the meanest of mankind, 
were the objects of public scorn and derision, and their rites and 
ceremonies were publicly ridiculed on the stage. It was at one of 
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these performances that Genesius, a player, acted the part of a dying 
man, to whom came two other comedians impersonating a Chris- 
tian priest and an exorcist, when suddenly the jest became earnest, 
and Genesius, illuminated by a divine grace, declared himself a 
Christian. He was immediately martyred, and his festival is down 
in the Calendar of Saints for the twenty-sixth of August. “Fleury 
places his death in 303,” says Alban Butler, who records the conver- 
sion of another comedian a.p. 297, who on the stage was burlesquing 
the ceremony of baptism. 

This then was the sort of stage and players condemned by the 
Church. As paganism died out, the necessity for disciplinary canons 
against the ‘infamous race of comedians” gradually ceased. An 
imperial edict in 435 forbids shows on Sundays, and releases 
every one from the penalties of non-attendance. The Council of 
Arles, 452, re-enacts the canon of 314, and then there is silence on 
the subject until the Council of Trullo, at the end of the seventh 
century. Among its canons, which were accepted with a qualifying 
clause by Pope Hadrian, is to be found a condemnation of comedians, 
and a decree against spectacles and dances at the theatres on account 
of their “dissolute and immodest character.” At the beginning of 
the ninth century a provincial council of Chalons-sur-Saone warns 
priests against ‘“ comédiens, les farces, et les jeux deshonestes.” 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century another provincial 
council, the Council of Bourges, exhorts all Christians to avoid “as 
much as possible” dances, public games, comedies, masques, and 
gambling. But this was only a fatherly admonition, and even if any 
pains and penalties had been attached, the enactments of a provincial 
council are not the solemn authoritative pronouncements of the 
Church. 

In all this there is no condemnation of the stage when put to its 
legitimate use of representing and illustrating the drama, for the 
instruction of the unlearned, for the recreation of the educated, for 
the improvement of art, for the edification and the harmless amuse- 
ment of all classes. 

Now we pass to the time when the clergy—and here I limit myself 
to England—found in the drama a most useful ally in the task of 
the religious education of the people. 

We all know how sacred subjects were alone chosen for dramatic 
treatment; how the stage was in the church, and how priests, 
nuns, and scholars were the dramatists ; how clerks in orders and lay 
clerks, with the choirmen and choirboys, were the actors. The audi- 
ence was the congregation, and when the performance was a very 
grand one on some great solemnity, the people would come from far 
and near to assist at it, making a pilgrimage of devotion to the 
cathedral town or to the abbey on the occasion. 
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“In 1599,” writes Collier, “acting had become an ordinary occu- 
pation ; but notwithstanding the patronage extended by the nobility 
to players, it seems not to have been considered by any means a 
respectable vocation.”” Now considering that the representation of 
plays was originally in the hands of the clergy, and that the subjects 
were sacred, dramatically treated with the highest object in view, 
so that by illustrating the mysteries of the Christian faith in such a 
way as to make a profound and lasting impression on the unlearned 
audiences, and as these performances were given in churches, the actors 
being members of religious confraternities assisted by choristers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that those persons who were selected for the 
impersonation of such venerable characters as necessarily belong to 
every sacred drama, would have stood as high in the estimation of 
their fellow-citizens as at the present day do the exceptionally 
talented villagers who take the leading parts in the celebrated passion 
play of “Ober Ammergau.” Arthur Pougin, an authority on all 
matters connected with the stage, while acknowledging that the 
Christian Church was the nursery of modern dramatic art—he is 
including acting and authorship—falls into the mistake of saying 
that the dramatic art was subsequently under the Church’s ban. 
He says, “ C’est done dans |’Eglise chrétienne que l’art dramatique 
moderne, qui devoit plus tard étre maudit par elle, begaya ses pre- 
miers accents,” and he points out that the first recognised theatrical 
company with a royal licence was the Religious Confraternity of the 
Passion. Yet even as early as the twelfth century, when these 
performances of sacred plays were given in the churches under the 
direction of the clergy, there were not wanting rigorists who objected 
to the custom, and this apparently not because such representation 
was in itself wrong, but because the clergy and the ecclesiastics 
were lowering themselves by temporarily adopting the players’ 
calling; for the players then were vagrants, to whom a meal might 
be given out of charity because they were poor, but not because they 
were players. 


‘* Histrionibus potest dari cibus, quia pauperes sunt, non quia histriones ; et 
eorum ludi non yvideantur, vel audiantur, vel permittantur, fieri coram Abbate 
vel monachos.” 

From this it seems that these histriones—whatever may be the 
precise distinction between histriones and Jusores—were unlicensed 
itinerant players whose performances had neither the patronage of 
the nobility nor the sanction of the clergy. It is perfectly intel- 
ligible that when the clergy saw the monopoly of dramatic entertain- 
ment taken out of their hands, that when they could no longer use 
the performances solely for the religious education of the people, they 
refused to countenance a state of things which appeared like an 
infringement of their rights, and which was tantamount to a repu- 
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diation of their claims to direct public amusements by a set of 
irresponsible persons over whom they could exercise no sort of 
control. Now in this we may see the germ of an antagonism 
between the clergy and the stage, for the players, by starting 
on their own account, acted in direct opposition to the interests 
of the clergy. I am not now speaking of those players who 
formed part of the King’s household—“ his Majesty’s servants ” 
—nor of those who belonged to the retinues of the most power- 
ful nobles of the time, but of those who preferred to make a 
regular livelihood out of their irregular mode of life, who despised 
authority, and who, under the cloak of the professional itinerant 
player—if he were lucky enough to possess such an article of apparel 
—could secrete the material for next day’s dinner with which the 
previous night’s poaching had provided him. There was, as there 
always will be, an indefinable, an irresistible charm about this sort 
of life to the youth of true artistic temperament. What Mr. Dutton 
Cook has said of the strolling player is true of him at any time since 
strolling began. ‘It was a free, frank, open vocation he had 
adopted; it was unprotected and unrestricted by legislative pro- 
visions in the way of certificates, passes, examinations, and diplomas. 
There was no need of ticket, or voucher, or preparation of any kind 
to obtain admission to the ranks of the players. ... . But carry a 
banner, walk in a procession, or form one of a crowd, and you may 
still call yourself actor, though not an actor of a high class, certainly. 
The histrionic calling is a ladder of many rungs. Remain on the 
lowest or mount to the highest—it is only a question of degree— 
you are a player all the same.” Mr. Cook is writing of a much 
later time, it is true; but though when the first strollers started the 
circumstances were vastly different, yet the spirit that animated the 
movement was the same. Then the comedian was recognised and 
his dress regulated by Act of Parliament. Then, as the players were 
taken up and patronised by the “ nobility and gentry ” of that day, 
the great ecclesiastics could not be behindhand, and luxurious and 
courtly Churchmen supported their own private performers. Surely 
these were indeed “ the palmy days of the drama!”’ Cardinal Wolsey 
had a company of players belonging to his household establishment, 
whose representations were by no means confined to sacred plays. 
But the Cardinal was his own licenser of plays, and nothing was said 
or done in his own hall without his permission; and when John 
Roo ventured to put into the mouths of the players at Gray’s Inn 
some “free reflections on the clergy” in the presence of the Cardinal, 
his Eminence had the injudicious author and actor laid by the heels, 
“degraded and imprisoned.”” One of the theatrical company kept Roo 
company in the Fleet on this occasion ; but both were subsequently 
released on its being explained to the Cardinal that he had misappre- 
hended the meaning of the dialogue. 
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Then came unsettled times, and authors and players alternately held 
up to ridicule Luther with the Reformers and the Catholic clergy, until 
an Act of Parliament silenced them; and then later on, impatient of 
all authority—a characteristic of the artistic temperament—when it 
became a question of “under which king, Bezonian?” the players 
plumped for the authority of the Court, and broke there and then 
with the orthodox clergy. But for this they had to pay a heavy 
penalty, for the Reformation gave birth to Puritanism, and the 
player who had turned against the Papist had to a certain extent 
to share the persecution with which the latter was assailed, and, 
unable to practise his calling, he was compelled to beg from door 
to door, and was probably among the first to feel severely the sup- 
pression of those monasteries where their sometime professional 
rivals, the monks, were bound to relieve their necessities and to give 
them food, guia pauperes sunt, non quia histriones. 

Now, had the Church ever authoritatively condemned the stage we 
should have heard of it from one side or the other; but not a word 
at present. The testimony came in due time, as we shall see. 
When Mary ascended the throne, the stage was once more occasionally 
used for the illustration of sacred subjects, and her Majesty supported 
music and the drama at the cost of £3,000 a year. Certainly this 
queen would never have countenanced a form of amusement on which 
the Church had pronounced anathema. Queen Elizabeth established 
licensers of plays and of players, and ordered all players not having 
“the license of two justices of the peace at the least” to be “ dealt 
with as rogues and vagabonds.” The clergy had never been so hard 
upon the poorer players as was the State in the time of Good Queen 
Bess. The next step was to prohibit all public performances of 
plays on Sunday, an ordinance indicating the rapid advance of the 
Puritanism which subsequently was to handle the actors so severely. 
The Lord Mayor and the City authorities had not been particularly 
favourable to stage plays at the best of times, and were only too ready 
to get rid of them out of their jurisdiction. In 1605 the King’s 
Parliament passed “An Act to restrain abuses connected with the 
Stage.” 

The necessity for this Act was evidently the taking in vain of 
holy names, for which the actors were to be fined ten pounds. Two 
years before this the King had granted his gracious license to William 
Shakspeare, Richard Burbage, & Co., “freely to use and exercise the 
Arte and facultie of playing Comedies, Tragedies,” and so forth ; and 
as this company was not specially exempted by name in the subse- 
quent Act, it may be presumed that they too had fallen into careless 
ways, and had brought themselves within its operation. Later on, in 
1616, the Drama and the Stage seem to have been in a very bad way. 
A contemporary publication, which appeared in the year of Shake- 
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speare’s death, after owning that the profession of player was “at 
the first both a glory and a commendation ”’—so that by the action 
of players “ vice was made odious, virtue set on a throne of imitation, 
punishment warranted to the wicked, reward afforded to the well- 
deservers,’’—proceeds to affirm that now, in 1616, “Player is a 
name of contempt,” and gives sufficient reason for this deteriora- 
tion, bringing heavy charges against the comedians and the drama- 
tists. The paper goes on to say that if “the player has no better 
support than his profession, he is neither admitted in public, nor, if 
he be a roamer, dare he justify himself in private, being a flat rogue 
by the statute.” In this last paragraph the distinction is clearly shown 
between the licensed and unlicensed player ; yet both, as players, are 
considered disreputable. 

Later on, 1625, a short treatise was published by the authority of 
Parliament, in which the Roman Church and the Popes are distinctly 
charged with having fostered and encouraged plays and players ; and 
it quotes certain fatal accidents that had happened during theatrical 
performances given by Pope Nicholas V. in 1450, and by the Jesuits 
in 1607—dates rather wide apart—as indicating the Divine dis- 
pleasure with all such wicked representations. What can be stronger 
evidence for my purpose? I assert that the Church has never con- 
demned the Stage. The Church’s deadliest enemies charge her with 
having encouraged it. 

Gradually, with the growth of Puritanism, every man’s hand was 
against the poor players, and whether they were licensed or unlicensed 
did not make much difference to Boanerges Hew-them-asunder, who 
classed them with Papists, and considered them as all on the broad 
path leading to eternal destruction. But the players had brought it on 
themselves. Puritan and player had despised the clergy, and now, freed 
from all ecclesiastical and royal restraint, the Puritan fell tooth and 
nail on the player. The player had at one time incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the clergy, but he had been taken into favour again, 
and when he could not keep a civil tongue in his head the law pro- 
perly bitted and bridled him. With the Restoration came a great 
reaction in favour of the drama and of actors, and—a novelty in Eng- 
land—of actresses. No return to the palmy days of the drama, when 
the players were under the patronage of his Eminence and the 
clergy, was possible. There was a new and great attraction in the 
first appearance on the English stage of an English actress, and 
unfortunately for the respectability of the innovation, she was not a 
lady of irreproachable character. 

That the female element should have been first introduced on the 
Stage at the most openly licentious period of our national history 
was not an unmixed blessing to the player’s profession. The good 
reputation of any artistic calling, as a profession to be socially 
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honoured, depends entirely upon the moral worth of its professors, 
“?Tis in ourselves that we are thus and thus;” and therefore 
had the introduction of actresses created a marked improvement 
in the moral tone of the theatrical profession, it would have been 
a turning-point in the social history of the Stage, and puritanical 
prejudices against the comedians would have gradually yielded to the 
clear evidence afforded by the virtuous lives of the players, especially 
of the actresses. But the case was generally otherwise; and in a 
loose and immoral time dramatists pandered to the prevailing taste. 
Actors and actresses were only the puppets of the dramatist on the 
stage, while, off it, they were but men and women beset by exceptional 
temptations. Except we go back to the “Confraternity of the Passion,” 
it is difficult to select a period when to belong to the theatrical 
profession was in itself considered as conferring an honourable dis- 
tinction. Now I am not to be understood as meaning that the player’s 
profession is not abstractedly an honourable one, nor as meaning that 
it cannot be and ought not to be so. Very far from it. The honest 
following of Art in all its various forms is ennobling; and as to be 
an actor is to practise in one department of Art, the conclusion is 
obvious. If, then, the Church has never condemned the Stage as 
such, if at its commencement the clergy encouraged and fostered it, 
if royalty and the nobility patronised it, how comes it that, even when 
the players were all men, the profession was in disrepute; that the 
law in early times treated them as vagabonds; that in later days, and 
during the Puritan ascendancy, they were cruelly persecuted; and 
that afterwards, when the players were once more in favour with the 
public, the actor’s profession was never held as one worthy of adop- 
tion by educated gentlemen and gentlewomen? The answer is, that 
this profession would have been esteemed as honourable, but for its 
professors. 

It is as incorrect to say that the Stage, as such, is under the ban of 
the Church, because at certain times She has condemned particular 
abuses of the theatre, as it would be to say that the Church had con- 
demned Literature, as such, because the Congregation had placed a 
certain book on the Index. However we may account for the low 
estimation in which the theatrical profession has been generally held, 
it certainly is not due to any authoritative condemnation by the 
Church, whose ministers have generally encouraged true dramatic art, 
as they have fostered both music and painting. 

Voltaire, who certainly would have charged the Church with 
intolerance towards the players could he have done so with the 
slightest chance of remaining uncontradicted, knew perfectly well on 
whom to lay the blame, when he wrote about Crébillon’s obsequies : 
“Pourquoi traiter les comédiens plus mal que les Tures?” he asks. 
“ Tls sont baptisés; ils n’ont point renoncé a leur baptéme. Leur sort 
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est bien a plaindre. Ils sont gagés par le Roi et excommuniés par les 
curés.” This is exactly stated. The clergy, at their own risk, had 
refused the sacraments to the players. But the Church had not 
excommunicated them, and the scandal about the mass said by the 
Curé Huot at Crébillon’s funeral seems to have been the result of 
private jealousies and party squabbles. In a former article I quoted 
Monseigneur Affre’s answer to M. Regnier, when the latter asked 
him to obtain the removal of the Church’s excommunication of the 
comedians. ‘There is no excommunication to remove,” was Arch- 
bishop Affre’s reply. ‘‘The sacraments of the Church are open to 
all French players as they are to the comedians in all Catholic 
countries.” 

In Moliére’s case the fault lay entirely with Monseigneur Harlay, 
not by any means a model archbishop; and even in this instance, as 
M. Auguste Vitu has pointed out, it was to the remains of Moliére 
as the author of Tartuffe, and not to the comedian, that religious 
rites were refused ; and the same writer reminds us that it was this 
very Monseigneur Harlay who, in 1672, gave his special sanction for 
a magnificent religious service at the funeral of Madeleine Bejart, 
actress, and so publicly styled in the church of St. Germain 
Y Auxerrois. 

No one connected with the Stage has its social advancement as a 
profession more at heart than I have, and I do not consider its true 
interests best served either by silence or by refusing to look facts in 
the face, acknowledging faults, and recognising the necessity for 
reform. One glaring blot is the style of advertisements for actors 
and by actors in their what may fairly be called “ trade journal.” 
What was to be gathered from the advertisements that appeared 
from time to time, intimating that only sober actors need apply for 
the engagement in question? These and others of an objectionable 
character were a reproach to a profession which hoped to find its 
recruits among educated gentlemen and gentlewomen. Such adver- 
tisements may have been exceptional, they may be nowadays still 
rarer; in the future I hope they will be impossible; and I sincerely 
trust that those who, respecting themselves and loving their art, 
are working together for the good of their profession, will not be 
satisfied until they are in a position to claim for the Stage the same 
recognition as is accorded to the Royal Academy and kindred institu- 
tions. So, as Mat Flecknoe has it, “Thus much suffices it briefly to 
have said of all that concerns our Modern Stage, only to give others 
occasion to say more.” F. C. Burnanp. 
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HEALTH-RESORTS AND THEIR USES. 


Tue idea that a remedy exists for every disease to which human 
beings are subject is one which must always be fascinating. We 
naturally regard diseases as so many enemies, and would fain per- 
suade ourselves that Providence has placed within our reach certain 
agencies by which they may be subdued. At the same time one is 
forced to confess that everyday experience does not encourage these 
sanguine views. We look around us and see cases of chronic 
disease, little if at all benefited by treatment of the most scientific 
character, carried out in the best possible manner. Still with some 
the idea survives that a remedy might be found if: only we knew 
where to look for it. This notion was doubtless largely fostered by 
the implicit faith in drugs, which prevailed not many decades ago, 
and is yet far from extinct. Such subjects as fresh pure air, diet, 
clothing, exercise, &c., now justly considered as of great moment, 
were for the most part either totally neglected or passed over as 
quite subordinate in value. The science of hygiene—that is, of the 
art of preserving health—has advanced with rapid strides since the 
beginning of this century, and more particularly during the last 
thirty years. While the treatment of disease by drugs has lost much 
of its popularity, an ever-increasing reliance is placed on hygienic 
measures and dietetic regulations. The first rank among the former 
must be accorded to what is termed “change of air,’”’ and to the 
various beneficial influences connected with that large class of local- 
ities known as “ health-resorts.” Such indeed is the estimate in the 
public mind of the value of health-resorts, and so boundless the 
promises made on behalf of so many of these places, that it would 
seem as though the idea not of one, but of a score: of, unfailing 
remedies for every disease. had been triumphantly realised. I pro- 
pose to discuss, firstly, the principal uses of health-resorts and the 
expectations which may: be formed in regard to them; and secondly, 
to compare foreign health-resorts with those which are to be found 
in the British Islands. 

The belief. has. prevailed from very early times that health could 
be restored by a sojourn.in certain localities. It is probable that; as 
at. the present day, a change of temperature constituted in most 
cases. the principal attraction. The dwellers in a hot, enervating 
climate would find that improved health and vigour attended even a 
short visit to a region possessing climatic conditions of an opposite 
character; and on the other hand, sufferers from various disorders, 
c.g. of the rheumatic class, found relief in the heat from which the 
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former had been glad to escape. But besides differences of tem- 
perature, several circumstances, peculiar to a locality, exercise a 
special influence upon health. The pureness and freshness of the 
air, the existence of springs, the nature of the vegetation and of the 
soil, and the proximity to the sea would be the chief points. A place 
marked out from the surrounding neighbourhood by the possession 
of any of these advantages, would in the course of time be regarded 
as a sanatorium, at all events for certain classes of diseases. The 
benefits which so often result from change of air, popularly so-called, 
are matters of daily experience, and are never more clearly exhibited 
than in cases of convalescence from acute and severe disorders. Un- 
mistakable signs of improvement seldom fail to make their appear- 
ance, in a very short time, when convalescents—for instance, from 
fevers—are removed from the scenes of their illnesses into country 
air or to the seaside, may be cited as instances in point. Various 
chronic conditions of ill-health are scarcely, if at all, relieved by 
medicine alone, whereas a change of air frequently brings about 
an improvement. In a large number of cases the physical qualities 
of the atmosphere of certain districts and localities have a peculiarly 
beneficial and curative action, but different conditions are required 
by different persons. Just as the jaded dwellers in crowded cities 
are benefited by country air, so, as has been said, it is found that a 
temporary change of an opposite character, and apparently for the worse 
as regards hygienic surroundings, often produces similar results. When 
the mind is active and the disposition social, the tranquillity of a country 
life sometimes acts prejudicially upon the nervous system, and causes 
deterioration of health and strength. Under such circumstances 
restoration is best effected by removal to a town, where the mental 
faculties can find appropriate opportunities for exercise. The benefit 
in these cases is due really to the change of environment, and not to 
the hygienic qualities, of the place, The same with regard to food. 
Persons to whom delicate and highly nutritious viands appear from 
long use to be absolutely necessary, frequently discover that coarser 
fare can be taken with relish, and that the digestion is thereby improved. 

That the benefits often result from the change, and not neces- 
sarily from the place is proved by the fact that a permanent resi- 
dence in the locality does not perpetuate the advantage derived 
during the earlier period of the sojourn. It is clear, therefore, that 
change of air includes many aids to health besides the physical 
properties of the atmosphere. In cases of convalescence from acute 
disease, it is true that much of the benefit derivable from change of 
air is due to minute differences in the physical constitution of the 
atmosphere. Modern chemical researches have shown that the air of 
cities and towns and the air of country,places differ as regards the 
proportions of oxygen and carbonic acid. But generally, new scenes, 
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agreeable society, recreation, rest, or at least freedom from toil and 
ordinary avocations, assist very considerably in the restoration of 
shattered nerves and broken health. 

To estimate the popular opinion of the value of change of air, it is 
only necessary to cast a glance at the number of books written for the 
purpose of instructing the sick and their advisers in the choice of a 
locality, or of proclaiming the special advantages of particular places 
as regards climate, mineral springs or other features. No depart- 
ment of hygiene has been so copiously treated as this. Caution is, 
however, necessary in accepting statements with reference to localities 
in which the authors practise. Great kindness is usually displayed 
towards the virtues of the place so confidently recommended, while 
its faults are conveniently kept in the background, or not allowed to 
exist. One of the handiest and most trustworthy works is Dr. 
Macpherson’s Baths and Wells of Europe. With this work and Our 
Baths and Wells, by the same author, it is not difficult to form a 
practical judgment as to the real character of any given health-resort. 
Having come to the conclusion that a change of air is desirable or 
necessary, the important question to decide is, What locality offers 
the best chances of recovery or of prolongation of life? Various 
circumstances require consideration ; the chief of these are the ailment 
of the patient, his own desires, his pecuniary means, and his ability 
or otherwise to stand the fatigue of a journey. In some cases mere 
change of abode is sufficient, in others a change from one part of 
England to another, as to the seaside, appears to fulfil all requirements, 
while, in a third class, certain advantages are connected with foreign 
travel and residence. In addition to the good results arising from 
change of air, there are those which are obtainable from drinking or 
bathing in the waters of certain localities, such waters either posses- 
sing a high temperature or containing an unusual proportion of 
certain saline matters in a state of solution, or exhibiting both these 
peculiarities. 

It is not easy to give in a few words a proper definition of climate. 
The most obvious circumstances which affect the climate of a region 
or country are temperature, humidity, purity of the atmosphere, 
wind, atmospheric pressure, intensity of light, atmospheric equability 
or otherwise, soil, amount of vegetation, and nearness to the sea. 
Many conditions, however, operate on the human system besides 
those which come under the cognisance of the meteorologist. Pure 
air, abundance of sunshine without excessive heat, so that several 
hours can be spent in the open air; an equable temperature and 
absence of, or shelter from, high winds whether hot or cold, are the 
main desiderata for all classes of patients. For our present purpose, 
the most convenient division of climates is into that of (1) the sea- 
shore, (2) the mountains, (3) inland wooded districts, and (4) the 
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open sea. The climate of the seashore presents several marked pecu- 
liarities. Owing to the continuous evaporation going on from the 
sea, the temperature during the summer months is lower than that 
of the neighbouring inland districts; it is also much more equable 
because the sea-water maintains its temperature for some time, in 
spite of changes of wind and other disturbing causes. The air from 
the sea also contains abundant moisture and particles of saline matter 
in suspension; it is more dense, and therefore a given volume con- 
tains more oxygen than ordinary air. Sea-air also contains much 
ozone and a minute quantity of iodine. The effects of sea-air are 
well known. It improves the digestive powers and promotes changes 
of the bodily tissues. It strengthens the nervous system, and hence 
it materially assists in the recovery from various forms of illness. 
These effects are for the most part rapidly produced. 

Sea-air is useful in almost all cases of chronic disease, and especially 
in those of tedious convalescence. When, however, the digestive and 
assimilative functions are very weak, the result is often not satisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as waste of the body is promoted, while a corresponding 
amount of new material fails to be assimilated. Under such circum- 
stances a preliminary sojourn for a short period in pure country air is 
advisable. No country in the world can vie with England in the number 
and variety of its seaside places, many of them excellently situated, and 
offering every advantage in the way of fresh air, facilities for bath- 
ing, &c. These advantages are, however, much neglected, and sometimes 
turned into positive sources of mischief. Bathing in the open air is 
potent either for good or evil according to circumstances, yet it too 
often happens that baths are taken even by delicate persons without 
proper advice. As Dr. Weber points out, warm sea-baths are generally 
indulged in more on the prompting of the inclination than under com- 
petent advice. He adds that, “infinite advantages might be derived 
from them, either alone or combined with the internal use of waters. 
Many invalids would gain more from such a plan properly carried out 
than from a visit toa continental spa.’”’ It certainly seems strange that 
whereas advice is always sought before taking baths at continental 
bathing places, where perhaps the watercontains only asmall proportion 
of saline matter and differs but little from that of an ordinary warm 
bath, courses of warm sea-water baths in England are often taken by 
invalids of all kinds without any advice, and with blind confidence in the 
suitableness of the water to all conditions. Sea-air is especially bene- 
ficial in scrofula, in bronchitis, in many cases of rheumatism, in gout, 
and in most cases of consumption. The increased temperature plays 
an important part in the alleviation of many of these diseases. The 
list of English summer health-resorts by the seaside is a very long one. 
Those on the eastern coast, from Tynemouth to Dover, have a compara- 
tively dry and bracing climate. On the south-east as far as the Isle of 
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Wight, there:are a host of well-known places with climates differing 
according to their situation, aspect, exposure to certain winds, &c. 
Further westward are Bournemouth, so justly renowned as a winter- 
residence, Torquay, Penzance,;&c. On the west coast are the Welsh 
watering-places, and) those.of Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumber- 
land. Many very desirable..spots are to be found on the coasts of 
Scotland—North Berwick, Portobello, Dunoon, Nairn, Rothesay, and 
Ardrossan being those that are best known. Ireland is almost 
equally well provided with similar places. The Channel Islands have 
many qualities to recommend them, especially during the winter sea- 
son. Their temperature. is considerably higher and more equable 
than that of most portions. of our southern coasts. 

The: diseases for which seaside stations are generally resorted to 
are pulmonary complaints, including consumption, bronchitis, and 
asthma,» England isnot. deficient in localities eminently suitable for 
persons suffering fromthese affections. These localities are all charac- 
terised by mildness and equability of temperature, and purity and com- 
parative calmness.of the atmosphere. The advantages they offer to 
patients suffering from pulmonary diseases are second to few, and they 
have the. marked recommendation of. being easily accessible, near 
heme, and within reach.of friends. Of course as regards temperature 
they, cannot.compete with the Riviera, but temperature is not every- 
thing, even in. the treatment of a consumptive patient. Indeed, from 
recent experience, it would seem that hot climates are not necessarily 
good for consumption,..and that cold and frost are by no means 
always bad, but sometimes salutary for chest diseases. Moreover, we 
are assured by. Dr. Bennet that the descriptions of the winter climate 
of Nice, Cannes,.and: Hyeres, and of Italy in general, as contained 
in most. books of travel, works on climate,.and guide-books, are mere 
poetical delusions.. ‘.:The perpetual spring, the eternal summer, the 
warm south, the:balmy atmosphere, described in such glowing terms, 
exist only in the imagination of the writers.” 

:Some--of: our English health-resorts have other recommendations 
beyond. their temperature as curative agencies for chest diseases. 
Bournemouth, for example, combines several favourable conditions, 
met with elsewhere only at Arcachon. The natural purity of the air 
is ‘secured at Bournemouth by the general adoption of stipulations for 
a-large space round every house. The atmosphere of the place is 
positively disinfected by the “ oxidising and antiseptic influences of 
the peroxide of iron and camphoraceous matters, due to the chemical 
effects of moisture and sunshine upon the terebinthinate emanations 
from the pine-trees.” Dr. Dobell has given figures showing that 
upwards of three million pine-trees remain in the different districts of 
Bournemouth. and.its.immediate surroundings. These trees give off 
an immense quantity.of camphoraceous material, the antiseptic powers 
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of which can be conceived, if we reflect that a comparatively weak 
solution ‘is sufficiently strong to preserve animal matter almost 
indefinitely free from decomposition.” The atmosphere is soothing to 
the respiratory organs, is mild and fairly equable, and: not relaxing: by 
over-moisture. The night-temperature during winter is never very 
low; fogs are unknown ; and, according to Dr. Dobell, the hotels, 
boarding-houses, and lodging-houses are, almost without exception, 
excellently built and well-arranged for invalids. When such advan- 
tages. as these can be obtained near home, it is surely a mistake:to 
send patients several hundred miles for the sake of a somewhat higher 
temperature. No doubt, to bask in the sunshine of the Riviera for 
several hours a day is most enjoyable and exhilarating ; but at sunset 
the temperature rapidly falls, and a frosty night often succeeds a day 
on which the majority of invalids required sunshades to protect them 
from the heat. Unless proper care be taken; such ‘variations ‘of 
temperature are apt to lead to very untoward accidents. 

Space will not permit me to dwell at greater length upon this topic, 
and I now pass on to consider another class of climates available as 
health-resorts, namely, that of mountains. The term “mountain- 
climate” is generally applicable in Europe to heights of from 1,500 
to 6,000 feet. The effect of mountain-air resembles in some respects 
that of sea-air. The differences are for the most part due to lower 
density and temperature, and to the more frequent variations in the 
latter respect. The air also contains less moisture, and the tempera- 
ture often falls considerably at night. The effect of mountain-air is 
to improve the digestion and nutrition, and to strengthen the nervous 
system. The improvement in these respects is brought about less 
rapidly than at the seaside. Owing to the rarefaction of the air with 
the increase of elevation, more frequent and deeper inspirations are 
required, and more or less excitement of the organs of circulation 
necessarily ensues. Mountain-climates are suitable for many cases of 
convalescence from acute diseases, and for conditions of ill-health, in 
which want of tone is the prevailing characteristic. Where there is 
great muscular debility, or any organic disease of the heart, such 
climates are decidedly unsuitable... Of late years several mountainous 
localities have obtained a considerable reputation for the treatment 
of cases of consumption, and of these Davos Platz is perhaps the 
most celebrated. This place is 4,800 feet above the sea-level, and six 
or seven hours by diligence from Landquart Station, on the road. from 
Zurich to Coire. Its efficacy for the cure of consumption in the case 
of natives of the lowland stations has long been known. Evidence 
of the value of mountain-air in consumption has also been derived 
from the experience of medical practitioners in the large towns at the 
base of the Peruvian Andes. Consumption appears to b> a very 
common disease in these places, and the removal of the patients to 
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stations at elevations of several thousand feet is attended by the 
happiest results. The winter climate at Davos is preferable to that 
of the summer, as there is far less wind, and the climate is more 
equable and dry. Snow begins to fall in November, and continues 
through December, generally attaining a depth of three or four feet. 
“The atmosphere,” says Dr. Burney Yeo, “ becomes still and calm, 
the air intensely cold and dry, and absolutely clear. The tempera- 
ture at night often falls very low, frequently some degrees below 
zero. The days are cloudless, with an intensely blue sky, and an 
amount of heat from solar radiation which enables invalids to pass 
hours sitting in the open air; and the brilliancy of the sunshine 
in midwinter makes umbrellas and sunshades essential for protec- 
tion.” 

It must appear strange, and to some extent inexplicable, that con- 
sumption should be cured, or at all events its symptoms brought to a 
standstill, and the general health vastly improved, by such different 
climates as those of Davos, Torquay, Bournemouth, Mentone, Ma- 
deira, and other places. There are, however, several circumstances 
which serve as a tolerably adequate explanation, though it must be 
confessed that our predictions of the benefits likely to be derived in a 
given case from any particular locality are often falsified by the 
results. But the localities just mentioned have several features in 
common. The air is pure and free from admixture of organic 
particles. There is at these places an unusual amount of sunshine, so 
that patients can often spend several hours of each day in the open 
air, whereby the lungs are improved, the appetite and powers of 
digestion are increased, and the nervous system is strengthened. As 
to the special curative agencies at work in mountainous health-resorts, 
in addition to the dryness, purity, and stillness of the air, the freedom 
from organic particles, which we now know are active promoters of 
putrefaction, is in all probability the condition most potent for good 
in chest cases. There is also the rarefaction of the air, which causes 
more frequent and deeper inspirations, and thus improves the condi- 
tion of the breathing apparatus. The healthy portions of the lung 
are called upon to display increased activity, and their action com- 
pensates for the loss of those portions invaded by disease. Besides 
these advantages, patients take more care of themselves in these ele- 
vated health-resorts than at others where the conditions more 
resemble those of ordinary life; the place and its peculiarities consti- 
tute a very important part of the treatment, and the regulations 
with regard to exposure, &c., are certain to be carefully attended to. 
It is only necessary to add that consumption is a disease of which 
there are several varieties, each having certain stages, and that the 
choice of the most suitable locality can be arrived at only after a 
thorough consideration of all the circumstances of the case. 
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A few words will suffice for the description of the climates of 
inland wooded districts and of the benefits to be derived therefrom. 
All large cities and towns are surrounded by more or less salubrious 
country places, a sojourn in which often serves to restore or improve 
the health. The pureness of the atmosphere and the comparative 
absence of organic particles are the principal favourable agencies at 
work. The air too is somewhat warmer and more equable; the 
humidity in wooded districts is higher. Such conditions are especially 
suited for convalescents from acute diseases, and for the improvement of 
chronic ailments. A change into country air, as has been hinted, may 
often be advantageously adopted as a preliminary to a lengthened 
sojourn by the seaside or a journey to a mountainous health-resort. 
But country-air has a value of its own. Dr. Beale says, “ If patients 
could be induced to retire to a pleasant part of the country, where 
they would take moderate exercise, and be free from mental anxiety, 
meet with agreeable society, live regularly, take small doses of 
alkalies, and bathe themselves for an hour or two a day in warm 
water, in which some carbonate of soda has been dissolved, they 
would receive as great a benefit as by travelling hundreds of miles 
away, and at much less trouble and expense.” All this is no doubt 
true, but, as a general rule, persons like to find things ready to their 
hand, and put less trust in arrangements which could be made 
almost anywhere than in those which are the special characteristics 
of certain places. There are many localities to be found in England, 
Wales, and Scotland specially adapted for all the purposes of summer 
health-resorts ; but generally there are no proper hotels or establish- 
ments for the reception of numerous visitors; and such establish- 
ments are mostly discouraged by the landed proprietors, who occupy 
the most eligible localities. ‘Such,’ Dr. Weber points out, “is the 
case with the moors of Scotland and Yorkshire, with their wonder- 
fully enlivening air. A small inn, a few cottages and scattered 
houses, rarely disengaged, are all that is to be had; and the social 
element is wanting, even if one be fortunate enough to obtain 
accommodation.” Many localities close to London would afford 
most excellent summer health-resorts; in Surrey, for instance, the 
hills near Leith Hill, and the Ewhurst Windmill and Ranmore 
Common, near Dorking, or the Hindhead or the Blackdown, near 
Haslemere ; while further away there are the South Downs, Dart- 
moor, and Cannock Chase. Little or no accommodation is, how- 
ever, to be met with at any of these places. 

The last form of climate to which allusion has been made is that 
of the open sea. Long sea-voyages are of great value in many 
cases of consumption. The patients have the advantages of the 
constant influences of the sea-air, combined with mental repose and 
passive exercise. There are, of course, several drawbacks, the most 
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prominent being the liability to sea-sickness and to bad weather 
and the confinement which necessarily occurs ; the monotony in occu- 
pations, the want of variety of food and of articles sometimes longed 
for by invalids, and the discomforts arising from the machinery, in 
the case of steam-vessels. If the patient be not liable to suffer from 
sea-sickness, and if his appetite and digestion be fair, he has a much 
better chance of being benefited by a sea-voyage than under opposite 
conditions. Various conditions of debility, especially those arising 
from excessive mental strain, are almost. certain te be improved by a 
sea-voyage. 

An important class of health-resorts includes those: which have 
obtained their renown by reason of the possession of: springs of 
water, valuable either on account of their temperature, or because 
they contain an unusual amount of certain gaseous or saline matters 
in a state of solution. An enormous number of: springs are now in 
vogue, and if we could believe a tithe of the statements confidently 
put forth as to their efficacy, chronic disease would be the fate only 
of those who either could not or would not visit the health-giving 
springs. Making allowances for an enormous.amount of exaggera- 
tion, let us see what can be claimed for baths:and waters. There is, 
however, a difficulty at the outset, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
separate the influence of. such agencies as travelling, change of air, 
diet and social conditions, from that which may be due'to the external 
and internal use of any given water. 

It is not easy to classify mineral waters, but for practical purposes 
they may be divided into seven groups. The first: includes the 
thermal waters, which are characterised by considerable elevation of 
temperature and poorness in saline constituents ; heat and purity are, 
in fact, their main peculiarities. By way of comparison, it may be 
desirable to mention that water artificially heated to from 85° to 92° 
constitutes a tepid bath ; a warm bath has a temperature of from 92° to 
98°, and a hot bath of from 98° to 106°. The best-known thermal 
springs are those of Bath, Teplitz, Gastein, Leuk, and Wildbad ; the 
highest temperature of any of them being about 120°. When these 
slightly mineralised thermal waters are taken internally, the effect is 
neither more nor less than that of an equal quantity. of ordinary 
water heated to. the same temperature, tissue-change is promoted, 
and the action of those organs which remove waste products from 
the blood is increased... Hot water taken slowly is rapidly absorbed, 
and is useful for the purposes just mentioned. It is, however, in the 
form of baths that the simple thermal waters are mostly used, the 
effects depending on the temperature of the water and the time spent 
in the bath. The beneficial results of a course of warm baths are 
well known ; the skin is softened and purified, more blood circulates 
in it, and its functions are promoted ; the nervous system is soothed, 
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and certain forms of swelling and exudation are lessened or removed. 
All these good effects are often witnessed in cases of rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia, and likewise after injuries, especially of joints. It must 
be kept in’ mind that the warmth and the moisture are the curative 
agencies. In this class of waters there is no claim that any saline 
matters are absorbed by the skin, indeed the -quantity dissolved is 
too small to produce any effect, even were we to admit the possibility 
of absorption. 

In connection with baths of all kinds, the capacity of the skin to 
absorb saline or other substances dissolved in the water is a point of 
considerable importance. All the tissues of the body are more or 
less porous, and therefore capable of soaking up water and various 
other fluids brought into contact with them. There is, it would 
appear, slight increase of weight after a protracted warm bath, and 
this is due to the imbibition of a certain quantity of water. As a 
matter of fact, however, the absorptive power of the skin is not 
great, and for this reason the integument constitutes a very effective 
barrier to the admission of materials into the blood. So:long as the 
epidermis is intact, the hands can be dipped into solutions of poisonous 
substances without any risks of those evil results which would 
certainly follow the introduction of a similar fluid into the stomach. 
If it be true that only water is absorbed by the skin, the utility of 
bathing in iron waters or in alkaline waters, with the view of obtain- 
ing any special benefit from the substances held in solution, is clearly 
very questionable. Many experiments have been made for the 
purpose of determining this question. Highly soluble substances, 
such as iodide of potassium, have been added to baths of warm water 
and, after prolonged immersion, no trace of the iodine could be detected 
in the saliva. When, on the other hand, a few grains of this drug 
are dissolved in water and swallowed, the iodine can soon be discovered 
in the saliva by a simple test. It is true that certain medicines 
readily pass into the system when rubbed into the skin, but this 
method of application is different from simply keeping the skin in 
contact with substances dissolved in water. Curious properties have 
been assigned to thermal springs, owing, as has been thought, to 
some peculiarity of the heat. There is, however, no foundation for 
this view; water artificially heated to a given temperature is just as 
efficacious as that derived from springs destitute of any . special 
character. This fact is sometimes disputed by those whose interest 
it is to advocate the claims of certain springs, but those who know 
most about such matters have little doubt as to its truth. Some years 
ago the local authorities at Wildbad (one of the best-known baths of 
this kind) were proposing to enlarge the bathing accommodaiion. 
One member of the Board objected to the proposal, alleging that 
any one could have a Wildbad bath in his back kitchen. We have in 
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England one of the finest thermal springs to be found in Europe. 
For all cases for which hot baths are suggested, the waters of Bath 
are not to be surpassed. They are now perhaps regaining their 
reputation, having been undeservedly eclipsed by such places as 
Teplitz, Gastein, and Wildbad. 

The next important group of mineral waters includes those which 
contain iron. These are used both for drinking and bathing purposes, 
but, as already mentioned, when taken as baths, they have no special 
virtues, inasmuch as the iron is not absorbed by the skin. For internal 
administration, however, they constitute most valuable remedies for 
all cases in which iron is indicated. In England we have but few 
springs of this character which are made any use of; that of Tun- 
bridge Wells is probably the best known: It is used only for drink- 
ing purposes. One spring at Harrogate contains iron. <A few 
springs in various parts of England contain so much iron as to be 
unfit for internal use. On the Continent, the iron waters of Spa, 
Pyrmont, Schwalbach, and St. Moritz are those most resorted to. 
Many of these contain a large amount of free carbonic acid, and are 
on that account pleasant to take. Sulphur waters form a third and 
distinct group, and we have in England, at Harrogate, one of the 
strongest of this class. In addition to sulphur, the waters of Harro- 
gate contain a large amount of salts, the action of which cannot be 
separated from that of the sulphur. On the Continent the springs at 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Aix-les-Bains are those that have the highest re- 
putation. The sulphur waters are supposed to be useful in rheumatism, 
gout, neuralgia, liver disorders, various affections of the skin and in 
sundry other diseases. Very divergent opinions are held as to their real 
value in any of these ailments. When taken as baths, their effects 
are probably identical with those of common water of an equal tem- 
perature, and the same, in my opinion, may be said with regard to 
their internal use. It is especially worthy of notice that those local 
physicians who are so enthusiastic over the virtues of these waters 
almost invariably order powerful medicines to be taken during the 
course of bathing and drinking. This custom is universal in their 
treatment of one class of patients who are sent in great numbers to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Experience teaches us that the same medicines are 
wonderfully efficacious at home, without the addition of malodorous 
waters. 

A fourth class of waters consists of those which contain common 
salt as their principal constituent, and we have in England excellent 
representatives of this class. At Droitwich, Nantwich, and Middle- 
wich, springs of brine are abundantly found, and the preparation of 
salt, by evaporating the liquor, forms the staple industry of these 
places. Brine from Droitwich has now been conveyed to Malvern, 
where patients have the advantages of using the strongest possible 
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saline baths in a health-resort, celebrated for its dry air, perfectly 
pure water and exquisite scenery. The arrangements at Malvern 
are excellent, and well adapted for invalids. The water is too highly 
saline for internal use, but in the form of baths the salt acts as a 
powerful stimulant to the skin, and promotes its nutrition. By its 
action on the cutaneous nerves, it gives tone to the system. Springs 
of water containing much common salt are also to be found at Chel- 
tenham and Leamington, at Kreuznach, Rehme, and many other 
places on the Continent. Alkaline waters, which owe their proper- 
ties to the presence of carbonate of soda, are not to be found in 
England. The most celebrated are those of Vichy, Neuenahr, and 
Mont Doré, which are hot, and those of Bilin, Apollinaris, Vals, and 
Taunus, which are cold. This class of waters enjoys a considerable 
reputation in the treatment of indigestion and of those conditions in 
which an undue amount of acid is present in the system, e.g. in 
rheumatism and gout. They are used both for bathing and drinking, 
though as stated in a previous paragraph, no appreciable amount of 
the saline matters is absorbed by the skin. Their internal use pro- 
motes tissue-change, and if continued for some time produces emacia- 
tion. It must be admitted that under their use, the symptoms of 
chronic gout and rheumatism are often much relieved, but with 
regard especially to the former affection, these alkaline waters act 
merely as palliatives, the symptoms sooner or later recurring when 
their use is discontinued. On this account they are far inferior to 
such waters as those of Carlsbad, which belong to a class to be next 
described. When taken by gouty persons the alkaline waters, e.g. 
of Vichy, neutralise the materies morbi, but have little, if any, 
influence in checking its formation. The Carlsbad waters, on the 
other hand, while neutralising the offending material, act like- 
wise upon those organs which are concerned in its production 
in such a manner that its formation is decidedly checked. 

The next class of waters, those which contain the sulphates of soda 
and magnesia, is now represented in England chiefly by the springs 
of Cheltenham and Leamington, though there are many others which 
contain these salts. Springs at Epsom, Streatham, and Dulwich 
were very highly thought of in the last century. Nowadays we 
import large quantities of weaker waters, such as Piillna, Friedrich- 
shall, Hunyadi Yanos, &c. These are highly useful in many cases. 
The Carlsbad waters, already referred to, contain besides sulphates, 
the carbonate of soda, and are therefore more suitable for many cases 
than those just mentioned. 

The last class of waters which requires notice is not a numerous 
one. It contains those springs of which the chief mineral constitu- 
ents are the carbonates and sulphates of lime and magnesia. We 
have no representative of this class in England; abroad, the best 
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known springs are those of Bagnéres de Bigorre, Contrexeville, and 
Wildungen. They are useful in some forms of indigestion, especially 
where acidity is a prominent symptom, and in some skin diseases. 
As baths their effects are due siniply to the heat and the water. 
No absorption of the salts can be supposed to take place. 

This necessarily imperfect sketch of health-resorts and their uses is 
sufficient to show that we have in such places remedial agencies of a 
very potent character. We must beware, however, of expecting im- 
possibilities and of falling into the mistake of supposing that the 
majority of ailments are curable by baths and waters. It is unfor- 
tunately impossible to obtain any statistics as to the results in the 
thousands of patients who annually yisit baths and watering-places, 
either by the advice of physicians or prompted by their own ideas of 
what will be good for them. Favourable cases are of course published 
in the local handbooks; we hear nothing of the majority who fail to 
obtain relief. "With regard to baths, it would seem at least probable 
that foreigners in general are more often benefited than English- 
men, to whom daily ablution is not such a novelty as it must, be 
as a general rule to dwellers on the Continent. A glance at the 
utensils provided for washing in most Continental hotels is sufficient 
to show the slight attention ordinarily paid to this important part of the 
toilet. Judging from the writer’s experience, it is necessary to add that 
all patients hoping to derive real benefit from a health-resort should 
seek proper advice before resorting thither, and that, while there, 
should follow out to the letter the advice of the local physician. 
Unless his directions, trivial as they may seem, are attended to, the 
place and its resources will not have a fair trial, It must be borne 
in mind that in not a few cases the improvement shows itself only 
after the patient has returned home. There is nothing surprising in 
this delay, as most of the ailments, for the relief of which recourse is 
had to bathing-places, are of a chronic nature and do not admit of 
rapid cure. Lastly, when a health-resort has to be selected. let it 
never be forgotten that our country possesses many places of this 
character, and in no respect second to those to be found abroad. 
Roxson Roose. 





THE YOUNGEST OF THE SAINTS. 


‘One should be fearful of being wrong in poetry when one thinks differently from 
the poets, and in religion when one thinks differently from the saints.’”-—Jounzrr. 


Tue additions to the calendar have been but limited of late. Thanks 
to indiscreet self-revelations more than one candidate for the honours 
of canonisation has been finully rejected by the English public. And 
to those who—against their will—are driven by experience to take 
a not very cheerful view of human nature, this series of unhappy 
revelaiious and consequent rejections has proved not a little de- 
pressing. ‘There is none that doeth good, no not one.” We have 
most of us been forced to yield a superficial acquiescence to the truth 
of that dreary statement, I suppose; but, as the fine clothes are 
stripped from one would-be hero after another, and the pitiful speci- 
men of humanity they covered is left standing naked before us, the 
superficial acquiescence deepens into genuine conviction, and the gloom 
of our outlook on life deepens sensibly too. 

Within the last twelve months a fresh candidate has been pre- 
sented to the English public, who seems in a fair way to stand the 
test of that risky process of unclothing already referred to, and to be 
granted the honours of canonisation, not by a bare majority, but 
almost by acclamation. It may be curious and interesting to inquire 
what manner of man he is who has thus quickened the enthusiasm 
of the steady-going, moderate-minded English public of the present 
day ; to inquire what qualities are, after all, thus instinctively recog- 
nised as fitting their possessor for the award of the saintly crown ; 
and to try to learn whether the said qualities are something new, 
peculiar to modern civilisation and the modern way of looking at 
things, whether they are the outcome of the reigning craze for 
culture, progress, and the emancipation of the intelligence: or whether 
they are not qualities very simple, old-fashioned, and familiar, 
tending to link this latest of the saints, both in thought and conduct, 
with the effete superstitions and exploded standards of heroism and 
holiness current in dark ages long ago. For if the man whom our 
wise, highly educated: world elects by universal suffrage as a saint 
to-day can be proved to be made of much the same stuff as the men 
whom an ignorant and foolish world hailed as saints centuries ago, it 
would seem to strengthen the hands of a believing past as against an 
unbelieving present,—and give us a good hope that those things our 
forefathers loved and reverenced, counted beautiful and of infinite 
value, pressed towards, if so be that even through much tribulation 
they might lay hold on them at last, are likely, after all, to survive 
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the searching scientific light of the Time Spirit’s lantern now turned 
upon them, and retain power to sustain and console the noblest souls 
of generations yet unborn, as they have sustained and consoled the 
noblest of the souls now numbered among the company of the blessed 
dead. 

And it must be frankly conceded at starting that the qualities in 
question, when written down, present a strangely paradoxical and 
bewildering list. They go to suggest a nature by no means univer- 
sally acceptable, a nature by no means easy or convenient to deal 
with ; liable, indeed, to tread rather heavily on the toes of prejudice, 
both religious and social. It would be silly and dishonest to blink 
the truth. General Gordon, our youngest saint, must be owned a 
fanatic, a fatalist, and an ascetic. A man given to war—not merely 
on paper, but in grim and ugly fact—from his youth; a celibate too; 
a person fond of fantastic religious speculations ; impatient of opposi- 
tion; of invincible self-reliance, and, some would add, of but doubtful 
sanity. Truly a singular figure to find favour in the eyes of the 
sentimental, self-complacent latter end of the nineteenth century. 
For, be it remembered, these words concerning General Gordon 
are employed in no limited or ingeniously inverted sense, but 
according to their plain popular meaning, and with all the odium 
that in the case of more than one of them that meaning is usually 
held to imply. It is not proposed here to give any sketch of General 
Gordon’s life. The now completed biography by Mr. Egmont Hake, 
the letters from Central Africa edited by Mr. Birkbeck Hill, the 
Kartoum Journals, and several small volumes of personal recollec- 
tions or extracts from private papers which have appeared since his 
death, are accessible to every one, and are all very straightforward 
reading. Suffice it to say that his public life, extending over a 
period of a little more than thirty years, may be roughly divided 
into six distinct parts, viz.: from 1855 to 1858, the Crimean. war, 
and work as Assistant Commissioner in Bessarabia and Armenia; 
the campaign in China in suppression of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
ending in November, 1864 ; six years passed as commanding engineer 
at Gravesend, and two as British Commissioner to the European 
Commission of the Danube ; six years, from 1873 to 1879, in Central 
Africa, first as Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, and subsequently 
as Governor-General of the Soudan; a journey to China to assist in 
the settlement of the Russo-Chinese frontier dispute, a brief engage- 
ment under the Cape Government as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Colonial Forces, and the year 1883 passed in retirement in Palestine ; 
finally the tragic twelve months spent in the defence of Kartoum. 
This very briefly is the outline of a career as rich in dramatic inci- 
dent and brilliant adventure as that of any Elizabethan hero. 

But it is rather the spirit of the man than his outward circum- 
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stances that we wish just now to consider. To begin with, then, it 
may be asserted that in every character there is some master tendency 
—the key, in great measure, to its relation both to things human and 
things divine—to lay his finger upon which must be the first object 
of the critic if he would present the said character with directness 
and truth. Therefore, before attempting to justify the use of the 
somewhat harsh-sounding names we have ventured to apply to the 
character under discussion, it may be well to do our best to discover 
the main tendency of it, which, if rightly understood, will throw 
much light both upon its thought and action. His letters and 
journals clearly show, and his admirers are never tired of telling us, 
that General Gordon was a man of infinite resource, quick to read 
the heart of any question laid before him and to answer it with 
singular promptitude and acuteness. A distinguished engineer, a 
good mechanician, an able financier, a wise statesman, in war a 
brilliant strategist; possessed, apparently, of an unfailing power of 
handling difficult matters and reducing them to a simple statement 
of right and wrong, expedient and inexpedient, possible and impos- 
sible. A person, in short, endued with an extraordinary capacity of 
apprehending an abstract idea and of making that idea work fruit- 
fully upon the concrete facts with which he found himself surrounded. 
And in this lies the secret of his power both as a man of affairs and 
as a man of religion. For though the capacity of apprehending 
ideas, principles, intellectual abstractions constitutes perhaps the only 
radical difference between human beings and the brute creation, it is, 
in and by itself, of very little use as far as the plain, common-sense 
labour and comfort of the world go. It ranges up and away into 
the serene atmosphere of pure thought, and helps but slightly to 
fortify us against the unwholesome mists that choke and bewilder 
the rank and file of us journeying along at the ordinary low level. 
Pure mathematics can hardly be said to forward civilisation as do the 
tedious little truths of the multiplication table ; or the scientific theory 
of music to sway the emotions of a crowd, and thereby make or mar 
a world-wide movement, as does the light melody of some national 
song; or the postulates of theology to enable man to live well and 
die fearlessly as do some few simple injunctions of faith and virtue 
from Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. The abstract must be married 
to the concrete if it is to bear fruit,and be, not merely a barren effort 
of the intelligence, but a living factor in the daily conduct of life. 
And so it follows that when we meet with a man who possesses the 
gift both of reading the idea behind the fact, and bringing the fact 
into subjection through the action of the idea, we get the highest 
capacity for good and usefulness of which human nature is capable. 
The mystic who is no dreamer, the theorist who is no doctrinaire; 
and to state the converse, the man of action who is saved from 
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philistinism, the man of affairs whose eyes are undazzled by the 
shifting turns of party policy, or by the hope of private gain or fear 
of private loss. It is just this power of bridging the gulf between 
principles and facts, things of the spirit and things of the flesh, things 
temporal and things eternal, that we claim as the essence of General 
Gordon’s singular genius—the key-note of his whole character, life, 
and work. 

And, further, it is just this power of bridging that goes far to 
make General Gordon worthy of the name of fanatic. A fanatic 
being, as I take it, one who not only conceives an idea, but is impelled 
by innate respect for the logical consequences of that conception to 
bring his whole life and conduct into harmony with it. Whether 
the idea be in itself a reasonable or unreasonable one hardly matters. 
That, in any case, the subjugation of the life to it will appear 
eminently unreasonable to a considerable number of critics is quite 
certain, considering the singular incapacity for conviction and indif- 
ference to logical consequence preyalent among us. But, granting 
this definition of fanaticism to be an accurate one, a fanatic, in the 
fullest sense of the word, General Gordon certainly was; for through- 
out his life he gave himself up to the dominion of some ideas with a 
whole-heartedness which has won for him—as sincerity of purpose 
has a curious little habit of winning for its possessor—the accusation 
of semi-insanity. With a fine audacity he ventured to accept the 
story and teaching of the New Testament according to its most plain 
and literal interpretation. And not content with giving a nominal 
assent to the lessons he found there, he proceeded to give proofs of a 
real assent by striving diligently and unfalteringly to apply them in 
daily life. It really requires a few minutes’ reflection fully to gauge 
the originality of such a course of action. A nominal assent to the 
authority of the Christian ideal is still prevalent enough among us, 
-and our satisfaction with the sufficiency of that form of assent is so 
‘serene and unquestioning, that it rarely strikes us what a perfunctory, 
‘superficial, stultified parody of the original it has come to be. In- 
convenient injunctions, even when accredited with a divine origin, 
are gracefully shelved with a civil phrase or two about the change of 
conditions and the necessary social and moral developments of 
eighteen centuries. The spirit we. are told is all important; as to 
the letter—every one of course understands the sense in which we say 
it—that has grown somewhat obsolete in the present day. It is impos- 
sible to fit in the intricate and multitudinous demands of modern 
civilisation with the harsh and narrow regulations of the gospels and 
epistles. In the matter of personal charity, for example, strict obedi- 
ence to the letter of scripture would put a premium on pauperism, not 
to say crime. So at least the bulk of the latter-day prophets inform 
us; adding a few words on the supreme importance of the encourage- 
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ment of social independence and self-respect calculated to put a 
very effectual stopper upon outbursts of ill-regulated enthusiasm. 
We have a great worship of results just now. There is but small 
fear of our doing evil that good may come; but there would seem to 
be a growing inclination towards the opposite and possibly greater 
error of neglecting to do good lest evil may come. Sins of omission 
promise to flourish luxuriantly, thanks to an inordinate development 
of far-seeing common sense. 

Then it is strange to turn for awhile to this our youngest saint, 
whose fanatic impulse impelled him, over and over again, to disregard 
the wise advice of modern teachers. A man who, for all sin com- 
mitted against himself, was actually ready to forgive unto seventy 
times seven ; who actually, when one took away the coat, was ready 
to give the cloak also; who had a measureless compassion for the 
publican and sinner ; who in simple truth clothed the naked, fed the 
hungry, visited the sick and poor souls in prison without any delicate 
considering of the remote issues of his action. 


** When the ordinary preacher of to-day,” says Mr. W. H. Mallock, in his 
admifable article in this Review for July, 1884, ‘ uses the traditional phrases 
of religion, when he speaks of hell, of Jerusalem, of union with the body of 
Christ, of the warfare between the flesh and the spirit, and the contrast 
between earth and heaven, he is understood at once to be dealing merely in 
metaphors. But to the writer (General Gordon)... . such phrases as these 
have a meaning as literal as they had to Dante. Hell for him is a veritable 
abyss of fire; the new Jerusalem a veritable city in the heavens; and Jeru- 
salem on earth a spot so sacred that the configuration of the ground which it 
stands on is a hieroglyphic designed by God.” 


We, inspired socially by that worthy and somewhat self-consciously 
virtuous institution, the Charity Organization Society, and exegeti- 
cally by such delightfully brilliant and entertaining writers as 
M. Renan and Mr. Matthew Arnold, can hardly fail to shrug our 
shoulders a little both over General Gordon’s very reckless expendi- 
ture of money, and regrettably jejune and superstitious views of 
biblical history. To ourselves, as to the Jews and Greeks of old, 
these things present many stumbling-blocks and a very undeniable 
amount of foolishness. And yet, to be quite honest, while the head 
condemns, the heart warms strangely. Fanatic? Yes, answers the 
head, fanatic, undoubtedly ; and that whole tribe we hold—we don’t 
quite know why—in most righteous contempt and horror.. Saint ? 
Alas! yes, says the heart, somewhat sadly, saint too.. We could 
Wish it were not so; for somewhere, deep down, in most of us there 
is an old-fashioned craving after saintship still—a yearning desire 
after the noblest and most perfect way of living; and this, if it 
really be the perfect way, is a very narrow one, difficult alike to find 
and to follow. 

It may be stated, then, as an axiom: that. every: saint is a fanatic, 
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though every fanatic is not by any means a saint. The next point 
in our inquiry, however, presents more difficult matter for discussion 
—matter demanding a certain process of sifting and discrimination. 
All saints are fanatics, but fanatics of diverse orders of thought. 
Broadly speaking they may be ranged in two different camps, between 
which there has undeniably been a good deal of heavy fighting 
during many centuries past. One army of holy persons has held 
as its dearest doctrine—supported by such verses as “The kingdom 
of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force;” by 
the parable of the Importunate Widow; and supported also, we ven- 
ture to think, by a large leaven of native arrogance and impatience 
of opposition—that man, through the medium of prayer, has a direct 
power of compelling the Almighty, of positively altering the course 
of events, of fairly battering open the gates of heaven, and actually 
obtaining some material good or averting impending disaster by 
means of reiterated supplications. To this army, notwithstanding 
the logical difficulties presented by Calvinism, belong the majority 
of the saints acknowledged by the Reformed sects and churches. 
The genius of Protestantism must obviously be somewhat of the 
battering-ram order, since its very raison d’étre is opposition to or 
rebellion against something or other—a desire to change that which 
it dislikes or disapproves for that which it likes and approves. It 
has, indeed, been plus royaliste que le roi; and, not content with 
saving souls from admitted sin and a well-accredited devil, has been 
desirous of saving them from God Himself at times, inasmuch as 
when the apparent purposes of the Almighty were not quite to its 
taste it has remonstrated very hotly and done its possible to alter 
them. At the same time it would be unfair to saddle this spirit of 
compelling exclusively upon the Reformed bodies of believers. It 
makes a dividing line between the members of the race of saints from 
the beginning. We would only submit that it has, perhaps, been 
the happiness of post-Reformation Christians to develop this tendency 
with thoroughness, and openly advocate prayer as an engine for the 
coercion of the Deity. 

The second camp contains those saintly persons who have proposed 
to themselves to apply the mysterious power of prayer, not towards 
the effecting of a change in the Almighty, but—and it would really 
appear, on the whole, a more modest and becoming desire—towards 
the effecting of a change in themselves. Starting with the assumption 
that God is a friend rather than an enemy, and that just in propor- 
tion as He appears to them as an enemy there must be some radical 
defect in their spiritual vision, their most cherished idea has been 
that of unqualified submission. Believing actually in the indwelling 
of the daemon or spirit, itself an emanation from the Godhead, which 
to obey is to bring the soul into true relation with the Absolute, they 
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have striven to empty themselves of all purpose and desire, save the 
one purpose and desire of obedience. They have said, with Marcus 
Aurelius :— 


‘‘ Live with the gods. And he does live with the gods who constantly shows 
to them that his own soul is satisfied with that which is assigned to him, and 
that he does all that the daemon wishes which Zeus has given to every man for 
his guardian and guide, a portion of himself.” 


They have said with Thomas 4 Kempis :— 


‘** Do Thou pluck me away and deliver me from the unlasting comfort of all 
creatures, for no created thing can fully comfort and quiet my desires 
Grant me. ... to rest in Thee above all creatures, above all health and beauty, 
above all glory and honour, above all power and dignity, above all knowledge 
and subtilty, above all riches and arts, above all joy and gladness, above all 
fame and praise, above all sweetness and comfort, above all hope and promise, 
above all desert and desire Because Thou, O Lord my God, art su- 
premely good above all, Thou alone art most high, Thou alone most powerful, 
Thou alone most full and sufficient, Thou alone most sweet and most full of con- 
solation, Thou alone most lovely and loving, Thou alone most noble and 
glorious above all things, in whom all good things together both perfectly are, 
and ever have been, and shall be. ....” 


They have said with Bishop Butler :— 


‘* Resignation to the will of God is the whole of piety, it includes all that is 
good, and is a source of the most solid quiet and composure of mind. It is 
a temper particularly suitable to our mortal condition, and what we should 
endeavour after for our own sakes in our passage through such a world as this, 
where there is nothing upon which we can rest or depend, nothing but what 
we are liable to be deceived and disappointed in.” 


Finally, they have felt with General Gordon :— 


‘Scripture shows us that .. . . membership depends on and is caused by the 
indwelling or, if we may dare use this word, incarnation of the Holy Ghost ; 
but what purifying power must there be from that indwelling to render any 
believer spotless before God, having His own righteousness. Everything we 
possess must be got rid of ere that sanctity is reached, and we can hardly 
expect that anything or any part of us can exist under such circumstances.” 


With such persons, it must be remembered, the terms righteousness, 
holiness, justice, truth, the First Cause, the Absolute, God, are all 
literally and actually synonymous. Believing this, all opposition 
must necessarily become to them intellectually an absurdity and 
morally a sin. Believing this, and believing really and practically 
in the omnipotence of God herein implied, they are compelled to 
acknowledge themselves fatalists—their fatalism being complete in 
proportion as their assent to this conception of the Deity is complete. 
And that the vote of orthodox Catholic theology, as well as that of 
some of the greatest pagan writers on ethics, is given in favour of 
this belief there can be but small doubt. For fatalism, it is clear, is 
the logical consequence of an adequate conception of the omnipotence 
of God. Yet the word to many has a very ugly sound, appearing, 
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as it does, to render prayer pretty well useless, and to clip the wings 
of personal freedom so close that our vanity instinctively cries out. 


‘IT cannot,” says General Gordon, ‘‘ separate the existence of God from his 
pre-ordination and direction of all things good and evil: the latter He permits 
but still controls.” And ‘‘ The events of the future are all written and mapped 
out in all their detail for each one of us.’’ Again, in the Kartoum Journals: 
‘«There was an old belief among Christians that every event which happens 
on earth was caused by some action being taken in heaven. ... To me, it 
seems little what these events may be, but that the great object of our lives is 
how we may bear these events in our individuality. . .. I cannot think there 
are any promises for answers to prayer made for temporal things ; the promises 
are to hear prayer and to give strength to bear with quiet what may be the 
will of God.” 


These are hard sayings, seeming to offer lean hope of comfort and 
to deal a heavy blow at our dignity and independence. Still it is 
possible that, rightly considered, they are really far less cramping 
and paralysing than they look at first sight. For it must be steadily 
borne in mind that such terms as pre-ordination, fore-knowledge, being 
only applicable to and limited by our conception of time, are, in 
dealing with the Absolute, wholly inadequate, erroneous, and mis- 
leading to the intelligence. Thus ridding ourselves of the idea of 
time—i.e. the idea of succession—the so-called past and future become 
co-existent and co-extensive with the present. That human affairs 
in their sum and in their minutest detail are ever present to the mind 
of the Creator is an admitted postulate of Catholic theology; but that 
this intellectual truth does not necessarily invalidate the doctrine of 
the possession of free-will by the creature has been at least equally 
admitted. 

And that there is a free preferential energy in man capable of 
uniting itself with the divine daemon or spirit dwelling in man, and 
by means of this union bringing the man’s whole being into harmony 
with and subjection to the one, living, self-existent Truth—to know 
whom is “eternal life’’ in the profoundest sense of those words—this, 
the fatalism of which we are speaking, most emphatically does not 
deny. And that this free principle must remain free for an indefinite 
period it does not deny either; since the union cannot be fully 
accomplished in one act, but is embodied, so to speak, in a continuous 
series of acts, each one of which goes to make the said union more 
complete, the harmony more perfect, the subjection more entire. 
And, surely, but for our inordinate pride, this measure of free-will 
would seem to be more than sufficient for our satisfaction. For it 
really can matter very little on the whole, one would fancy, whether 
hereditary tendencies, accidents of birth, position, or temperament, 
determine the outward conditions of our earthly lot, and even colour 
the form of our thought and modify our moral constitution, if we are 
still free to unite ourselves indissolubly with the eternal, and are 
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granted the power of bringing the material, in our own persons, into 
captivity to the spiritual. . 

Further, that in the way of this submission, and of the fatalism 
which springs from it, lies a strange serenity and repose we cannot 
doubt, taking in evidence the utterances of the professors of this 
school of thought—a school of thought, by the way, not given to loud 
and excited proselytising, and whose utterances are consequently 
fairly innocent of any charge of special pleading. 

“Tf the gods,” says Marcus Aurelius, ‘‘ have determined about me and the 
things which must happen to me, they have determined well, for it is not easy 
even to imagine a deity without forethought; and as to doing me harm, why 
should they have any desire to do that? For what advantage would result to 
them from this, or to the whole, which is the special object of their providence ? 
But if they have not determined about me individually, they have certainly 
determined about the whole at least; and the things which happen by way of 


sequence in this general arrangement I ought to accept with pleasure and be 
content with them.” 

‘*No comfort,” says General Gordon, ‘‘ is equal to that which he has who 
has God for his stay, who believes not in words but in fact, that all things are 
ordained to happen and must happen. He who has this has already died, and 
is free from the annoyances of this life.” Then he adds, with characteristic 
honesty, ‘‘I do not say I have attained to this perfect state, but I have it as 
my great desire.” 


That General Gordon himself regarded this fatalism as actually 
necessary to a truly Christian attitude of mind is, we think, sufficiently 
proved by a great number of passages which could be cited from his 
published letters and papers. But here again his power of what we 
have called bridging shows itself very clearly. He recognises the 
practical dangers which may result from such a belief, and guards 
against them with his usual keen sense of the right relation between 
abstract truth and daily living. 

“It is a delightful thing to be a fatalist. . . . to accept that, when things 
happen and not before, God has for some wise reason so ordained them to 
happen—all things, not only the great things, but all the circumstances of 
life... . We haye nothing further to do when the scroll of events is un- 
rolled than to accept them as being for the best. Before it is unrolled it is 


another matter; and you could not sit still and let things happen with this 
belief.” 


So far we have been trying to analyse some aspects of our latest 
saint’s relation to God and to the things of the spirit. The next 
section of our inquiry deals, broadly speaking, with his relation to 
nature and the things of the senses. And this relation is, we hold, 
in his case, as in that of so many others of the saints, pretty well 
covered by the words ascetic and celibate. Here, indeed, one might 
suppose is a tough morsel for the English public of the present day 
to swallow, implying as it does a return to a habit of mind which it 
has been the glory, so we are assured, of the process of emancipation 
and development going forward in this country during the last three 
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centuries increasingly to discredit and to eradicate. The flesh, with 
the affections and lusts of it, is still to General Gordon the fatal 
obstacle that interposes itself between the soul and its realisation of 
its own highest good. 


“God,” he says, ‘‘ framed man out of the dust of the ground (shaped him 
as potter shapes clay; He framed the animal man) and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life—two processes. He took the dust of the earth, the 
devil’s earth (for the devil said it was his; he is the prince of it), and breathed 
His own substance into it, consequently man is made of a divine essence of 
God and a body of Satan’s earth.” 


This body of Satan’s earth is to General Gordon—as it was to the 
Stoics of old, to St. Paul, to the early hermits among the bare cliffs 
and scorching sands of the Thebaid, to the fierce warrior founder of 
the Society of Jesus, to the gentle St. Francis quenching the ardour 
of earthly love in the arms of a bride of snow—the root of all human 
trouble and disaster. For he believed with Socrates that :— 


‘* The body is a source of endless trouble to us by reason of the mere require- 
ments of food; and is also liable to diseases which overtake and impede us in 
the search after truth ; and by filling us full of loves, and lusts, and fears, and 
fancies, and idols, and every sort of folly, prevents our ever having, as people 
say, so much as a thought. . . . In this present life we make the nearest 
approach to knowledge when we have the least concern or interest in the body, 
and are least saturated with the bodily nature, but remain pure till the hour 
when God himself is pleased to release us. Then the foolishness of the body 
will be done away and we shall be pure and hold converse with other pure souls, 
and know of ourselves the clear light everywhere, and this is surely the light 
of truth.” 


The argument of the Phaedo is an argument in praise of death as 
the sole hope of escape from the tyranny of the body; and, at 
moments, we find this presentment of the question dominant in 
General Gordon. “I value my life as naught, and should only 
leave much weariness for perfect peace.” And again: “I often wish 
it [death] would come and relieve me.” But there is in our 
youngest saint another and subtler strain of feeling upon this subject 
too, a strain of feeling directly traceable to the Christian creed. 
“The combat of this life,” he says, “between Satan and the soul is 
for the body . . . . To redeem the body is our great hope, and its 
redemption is the earnest or ‘arles’ of a far greater victory over 
him hereafter. It is the test case.” This hope of the final redemp- 
tion of matter from the taint of sin enters strongly into his view of 
the two great sacraments of the Church. ‘Somehow I think both 
Baptism and Holy Communion have very much to do with the body, 
for the elements in each sacrament are inseparable from the body, 
the elements in one case being externally, and in the other internally, 
applied.” Thus the eating of the forbidden fruit, treated by him as 
an all-important historical fact, is, as Mr. Mallock cleverly defines 
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it, a sort of “ Diabolic Eucharist ” from the actual and material poison 
consequent upon which our mortal bodies can only be purged by 
partaking of the consecrated bread and wine of the Christian 
Eucharist. In Adam, in the plainest sense of those words, we all die, 
and in Christ are all made alive. And that this literal belief in the 
evil tendencies of the body—*“ the corpse” to which “ we are tied,” 
as he calls it in one place—also deeply influenced his estimate of the 
worth of all pleasures and interests in any way connected with the 
senses is evident, as much from his silence concerning them as from 
his speech. Of literature, architecture, painting, music, and the 
stage, he says no words good or bad. Of so-called “ social duties,” 
and those delicate arts of living in which the Epicurean proclivities 
of the day are wont to find graceful expression, and which, indeed, 
by some people are growing to be regarded as a possible means of 
salvation not only for themselves but for the masses, General Gordon 
has, if he refers to them at all, but a few passing words of contempt. 
Neither by way of French criticism, or esthetic culture, or the 
popularisation of classical music, or by Palaces of Delight in any 
shape or form, did the youngest of the saints apparently think it at 
all probable that we should manage to save either our own or our 
neighbours’ souls. All these things were to him singularly flimsy, 
superficial, and of brief importance compared with the tremendous 
spiritual issues of which he was continuously conscious ; compared, 
too, with the hideous drama of war and slavery abroad, or of want and 
sin here at home, to shorten, abolish, alleviate which—and that after 
the simplest and most practical fashion—all his mind was set. A 
thing pleasant to the eyes and good for food tempted the Mother of 
all living to wreck both her own future and ours, and such things— 
80 all the saints have held—tempt to destruction still, and will tempt 
always, right on to the end. It is a depressing conviction this, and 
may go far to account for the fact of sinners having been, thus far 
in the world’s history, in such a very large majority. 

Perhaps it is this extremely literal acceptance of the desperate 
consequences of Eve’s transgression that somewhat colours our 
youngest saint’s opinion of all her daughters. General Gordon did 
not very much like women. The Daily Telegraph, in a cheerful and 
anecdotal notice of his work at Gravesend, describes him as “ bashful ” 
in the presence of ladies. If we may dare to suggest an amendment 
we would substitute the word “ suspicious” for bashful, as more 
probably covering the sensation experienced. ‘Gordon was much 
less at his ease,” says Mr. Barnes, “in talking to women than to 
men. While conversing with women he seemed to exercise more 
than his usual self-control in the expression of his thought and 
feeling. His sympathy, geniality, and attractiveness became as it 
were veiled, and he was ‘himself again’ only when the restraint 
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was removed.” Presumably he desired to model his intercourse with 
the opposite sex upon the advice of Thomas 4 Kempis, namely, to see 
as little of them as possible, “ but commend all good women to God.” 
A safe rule of conduct, undoubtedly, if somewhat lacking in the 
spirit of romance. About women, indeed, General Gordon does 
permit himself at times to be slightly spiteful; that is if he is required 
to take them seriously, as women are usually taken by the English- 
speaking nations, for instance. If circumstances permit of his 
entering them in the same category as infants, dumb animals, and 
other inferior creatures, his compassion is infinite. 

‘* A wretched sister of yours,”’ he writes, when waiting for the ever-delayed 
steamer from Kartoum, among the pestilential swamps of the Saubat river in 
1874, ‘‘is struggling up the road, but she is such a wisp of bones that the wind 
threatens to overthrow her; so she has halted, preferring the rain to being cast 
down. . . . I told my man to see her into one of the huts, and I thought he 
had done so. The night was stormy and rainy, and when I awoke I often 
heard the crying of a child near my hut within the enclosure. When I got 
up I went out to see what it was, and passing through the gate saw your and 
my sister lying dead in a pool of mud; her black brothers had been passing 
and passing and had taken no notice of her. So I went and ordered her to be 
buried and went on. In the midst of the long grass was a baby about a year 
or so old, left by itself. I carried it in, and seeing the corpse was not moved, I 
sent again about it, and went with the men to have it buried. To my surprise 
and astonishment she was alive. After considerable trouble I got the black 
brothers to lift her out of the mud, poured some brandy down her throat and 
got her into a hut with a fire, having the mud washed out of her sightless eyes. 
She was not more than sixteen years of age. There she now lies: I cannot 
help hoping she is floating down with the tide to her haven of rest.” 

Of course the woman died. Dying, indeed, seems to be the chief 
occupation of human beings in the Soudan and Equatorial Provinces 
of Africa. The fact of her death is noted thus some two days later: 

“Just aline. Ihope you won’t fret. Your black sister departed this life 
at 4 p.m., deeply lamented by me; not so by her black brothers, who thought 
her a nuisance.” 

And this is only one story of many—tender, humorous, charming 
with the pathos of perfectly direct and simple statement. But 
through all the deep pity sounds the note of saintly aloofness, so to 
speak ; that lofty mercy born less of the social and, we had almost 
said, sensuous instinct, than of the sorrow for others of one whom 
personal sorrow no longer has power to touch. As General Gordon 
himself puts it :— 

‘The more one lives the more one learns to act towards people as if they 
were inanimate objects, viz., to do what you can for them and utterly dis- 
regard whether they are grateful or not. This is what God does for us. He 
let his rain fall on the just and the unjust. He never gets gratitude, and further- 
more is totally ignored in the ordinary circumstances of life.” 

Here, indeed, I think, we get the true spirit of asceticism in 
respect of social relations and the things of the senses. The essence 
of Epicureanism—which, in its original and purest form may be 
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defined as the fearless expression of the natural man—is a glad 
accepting of all that the outside world and intercourse with our fel- 
low-creatures have to give us. With the ascetic, the giving is all 
on the other side. And to this innate instinct of asceticism in General 
Gordon may be ascribed an incapacity for equal friendship, which 
we seem to discover in him. The man’s outlook on life, notwith- 
standing a certain brilliancy of temperament and flashes of very 
genuine humour, was at bottom so profoundly serious that he de- 
manded, in self-protection, much solitude. He could not stand the 
waste of energy necessarily produced by intimate family or social 
relations. Out of the solitude he would come, help, comfort, illu- 
minate, ‘‘do what he could,” for any and every one; but back into 
the solitude he must go again. And that those bound most nearly 
to him in affection still respected his desire for silence and solitude— 
respected it, indeed, not without a grain of alarm— is pretty clear 
from evidence before us. Here was a man to be listened to, reve- 
renced, worshipped almost; but not to be appropriated or interfered 
with at any price! It may be reasonably questioned, we think, 
whether love of General Gordon in the hearts of even his most 
ardent admirers ever arrived at the point of casting out a very dis- 
tinct measure of fear. 

At moments, while making such an inquiry as the present, one is 
tempted to ask whether the very foundations of the Christian system 
are not laid in glaring paradox. The children of this world being 
in their generation so very much wiser than the children of light, 
cannot help finding the unreason, the everlasting contradictions and 
eccentricities, both in thought and practice, of holy persons extremely 
tiring and confusing. Yet we dare not think differently from the 
saints in matters of religion. For the professors of an art alone are 
competent to speak with authority upon that art; and the lay-world, 
though bewildered and weary, must bow itself in silence before their 
ruling. The Prince of Peace who comes, not to send peace on earth, 
but a sword.—Here is paradox in truth. And yet what can we say, 
but that the history of the Church, catholic in the widest sense of 
the term, has shown a constant preaching of the one and vigorous 
handling of the other from the day those words were first uttered 
down to the present time? There are two ways of meeting this 
singular fact. We may declare, arguing on transcendental lines, 
that, as the connection between the two appears so utterly indissoluble, 
there must be a mystic reconcilement lying beyond the region of 
mortal apprehension, though plain and obvious enough to a higher 
order of intelligences. Or, taking the practical view and arguing 
from the shrewder if more carnal standpoint of the children of this 
world, we may assert that such natural laws as cause water to find the 
lowest level, or the pendulum to stop if so placed that it does not swing 
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true, obtain in these high matters likewise, and compel human beings 
unduly developed in any one part of their nature to employ, in self- 
defence, rather forcible methods for keeping the balance even. It 
is a received axiom of biological science that there is an ineradicable 
disposition on the part of all living creatures to return to the com- 
mon type of their race:—a disposition asserting itself in opposition 
to training or conditions imposed upon them by others; and, we may 
add, in the case of rational beings, to any training or conditions we 
may elect to impose on ourselves. There is a desperate longing in 
all of us after the repose and freedom of the usual as opposed to the 
strain of the unusual. nd if, as is the case of specialists, one set of 
faculties and emotions has been cultivated at the expense of all 
others there must be periods of violent reaction—a sudden outbreak 
and upward rush of the mutinous slave cargo stifling so long below 
under the battened-down hatches. The wild beast is always there in 
each one of us. Destroying it seems practically almost impossible. 
The part of wisdom would therefore appear to consist in finding it 
some work to do, when it does break loose, having in it at least a 
savour of rightfulness. 

It is bad economy to be righteous over-much. Let us, then, in this 
matter as in others be content to accept the example of the saints, 
and honestly admit that it will be much easier to be good if we are 
not sentimentally conscientious; but indulge in a little killing—with 
sword, or tongue, or pen, now and again! And for our encourage- 
ment let us remember that St. Paul demands in one place, with a 
certain grim humour, that Alexander the coppersmith may be 
rewarded by the Lord “ according to his works,’’—the said works 
being, in the Apostle’s opinion, of the very worst description,—and 
displays on various other occasions a most healthy amount of pug- 
nacity. The life, again, of the great defender of Catholic orthodoxy 
—a man of commanding intellect and unblemished virtue—reads 
like the history of a long campaign; full of marches and counter- 
marches, desperate engagements, the pride of lasting victory after 
the humiliation of transitory defeat. The Middle Ages are crowded 
with romantic figures, in whom war shows as the logical consequence 
of piety—crusaders, avengers of wrong, devout worshippers of “ the 
White Christ.” St. Francis de Sales, tenderest and most consolatory 
of devotional writers, cannot be exonerated from a charge of some- 
what harsh and unimaginative undertakings in regard of local schis- 
matics. And, to come down to our own day, in the eminent expo- 
nent of liberal Christian thought—a man who unquestionably left on 
the minds of those who, like the present writer, had the privilege of 
knowing him personally, the impression of one set apart and conse- 
crated in an extraordinary manner to the service of God—we find 
the fiercest spirit of controversy and an inclination to speak of those 
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who differed from him in matters of doctrine in terms which good 
taste can hardly sanction. While the famous divine, whose exquisite 
intelligence, and the fascination of whose personal character, men of 
all parties in the English Church agree to reverence and admire at 
least equally with the members of his adopted communion, has at 
times a gift of words fine, cruel, and deadly as the keenest rapier. 

Thus we are justified, surely, in submitting that the claims of 
our youngest saint are rendered none the less sure and convincing 
by that stern setting of war and battle “with confused noise and 
garments rolled in blood,” in which we see his figure for so many 
out of the two-and-fifty years of his earthly life. We dare even go 
a step further, and assert that this was the necessary medium for the 
full development of his religious genius, and that only against this 
awe-inspiring background could the terrible beauty of his personality 
have been fully recognised. 

War, in and for itself, General Gordon loved in his youth. How, 
indeed, could he help it, being so brilliant a commander? But as 
time goes on, though the old daring, promptitude, disregard of the 
expenditure of human lives—if the lives in question stand between 
him and the attainment of a larger good—are still there, we find an 
increasing sorrow for the cruel necessities and miseries of war, and 
increasing regret that it is only by such hard means that some 
wrongs can be righted. ‘“ My soul revolts at these horrors of which 
I used to think nothing,” he writes during the campaign against 
the slave-dealers of Darfour in 1877. And again: “ For some years 
I have been peaceably disposed. I no longer delight in war or 
fights like this one before me.’’ Notwithstanding this peaceable 
disposition the last twelve months at Kartoum, during which 
General Gordon shows as the very flower of heroism, faith, and 
constancy, the fighting instinct seems to be there as strongly as 
ever. In one of the now historic telegrams, he says that he does 
not see the fun of being caught like a rat in a trap; and no trapped 
creature, certainly, ever contrived to make it more awkward for the 
trappers! ‘General Gordon,” writes Mr. Frank Power, on the 
28th of April in last year, “is busily engaged in laying out mines in 
front of the earthworks in all directions. . . . There are now around 
the lines in addition to all other obstacles, such as crows’ feet, 
broken glass, wire entanglements, and chevauw de frise, three lines of 
land torpedoes or percussion mines. They are enormously power- 
ful.” For many months no day passed without fighting either by 
river or on land. And in the Kartoum Journals—perhaps the most 
transparently honest chapter of autobiography ever written—there 
sounds often a note of light-heartedness, almost of gaiety, which 
shows that the situation, desperate as it was, had still in it some- 
thing stimulating and not wholly uncongenial to this great soldier. 
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While, if we accept the most generally credited account of the 
events of the tragic, 26th of February, when the cause was lost and 
the gallant game played out at last, it was not till he had accounted 
for at least three of his murderers that our youngest saint fell dead, 
sword in one hand and axe in the other. A fierce and bloody 
ending to a pure and godly life; so strangely, to our seeing, are 
contradictions wedded together in this world. 

And this brings us to the last count in our inquiry. Namely, 
that accusation of semi-insanity which many persons—persons of 
unimpeachable good sense, moderate-minded, a trifle nervous of 
unconventionality and enthusiasm as endangering the security of the 
respectable humdrum in which they love to live—have brought 
against General Gordon. The accusation is an easy one to make, and 
is moreover a very convenient way of accounting for that intensity of 
life in certain individuals which puts our own more cold-blooded, indo- 
lent way of taking things rather unpleasantly to the blush at times. 
Of madness, as actual physical disease, there is, it may be distinctly 
stated, in General Gordon’s case no evidence whatever. But if to 
be average, to have a delicate sense of profit and loss, a nice apprecia- 
tion of personal rights, if to take pains to make yourself valued in 
respect of birth, wealth, talents, philanthropy, religion, knowledge of 
this world, or distinguished assurances regarding the justice of your 
claims to high places in the next, is alone to be sane, then—and we 
are thankful to say it—General Gordon was certainly mad—mad 
with Guatama, mad with Socrates, mad with King Arthur, mad with 
Christ. Good company enough to be mad in, after all! It is a pity 
perhaps that some few more among usare not mad after this peculiar 
fashion. Gloriously mad with the divine madness, which by dying 
to the world makes the world his debtor for ever, was this youngest 
of the saints. Mad with the madness thatialone has power to save, 
when life settles down on the lees and the alert hope and interest 
of youth, the splendid capacity for action and emotion with which we 
start, passes into a somewhat cynical acceptance of the inevitable,— 
and we are tempted to pander to the thirst for excitement which 
haunts us when the young spontaneous excitement is worn out and 
dead, by eating intellectually—if in no worse way—of the Diabolic 
Eucharist of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Mad with the madness that, as one fair illusion after another is 
stripped away from us, and the soul grows faint and weary in the 
long dreary struggle with folly, stupidity and sin both in ourselves 
and in our poor fellow mortals; and we find success, when it comes, 
is hardly less heavy than failure ; and desire fails, and beauty seems 
but a veil transiently hiding underlying foulness and corruption ; 
and knowledge a snare, a maze in which we turn and turn for ever, 
while Fate laughs at our impotent struggles to see and comprehend ; 
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and the misery of this sad world—misery which can be shifted only, 
the burden of it redistributed, but never lightened by so much as the 
weight of a feather—eats into our hearts and corrodes them as rust 
does the bright steel; while the sphinx, Nature, puts to us hard ques- 
tions that we must answer or die,—mad, I say, with the madness 
that still, through all this, can keep men pure and honest, decent in 
word and deed, calm and self-sustained because it gives them a sure 
trust that, though very far off, at last, “beyond these voices there is 
peace.” And in the light of that trust and for love of that eternal 
peace they can dare to stake their all here below, and lose it, too, 
without a murmur of regret. Such mad men, the foolish things of 
this world, in the end confound the wise. Saints, martyrs, poets, 
prophets, seers, to whom the Spirit has spoken, not in parables, but 
has shown them, clearly and beyond all shadow of doubt, the secret 
things of God. 

And so let us part with this great warrior-saint ; part with him in 
thankfulness that our eyes have been permitted to watch the course 
of so noble a life, and our ears to hear his strange, unearthly 
message. What does it matter that, at times, he had errors of judg- 
ment; that his utterances are not always strictly consistent ; that his 
philosophy of life excluded many things we cannot find it in our 
hearts to relinquish or condemn ; that his interpretation of scripture 
was literal to the point of quaintness, and his speculations concerning 
the origin and purpose of this world wild and curious at the same 
time—wholly satisfactory neither to science on the one hand, nor 
orthodoxy on the other? For he had proposed to himself one object, 
and that one object he accomplished as it has been given to few to 
accomplish it. Without cant and without pharisaism, with no in- 
tolerance of the creeds of others yet with no shrinking from the 
tremendous demands of his own, lifted above the petty quarrels of 
contending sects and parties, from first to last he served the Master 
he had chosen ; following His footsteps down even to that deepest and 
most awful experience—far worse to such a one than any extreme of 
physical torture—when the soul, losing its hold, for a brief space, on 
the faith which has heretofore so triumphantly sustained it, is over- 
come with unspeakable terror lest it has trusted in a lie, lest there 
should be, after all— 


‘¢ No God, no heaven, no earth, in the void world, 
The wide, grey, lampless, deep, unpeopled world.” 


“TI keep saying, ‘Is God’s hand shortened ?’ and again, ‘Is there 
no way of escape?’ There is nothing left for me to prevent my 
speaking evil of every one, and distrusting my dear Lord, but death.” 
So run some of the last words written to friends in England from 
the doomed desert city. 
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We are no longer superstitious in these days. Or, any way, our 
superstition runs in other channels than the old ones. Of memorials, 
of one kind and another, to General Gordon we hear enough and 
more than enough. They all tend in their conception rather towards 
the problematic benefit of the living than towards the direct consecra- 
tion of the memory of the dead. No masses will be said for the 
repose of his soul, and, perhaps, in truth it has but little need of 
them. Fate has so ordered, indeed, that the reverent, old-world 
pieties concerning the mortal bodies of holy men can find, howsoever 
we might desire it, no expression in his case. His bones will rest in 
no stately shrine, nor the shreds of his garments be treasured in 
jewelled reliquaries as sure antidote against evil. A mystery hangs 
over the burning southern land in which death came to him, as a 
friend, after his long probation ; and that mystery, the wisdom of our 
statesmen and the callousness of our countrymen alike, now that the 
nine days’ wonder of his martyrdom is over, agree to let deepen once 
more into the impenetrable night of disregarded crime and misery 
from which his labours promised for a time to redeemit. The Soudan 
will not, any more than the sea, give up its dead and its dark secrets 
until the end comes. We can only conjecture what was the “ last 
scene of all” that closed that “strange eventful history.”—The 
turbid, yellow waters of the Nile; a corpse among corpses on some 
festering mud bank, from off which, spreading their foul wings in 
the shameless sunshine, flying low and lazily, rise the long line of 
kites and vultures gorged with their hideous meal. 

So it all ends. Here is the reward of the just man, testifying, as 
Plato has told us, how much better it is, for all immediate and 
material gain and advantage, “to seem than to be just.’ And, in 
the face of such facts, is it not rather surprising that there should be 
any saints at all, than that the number of them should be few? For 
who, alas! who indeed, is sufficient for these things ? 

Lucas Mater. 
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A THOUSAND years ago, every summer brought to our coasts its ship- 
loads of Norwegian tourists. England was to them a hunting- 
ground, well-stocked with beeves and muttons, rich in high-piled 
granaries and capacious ale-vats. Now the whirligig of time has 
brought its revenges. The Messrs. Wilson’s “long-ships,” brilliant 
in barbaric green and scarlet, convey their weekly cohorts of tweed- 
clad hunters and fishers over the North Sea, as intent on plunder as 
the most rapacious Viking, though less peremptory in their methods 
of collecting it. The Norwegian of to-day regards the inevitable 
Anglo-Saxon invasion with amused equanimity, and is learning more 
and more to profit by it. Hotels are rising by every lake and fiord, 
where the traveller pays as much for wax candles as he would have 
paid ten years ago for supper, bed, and breakfast at the old “skyds- 
station,” which probably stands dirty and deserted alongside of the 
spick-and-span white-painted modern edifice. To every river its 
English lessee returns year by year, much more regularly than the 
salmon he is in search of. Englishmen crowd the steamers, and tax 
to the utmost the horse-power of the posting-masters. A respectable 
contingent of Germans, and one or two adventurous Frenchmen, 
mingle with the invading stream, but Anglo-Saxons (including 
Americans) so preponderate that the juvenile natives class all 
foreigners under the generic name of “‘ Engelskmend.’’ When last 
I was in Bergen the little street boys followed me, begging, half in 
sport, for “One penny, please,” just as the Neapolitan urchins 
mechanically whine, “ Un soldo, Signor.”’ It was the first time I had 
observed this fatal symptom of cocknification. I sighed for the good 
old unsophisticated Norway of fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The English tourist is not apt to trouble himself greatly about the 
polity or politics, the contemporary literature or modern art, of the 
peoples among whom he sojourns. In Norway especially the lan- 
guage, though cognate to our own and easily acquired, is held to 
place a barrier between the stranger and the native which it is not 
worth while attempting to surmount. Historical monuments are few. 
Even the cathedral of Trondhjem (now being elaborately restored) 
arouses no associations with familiar names; and the stave-churches 
of Hitterdal and Borgund are phenomena about as relevant as glacier- 
boulders to our general knowledge, whether of history or of architec- 
ture. The Viking ship dug up some years ago from an old grave- 
mound, and now preserved in Christiania, is perhaps the object which 
brings home most forcibly to the casual tourist the idea that Norway 
does not exist for picturesqueness alone, but has at least a history. A 
little farther inquiry would lead him to the discovery that not only 
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has it a history in the past, but a vivid, self-conscious, rapidly pro- 
gressive national life in the present; that it stands intellectually, if 
not materially, in the forefront of civilisation, and that its mountains 
and waterfalls, grouse-moors and salmon-rivers, form its smallest 
claim to a respected place among the nations of Europe. 

Fjelds and fjords are the two words which occur to every school- 
boy at the mention of Norway, and it is true that their fjords and 
fjelds are the great determining influences in the life of the Nor- 
wegian people. Their country is, in essence, a vast barren plateau 
from two thousand to four thousand feet in height, broken on the 
one hand by jagged, fantastic peaks, on the other by the narrow 
fissures, rather than valleys, where men can dwell and win a scant 
subsistence. ‘‘ Furrowed”’ is the epithet which Bjérnson applies to 
Norway in his great national song, and the habitable tracts are, 
indeed, mere furrows in the primeval rock. The bottom of each 
furrow is filled by some fjord, lake, or river, and on the narrow strip 
of soil between rock and water the peasant clings like the parasite of 
some shaggy monster, while the fisherman, limpet-like, grapples his 
hut to the naked rock itself. Plains there are scarcely any, and 
nothing like a rich champaign is to be seen in the whole length of 
the land. Leaf-trees, with the exception of the birch, are rare even 
in the south of Norway, and the belt of pines which stretches 
between the margin of cultivation and the treeless wastes above 
deepens the gloom of the scenery when the sky is grey, though it 
adds a peculiar freshness and fragrance to the sunshine. The sea- 
board, exclusive of fjords and islands, extends to the enormous length 
of 3,018 miles. The fjords run into the bowels of the land to the 
depth in some cases of 80 and even 100 miles, while rocky islands 
stud the shore so closely that the coasting steamers from Christiania 
to the North Cape can perform their ten days’ voyage almost entirely 
within the “ skjzrgaard,” or rock-bound channels, rarely emerging 
for a few hours upon some stretch of open sea. In this fjeld- 
oppressed, fjord-furrowed land—between the devil and the deep sea, 
as it were—dwells a people which, at the beginning of this century, 
numbered eight hundred thousand, and at the present moment falls 
considerably short of two millions. Of these, only about a quarter of a 
million are gathered in the six towns which contain more than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. Another quarter of a million inhabit the smaller 
towns and villages, while the remaining million and a half are scattered 
over the country in the ratio of about twelve to the square mile. But 
twelve to the square mile is quite as much as the meagre soil can 
maintain, and emigration has of late years gone on so largely and 
steadily that there are now considerable Norwegian colonies both in 
America and Australia. A country with an area of nearly 125,000 
square miles, which cannot provide house-room for a population 
scarcely half that of London, is evidently not, in physical respects, a 
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bountiful motherland. It is by dogged, persistent, indomitable toil 
and endurance, backed up in some cases by irrepressible daring, that 
the Norwegian peasants and fisher-folk—three-fourths of the popu- 
lation—carry on with any show of success their struggle against iron 
nature. Man in these regions is like the fly which gave Homer his 
simile for bravery—shaken off here, he settles there, and clings to 
the very hand that is raised to crush him. 

One would scarcely look to such a country as this for an efflores- 
cence of imaginative literature and art, full of originality and instinct 
with modernness. The correlation between intellectual activity and 
extent of seaboard might go some way to explain the phenomenon. 
It does explain, no doubt, the extraordinary richness of the ancient 
literature of Norway and her offshoot, Iceland; and the philosophical 
historian will one day have to examine into the true relation between 
the modern poets and the skalds and saga-men of old. For our 
present purpose, however, such an ancestry is far too long to trace. 
Her seaboard did not save Norway from some half-dozen centuries of 
complete intellectual torpor. She contributed, indeed, two or three 
great names to Danish literature, but she cannot claim Holberg for 
her own any more than Ireland can claim Goldsmith. Norwegian 
literature is essentially a product of the last seventy years, and if, to 
understand it thoroughly, we must go farther back than 1814, it is 
to trace the political circumstances which have given it birth, and 
not to establish any continuous literary tradition. The interest of 
the spectacle presented by Norway to-day lies in the unity of her 
national life, the close interdependence of her politics, her literature, 
and her art. 

To politics, then, as to “the very pulse of the machine,” let us 
turn first, especially as the national self-consciousness has just been 
stirred and stimulated by a sharp political crisis, healthy in its kind, 
happy in its outfall. 

In a country of such stern physical conditions, one is not surprised 
to find Emerson’s rather hasty generalisation as to snow and civil 
freedom justified by a sturdy independence in the national character, 
expressed in a well-developed system of democratic institutions. This 
sturdy independence may be said to have belonged to the people of 
Norway since the earliest recorded times. The kings and kinglings 
of her ancient history held sway only by the sufferance of the people 
from whom they sprang. Norway during the Middle Ages has been 
aptly described as “an absolute monarchy resting almost directly on 
one of the most democratic states of society in Europe ;”’ and even 
during the centuries of Danish rule, the system of land-tenure on 
which this state of society was founded remained practically intact. 

When the peace of Kiel, in 1814, transformed Norway from an 
appanage of Denmark into a province of Sweden, the old national 
spirit, dormant for four centuries, suddenly awoke. Delegates from 
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all parts of the country assembled at Eidsvold, and preparations were 
made to resist the pretensions of the Swedish King Karl Johan 
(Bernadotte). With scarcely any bloodshed, however, a peaceable 
arrangement was arrived at. Karl Johan accepted the constitution 
of Eidsvold, and Norway was declared “ a free, independent, and indi- 
visible kingdom,” altogether unconnected with Sweden, save in the 
fact that she accepted the Swedish King as the head of her executive. 
This arrangement continued to work without any great friction 
during sixty peaceful and prosperous years. The constitution gave 
the King a suspensive veto, but provided that a bill passed by three 
successive triennial Storthings (parliaments) should become law 
without his consent. Thus Karl Johan himself twice vetoed the Bill 
which abolished hereditary titles of nobility ; but it was passed a 
third time in 1821, and became law in spite of his opposition. In 
this way practical harmony was maintained between the estates of the 
realm until, about 1870, the process of political development revealed 
a flaw in the constitution. It was this: while the whole legislative 
and financial power vested in the Storthing, the ministers had no 
seats in it, were entirely independent of it, and acknowledged no 
responsibility save to the King. The difficulties of such an arrange- 
ment made themselves unmistakably felt as soon as the peasant- 
proprietors, the backbone of the nation, descendants of the old kings,’ 
jarls, and freemen of the ‘“‘ Heimskringla,” came fully to recognise 
their political power. Opposed to them were the townspeople, the 
commercial class, the bureaucracy, with its strong admixture of 
foreign elements, dating from the centuries of Danish rule. These 
were the Conservatives, who shrank from the logical consequences of 
1814, dreaded democracy or, as they chose to call it, peasant-govern- 
ment, and accordingly rallied round the King and formed a Court 
party. About 1870, then, the awakened democracy, overwhelmingly 
strong in the Storthing, found itself face to face with a bigoted 
bureaucracy, entrenched behind the fatal flaw in the constitution, on 
that vantage-ground of possession which is nine points of the law. 
What followed is soon told. In 1872, a Bill enacting that 
ministers should sit in the Storthing was passed by 80 votes to 29, 
and was vetoed by the King. It was passed again and again by suc- 
cessive Storthings, the last time by 93 votes to 20; but now King 
Oscar came forward with a declaration that on matters affecting the 
Constitution his veto was not suspensive, but absolute, and once more 


(1) On a recent occasion, when’ King Oscar was making a journey through Gud- 
brandsdal, he was entertained by one of the wealthy peasants of the district. It is said 
that when the dinner-hour arrived a long table was laid for the King’s suite, while at 
the upper end of the room a smaller table was prepared with only two covers. The 
King was conducted by his host to a place at this table, and the Swedish nobleman at 
the head of his suite was about, as a matter of course, to occupy the second seat, when 
the master of the house calmly motioned him to a lower place at the feast. ‘‘No, no,” 
said the old peasant, seating himself in the vacant place, ‘‘ This table is reserved for 
those of royal blood!” 
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vetoed the Bill. This measure was met by the Storthing with a 
resolution (9th June, 1880) that the Act had become law in spite of 
the veto. The King ignored the resolution, and, by the advice of his 
ministers, claimed an absolute veto, not only on constitutional ques- 
tions, but on measures of supply. Then the Storthing adopted the 
last resource provided by the Constitution : it impeached the ministers 
before the Supreme Court of the kingdom, a body composed of the 
Lagthing (an inner committee of the Storthing, fulfilling something 
like the functions of an Upper House) and the judges of the High 
Court of Justice. Political feeling, not to say rancour, ran incred- 
ibly high, and there was a great final tussle over the constitution of 
the Supreme Court ; but the Liberals were masters of the situation 
and carried all before them. One by one the ministers were dismissed 
from office and fined. The King ostentatiously testified his sympathy 
with them, and selected a new Ministry from the Extreme Right. 
They failed to carry on the government of the country, and matters 
were at a deadlock. It was rumoured that the King intended a coup 
d état, which, as it could not possibly have been successful in the long 
run, would have meant the establishment of a republic by means of a 
civil war. Wiser counsels fortunately prevailed. A few theoretical 
politicians apart, the great body of the Liberal party had no desire 
for a republic, or indeed for any change beyond the renunciation of 
the absolute veto and the establishment of ministerial responsibility. 
King Oscar, a humane and well-meaning man, gradually came to see 
that he was being made the tool of an obstructive minority, and he 
determined to yield gracefully ere it was too late. On the 26th 
June, 1884, he sent for Johan Sverdrup, the statesman who for a 
quarter of a century had guided the counsels of the Liberal party 
with consummate ability and address. Sverdrup consented to form a 
Ministry, and the battle ended in a Liberal victory along the whole line. 

Born in 1816, and educated for the legal profession, Johan 
Sverdrup, even in his student days, formed one of the group of 
liberal thinkers who gathered round the poet Wergeland. He made 
his start in life as a lawyer in the little coast-town of Laurvig, which, 
in 1851, elected him to the Storthing. From this time forward 
politics absorbed his energies. He soon succeeded Ueland in the 
leadership of the Opposition, mainly composed, as we have seen, of 
peasant proprietors. A strong popular orator, as well as a brilliant 
debater, he rapidly educated his party, which at each election returned 
a larger majority to the Storthing. It is futile to compare him with 
any of the leading European statesmen of the day, for his activity 
has been purely domestic, and he has never had occasion to measure 
swords with them ; but his skill as a party leader, and his personal 
influence over his followers, justify the name which has been given 
him of “the Gladstone of Norway.” An earnest student of political 
science, he has been actively concerned in every measure of reform 
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of the past five-and-twenty-years, and to his politic, resolute, and far- 
sighted conduct of the popular cause the comparatively speedy and 
entirely peaceful termination of the late crisis may be mainly attri- 
buted. He has now, at the age of sixty-eight, crowned his life-work 
by being the first Norwegian minister to address the Storthing as a 
member of its own body, and to acknowledge responsibility to the 
representatives of the people. 

The Sverdrup Ministry is now in power, the wheels of State are 
running steadily and smoothly, and Norway is likely to remain for 
an indefinite time to come a constitutional monarchy. The bureau- 
cratic Conservatism, which had almost brought about a revolution 
and a republic, no longer rears its diminished head. As time goes 
on, the dominant Liberalism of to-day will no doubt branch out into 
an advanced Radicalism and a healthy Conservatism ; but the great. 
principle of popular government is safe. 

One remarkable feature of the struggle thus happily ended is the 
absolute unanimity with which the intellectual forces of the country 
ranged themselves on the popular side. The Conservatives might 
perhaps have made a stronger fight had they reckoned among their 
champions a single writer or speaker of commanding genius. But 
though the Court party, through the capitalists, was powerful in the 
press, it could not even boast a controversial journalist of any mark, 
much less a literary spokesman of acknowledged light and leading. 
Against the impotent virulence of a handful of nameless editors was 
pitted the homely polemical vigour of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson in the 
press, as well as his magnificent eloquence on the platform. Henrik 
Ibsen, most impersonal of artists, sent home to both parties the shafts 
of his satire, but it was not for amoment doubtful where his practical 
sympathies lay. Alexander Kielland, less prominent in the political 
sphere than Bjérnson, was in his way perhaps scarcely less potent. 
The bureaucracy writhed under his lash, or, more correctly, shrank 
from his scalpel. Round the three leading spirits the lesser men 
ranged themselves—Lie, Paulsen, Garborg, Janson. In the literary 
field the battle was one of strong men against “ anonymuncules.” 

Norwegian literature came into being when the country awoke 
to political life. Its infant babblings took the form of patriotic 
“Seventeenth May poetry,’’ so called because on that day, in 1814, 
the constitution of Eidsvold was ratified. The great poet of the first 
half of the century, Henrik Arnold Wergeland, a lyrist comparable 
to Shelley, was an ardent and powerful politician. It was on 
political quite as much as on literary grounds that he found himself 
opposed by Johan Sebastian Welhaven, a Conservative and classicist, 
a stickler for and a master of form and style, to whom Wergeland’s 
sentimental Radicalism and copious rhetoric were alike abhorrent. 
Between Wergeland’s death in 1845 and the appearance of Syn- 
nive Solbakken and Fru Inger til Ostraat in 1857, there was an 
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interregnum, barren save for some of Welhaven’s later works, the 
romantic prettinesses of Andreas Munch, and the delightful folk-lore 
collections of Asbjérnsen and Moe; but in 1857 Bjérnson and Ibsen 
strode simultaneously to the front, to share between them the king- 
ship of literature. 

It is particularly interesting to trace the parallel careers of these 
two great writers, friends in youth, for a time estranged though 
never at enmity, and now working at the maturity of their powers 
in mutual sympathy and good-will. Bjérnson was the first to seize 
the popular ear with his novels of peasant life and his exquisite 
lyrics. He it was, no doubt, who carried on the work of Wergeland 
and aroused his countrymen to literary self-consciousness. His 
brilliant, versatile, and eager genius has passed through a strange 
development. The son of a country clergyman, he spent his boy- 
hood in passively imbibing that knowledge of nature and life in the 
upland valleys of Norway which was to stand him in such good stead 
at the beginning of his literary career. It was not till he was four- 
and-twenty (in 1856) that he made his first timid literary essays in 
the shape of short stories of peasant life. Already in the following 
year, however, he published the work which some people to this day 
persist in regarding as his masterpiece. Synnéve Solbakken (the 
book takes its name from its heroine) is indeed an exquisite piece of 
work, showing the most sympathetic insight into peasant character, 
together with a vivid terseness of style as original as it is telling. 
Norway was not slow to recognise this talent born of her own soil, 
and to lend an ear to such delicate interpretation of some of her 
most characteristic moods and aspects. Wergeland and Welhaven 
were poets who, had they written in a more widely-known language, 
might have obtained European fame; but here was a poet for whose 
purposes no other idiom could have sufficed, who gave Norwegian 
that touch of inevitableness which entitles a language to stand alone 
among its fellows, and endows it, so to speak, with full rights of citizen- 
ship in the republic of letters. Synndve was followed by several 
other tales of peasant life, all showing the same qualities, though with 
a little less simplicity and a little more mannerism. But Bjérnson 
was not to be confined to the narrative form or to prose. His lyrics, 
many of them of the most penetrating quality, quickly found their 
way to the lips and the hearts of all his countrymen, and he soon 
began to turn his attention to the stage. The historical drama first 
attracted him, and among his earlier attempts the one-act play of 
Between the Battles stands out as a masterpiece in miniature. It was 
followed by a masterpiece on a larger, even a grandiose scale, the 
trilogy of Sigurd Slembe, which contains passages as powerful as 
anything Ibsen has achieved in the direction of the saga-play. Mary 
Stuart in Scotland, though not without striking merits, is on the 
whole a weaker performance. 
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This brings us to about 1865, and to this first decade of his career 
Bjérnson’s completest artistic successes no doubt belong. The next 
ten years form a comparatively inactive period of transition. He 
seemed groping in vain for a new form. He had outgrown roman- 
ticism (which I here oppose not to classicism but to realism), and was 
slowly and almost painfully casting off its trappings. His optimistic 
and sentimental ‘muscular Christianity” gradually gave way with 
advancing years. The beginnings of the great political struggle in 
Norway awoke him to a vivid interest in the problems of modern 
life. Travel and study quickened from without the inward fermenta- 
tion, and about 1875 we find him making bold strides in the direc- 
tion of realism in art, while playing a more and more prominent 
part in the field of practical politics. Henceforth, cry his literary 
and political opponents in chorus, he is no longer a poet but a pam- 
phleteer. The truth is that, remaining a poet, he becomes a thinker 
as well. 

The ten years which have elapsed since 1875 have been for 
Bjornson years of prolific activity. The influence of Ibsen may no 
doubt be traced in the assiduity with which he has devoted himself to 
realistic dramas of modern life, but he has not, unfortunately, the 
power of welding his idea into his action which Ibsen so strikingly 
possesses. Other external influences are apparent both in his form 
and his manner. He had clearly read Madame Bovary before he 
wrote Magnhild, and since his visit to America in 1881, a study of 
Darwin, Mill, Spencer, and the modern German physiologists has left 
its mark upon his work. His later plays are of very unequal merit. 
A Bankruptcy, and Leonarda have been successful on the stage, but 
The Editor, and The New System are works of greater power. Failures 
of taste are conspicuous in these productions, and still more in 4 
Gauntlet (a three-act drama), and The Flags are Flying (a long novel), 
written during the past two years, while the poet has been resident in 
Paris. The latter, however, is a work of extraordinary vigour, form- 
less and full of crudities, yet brimming with vitality and uncompro- 
mising earnestness. From Synnéve to Det Flager is certainly a long 
day’s journey. It seems as though the poet had begun with his period 
of repose to end in “ storm and stress;”” but who knows whether this 
be not the healthier order of development ? 

A more self-sufficing, less expansive genius is that of Henrik 
Ibsen, a man of sterner stuff. Born in 1828 (four years earlier 
than Bjérnson), he began life as a druggist’s apprentice. He soon 
decided, however, that the drastic remedies which he was destined 
to apply to society were to be sought elsewhere than in the pharma- 
copeia. Though placed in the pinch of poverty he managed, in 1850, 
to publish, with the help of a friend, a revolutionary drama named 
Catilina, which fell dead from the press. For the next six years his 
slow-ripening talent scarcely made itself felt. The first work in 
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which his genius attained anything like maturity was the rather 
melodramatic tragedy, Fru Inger til Ostraat (1856), a play in which 
his inventive and constructive skill is already seen at its height. It 
was quickly followed by The Warriors at Helgeland, a tragedy dealing 
with the motive of the Vélsungasaga. In it we already recognise the 
strong, simple, transparent style, quite free from mannerism or 
affectation, which gives all his work its classic quality. From this 
point forward, it may be said that his slow-moving, sternly self- 
critical genius, has produced nothing but masterpieces. Not that his 
works are faultless; on the contrary, they almost all have strange 
and seemingly unaccountable blemishes—but, whatever its faults, 
each shows a peculiar and individual mastery of invention, thought, 
and expression. With the exception of some occasional poems and 
two short prefaces, all his writings are in dramatic form. After a 
third prose tragedy, The Pretenders to the Throne, he abandoned the 
field of Norwegian history, and the next period of his career is mainly 
devoted to satiric dramas in verse. Of these there are three, Love’s 
Comedy, Brand, and Peer Gynt. The first is a satire upon middle- 
class society, gleaming with wit in every line, but altogether narrower 
in design than its successors. Soon after its appearance (in 1862), he 
found himself in such hopeless disaccord with his surroundings at 
home that he left Norway for the Continent, and, as he puts it, 
“burnt his ships.” He has remained ever since a voluntary exile, 
making his headquarters in Dresden, Munich, and latterly in Rome. 
It was in Italy that he wrote Brand and Peer Gynt, two fantastic 
satirical dramas in the richest, supplest lyrical measures. The former, 
sombre as the mountain gorge between fjord and glacier in which 
its action passes, contains one act (the fourth) of so intense a pathos 
as to place it among the very greatest achievments of dramatic poetry. 
The latter, a brilliant and scintillating phantasmagoria, stands alone 
in its mordant humour and inexhaustible wealth of suggestion. 
Brand, the tragedy of the idealist, and Peer Gynt, the tragi-comedy 
of the egoist, will always remain, in my estimation, the greatest of 
the poet’s achievements. They were followed by a vast and vivid 
“‘world-historic drama” in prose, entitled Emperor and Galilean, 
divided into two plays of five acts each, Cesar’s Apostasy and Emperor 
Julian. Since its publication, now more than ten years ago, he has 
devoted himself exclusively to prose dramas of modern life. Of these, 
the most noteworthy are the thrilling drawing-room tragedy, A Doll’s 
House, with its paradoxical conclusion, and the terrible family drama, 
Ghosts, a sombre study in the dark places of heredity. 

Living in his Roman seclusion, this austere satirist devotes himself 
entirely to his art. Unlike Bjérnson, he takes no part in practical 
politics, eschews journalism, and rarely goes into society. At inter- 
vals of two or three years he sends off to the North a packet of 
beautifully neat manuscript, legible as an Act of Parliament, and 
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then the announcement of a new play by Henrik Ibsen throws all 
Scandinavia into a ferment of curiosity. Its appearance, in the press 
and on the stage, occasions an excitement to which nothing in our 
wider and more diffused literary life affords the most distant parallel. 
His countrymen admire and fear him in about equal proportions, 
never knowing which of their national characteristics may next fall a 
prey to his remorseless, sarcasm, or which of their social conventions 
he may next choose to subject to the test of his corrosive logic. His 
fertility of dramatic invention is the least of his gifts; in that he is 
equalled, though I think scarcely surpassed, by more than one modern 
Frenchman. When his epitaph comes to be written, his true great- 
ness may be summed up in one line: “He was a fearless idealist and 
a consummate literary artist.” 

If Bjérnson represents English thought in Norwegian literature, 
Ibsen, so far as he has been in any way affected from without, may 
be said to represent Germany; and when we pass to Alexander 
Kielland, a younger but scarcely less remarkable writer, we find the 
influence of France preponderant. Kielland was born in 1849, but 
it was not until 1879 (in his thirtieth year) that he published his 
first collection of Novelettes. In these slight tales many influences 
were discernible—the influence of Heine, of Hans Andersen, espe- 
cially of Daudet; but the style was so limpid, the touch so light 
and yet so graphic, the humour so fresh and unforced, that the 
greatest expectations were formed as to his future. He has more 
than justified them. Unlike his two great contemporaries, he has 
written little for the stage, but in the five years of his career has 
produced five social studies of extraordinary power, and no less extra- 
ordinary charm. They are concerned almost exclusively with the 
life of a busy Norwegian seaport, in which it is not difficult to 
recognise Kielland’s birthplace and home, Stavanger. The first, 
Garman and Worsé (the name of a firm), deals with several phases 
of commercial and religious life. The second, Arbdeidsfolk (Work- 
people) transports us for the most part to the capital, and gives a 
very uninviting picture of bureaucratic society. In the third, 
Skipper Worsé, we are back in Stavanger at the time, half a century 
ago, when the followers of a lay-preacher named Hans Nilsen Hauge 
were in the throes of a pietistic reaction against the latitudinarianism 
of the State Church, somewhat analogous to our Wesleyan revival. 
This is perhaps the most complete work of art Kielland has produced ; 
as a study in the psychology of fanaticism it is most impressive. The 
fourth, named Gift (Poison) treats of education. It depicts the struggle 
between a father and mother—the former a plausible pharisee, the 
latter a noble-natured woman—for the soul of their son, and ends in 
the boy’s moral ruin and his mother’s tragic death. The fifth, For- 
tuna, is a continuation of Gift, dealing with the further fortunes of 
Professor Lévdahl, Kielland’s greatest character, and his son Abra- 
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ham. It gives a masterly picture of a season of over-speculation, 
with its attendant crisis, in a small business community. It is one 
of the few novels on record in which a character, successful in a 
former work, is further developed with equal success. 

Kielland, like the dominant French novelists of the day, is a pes- 
simist anda realist. He is minutely and unflinchingly faithful to fact, 
yet never overburdens his pictures with the fatiguing and bewilder- 
ing details in which the French naturalists love to indulge. More- 
over, his formula does not exclude humour—very far from it—and 
his style is so clear, concise, and flexible that, for my part, I do not 
find a dull page in his writings. They can scarcely be called 
pleasant—to many of the author’s countrymen their matter is full of 
offence—and still less amusing or exhilarating. Enthralling is 
perhaps the nearest word. They are books to be read at a single 
sitting, from which one rises with widened knowledge and quickened 
sympathies, as though from a vivid personal experience. 

A novelist of less striking but still remarkable talent is Jonas Lie. 
He began his career with a weird and fascinating tale of life among 
the Lofoten Islands (his native place) entitled Den Fremsynte (The 
Wraith-seer), and afterwards set about applying to the sailors and 
fisherfolk of the coast the somewhat idyllic method of portraiture 
which Bjérnson had applied to the peasants of the interior. Lately, 
however, he has taken a successful plunge into realism with a 
powerful social study entitled Livs/aven (The Convict for Life). 
Realism, too, is the note of John Paulsen’s novels, which are even 
accused of descending to personal portraiture; and in the work of 
Arne Garborg, a young writer of some promise, realism is again pre- 
dominant. Garborg, like Kristoffer Janson, an older novelist and 
poet, who is now pastor of a Scandinavian congregation in America, 
adopts the artificial idiom, constructed from different peasant dialects, 
which some enthusiasts would like to see accepted as the national 
language of Norway. The distinguished philologist, Ivar Aasen, has 
published an admirable dictionary and grammar of this dialect of 
dialects, which is in itself very characteristic and even beautiful. 
The “ maalstravers,”’ as those who use it are called, have survived 
the satire of Henrik Ibsen, and have now a little literature and 
several newspapers of their own, as well as a professorship in the 
Christiania University. In all probability, however, the battle will 
end in the victory of a slightly Norwegianised form of Danish, the 
present literary language of the country. 

The arts of design have accurately kept pace with imaginative 
literature, though in this sphere, as a matter of course, foreign influ- 
ences are more distinctly traceable. The two great painters whose 
fame may be called European, Adolf Tidemand, who died in 1876, 
and Hans Gude, now a professor in Berlin, are being rapidly left 
behind by a generation devoted to the most modern ideals and 
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methods. The former’s sentimental costume pictures of peasant 
life (not without a touch of tragic force) and the latter’s heroic 
idealisations of Norwegian landscape may still be studied with plea- 
sure at the summer palace of Oscarshall and in the Christiania 
National Gallery. Tidemand’s illustrations to Bjérnson’s last pea- 
sant tale, The Bridal March, mark the close of a distinct period 
in Norwegian art—the picturesque period, if one may call it so. 
The poet and the painter in this period alike chose as their subject 
the ideal countryman and especially the ideal countrywoman, with 
their quaint and parti-coloured costumes, their old silver belts, and 
buckles, and bridal crowns, their embroidered linen, their elaborately 
carved coffers, and chairs, and knife-handles, and, in short, all their 
traditional and picturesque “ properties.” This ideal peasant was 
not exactly an imaginary personage, but rather a carefully selected 
and furbished-up specimen, prepared, as it were, for the Norwegian 
Court in some International Exhibition. Such representations have 
now had their day both in literature and art. The old silver and 
other properties have gone to the dealers in Bergen and Christiania ; 
the ideal peasant, sad to say, has become a Radical. The younger 
generation has set itself by modern methods to discover and interpret 
the beauty and pathos of everyday life and commonplace nature. 
Realism has invaded painting just as it has conquered fiction and 
the drama. It is invidious to select names from the long roll of 
young painters on the active list, and in mentioning Otto Sinding, 
Christian Krohg, Eilif Petersen, and Fritz Thaulow as among the 
most remarkable, I imply no disparagement to others whom I have 
perhaps not had the opportunity of studying to equal advantage. 

A characteristic vein of musical endowment runs through the Nor- 
wegian nature. The folk-songs and national dances of the peasants 
are very remarkable. They are the invention, for the most part, of 
nameless “ spillemeend,” handed down from generation to generation 
of the local fiddlers without whom no peasant marriage or other 
merrymaking can possibly be carried on. Halfdan Kierulf and 
Edvard Grieg have arranged some interesting collections of these 
quaint and plaintive airs, and in their own compositions an unmis- 
takable national strain is always traceable. The name of Johan 
Svenasen is now known along with that of Grieg throughout the 
musical world, but Kierulf’s exquisite songs deserve a wider popu- 
larity than they have attained outside of Norway; and Nordraak, 
a composer who unfortunately died very young, claims mention by 
reason of his masterly setting of Bjérnson’s finest lyrics. The great 
name in the record of Norwegian music, however, is that of Ole Bull, 
who died in 1880. He was in his way a tone-poet of the most 
original, but remained to the end simply an upland “ spillemand” 
raised to the highest power. Both as composer and virtuoso, he was 
a Norwegian of the Norwegians, and his name is justly held in rever- 
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ence by the country which his art may be said to have interpreted 
to the whole world. 

In non-imaginative literature and science the Norwegians are not 
so distinguished as in poetry and the fine arts, though even here their 
achievements are sufficiently creditable for so small a community. 
Peter Andreas Munch (died 1863) is the author of valuable researches 
into the national history, and Professor J. E. Sars is a younger 
historian of ability. Biography is not greatly cultivated, but the 
Life and Times of Henrik Wergeland, by Hartvig Lassen, is a 
standard work of literary history. In zoology Professor Michael 
Sars enjoys a European reputation. Professor Sofus Bugge’s 
researches in comparative mythology have lately attracted some 
attention, though the theory which finds in the Scandinavian myths 
mere corruptions of classical and Christian legends is perhaps more 
startling than solid. In mathematics Professor Ole Jakob Broch 
holds a place of acknowledged distinction. 

I feel very strongly that this catalogue of names is powerless to 
carry conviction on the point I wish to prove, namely, that Norway 
to-day presents one of the most remarkable phenomena in the world 
of European culture. A German writer could make out a better 
case, so far at least as literature is concerned, for he could appeal to 
excellent translations of all the principal works referred to. Only 
a few have been translated into English, and these not very satis- 
factorily. Our Latinised idiom has not, on the whole, the receptivity 
and pliancy which render German translations at once so faithful 
and so readable, and I confess that such English renderings as I 
have seen of modern Norwegian books seem to me to give but a 
mediocre reflex of the original. Even the prose works of Bjérnson 
and Ibsen appear as in a glass darkly when rendered into English ; 
their verse is practically untranslatable. Should this, then, meet the 
eye of any of the hundreds of Englishmen who return year after 
year to their happy hunting-grounds in Norway, I would recommend 
them, if they wish to get any insight into the intellectual life of the 
land of their summer sojourn, not to trust to translations, but to take 
the very small amount of trouble necessary for acquiring a fair work- 
ing knowledge of Norwegian. They will find it the key to a very 
interesting social life and a literature of quite extraordinary vigour, 
charm, and open-eyed moderness. Compared with the intellectual 
output of the great nations, that of Norway is indeed small in 
amount ; but we must estimate it in proportion to the population and 
physical resources of the country. It is surely no hyperbole to 
describe as marvellous the spiritual efflorescence which, from the 
small beginnings of national life in 1814, has produced at the end of 
two generations the Norway of to-day. 

Wititam ARCHER. 





LORD HOUGHTON. 


Tue delusion of comparisons is as dangerous a fallacy in the estimate 
of character as the falsehood of extremes. If there was ever any man 
the surest way to misrepresent and misestimate whom would be by 
resorting to that classification so dear to an age of schoolmasters and 
auctioneers, it was the late Lord Houghton. Remarkable for many 
things, he was remarkable chiefly for his strong individuality. He 
was a great social figure for considerably more than half a century. 
Yet it would be impossible to place him exclusively in the category 
of men whose reputation was social alone. A similar remark would 
hold good if he were looked at from the point of view of any other 
of his more commanding attributes. In the same way, to assert that 
he was a second-rate poet—the violet a second-rate flower!—or a 
politician who never attained political eminence, or a man of letters 
who never did justice to his literary capacities, or a speaker who 
missed being an orator, or a student of human nature who never rose 
to the lofty levels of divine philosophy, would, even if it were true, 
be to give an altogether false idea of the brilliant and accomplished 
man who, less than a fortnight ago, bade adieu to a prolonged, an 
eventful, and on the whole a singularly happy existence, in the manner 
which, above all others, he might have desired :— 


‘*Oh, that each of us might die 
When we are at the best, 
Pass away harmoniously 
To some fitting rest.” 


So wrote Milnes in his remonstrance upon the habit—a flat blasphemy 
against youth as it seemed to him—of using the words, second child- 
hood, as a synonym for extreme senility. There is nothing specially 
excellent in the lines, but they embody the aspiration for the 
Euthanasia that was the lot of their author. There was no dreary 
interval for him between enforced withdrawal from the world and 
the end of everything; no gloomy tarrying in the vestibule of death 
before the final release came. The curtain fell suddenly, and all 
was over. Fortunate in his life, Milnes would have assuredly esteemed 
himself not less fortunate in his death. 

The exceptional circumstances of his earlier days must have tended 
to sustain and intensify the originality of a fresh and buoyant nature, 
which never lost the wild charm of being untamed, unsubdued. As 
a boy he was brought up entirely at home and by private tutors. 
Whatever disadvantages his inexperience of public school life may 
have entailed, one can hardly conceive of any conditions better calcu- 
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lated to stimulate the free play and spontaneous growth of his gifts. 
Nor were the scenes and the social environment of his boyhood less 
conducive to this end. Till a short time before he went to Cambridge 
he lived much in Italy. Who can doubt that it was the free unfet- 
tered life beneath an Italian sky, to the influences of which he was 
indebted for that abandon which, as it is entirely the reverse of 
English, is without any English equivalent, and which was the 
dominant trait of his manner and his mind. Intellectually he was 
as much the child of Italy as if he had been of Italian birth, nor did 
the gay idiosyncrasies which he had contracted in the South desert 
him in after years. At Cambridge he asserted himself and showed 
his quality as naturally, and with the same absence of cautious self- 
restraint that he afterwards showed in the turmoil of what is called 
London society. To the social position he was indeed born. His 
father—“ single-speech Milnes ’’—was a man well known. He was 
offered, and he declined, the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
Spencer Percival, as he was subsequently offered and refused a 
peerage. His son, Richard Monckton, the future Lord Houghton, 
married Miss Crewe, a great favourite in that social realm which 
associated itself with Lansdowne House; and the house (No. 16, 
Upper Brook Street) in which Milnes, during many years, collected 
all that was greatest and most intellectual, and above all most poetical, 
in the London world, had a “ pedigree,” if so we may speak, con- 
necting it not only with the famous assemblies of Mrs. Cunliffe Offley 
(the aunt of Miss Crewe), but also, unless we mistake, with the “ Mrs. 
Crewe and true blue!” who answered the Prince of Wales’s toast 
with her, “ True blue and all of you!” Never did there live a poet 
of any order who was so warm a friend of poets as Milnes. If he 
loved poetry much he loved the makers of poetry even more. Their 
merit as poets was not with him the only question. What he admired 
and what interested him was the poetic impulse. On the occasion of 
one of his daughter’s marriages, he specially aimed at securing the 
company of all the English bards of every degree whose addresses he 
could discover. Nor should it be forgotten that in his capacity of 
the poets’ friend he placed on record one illustration of his power 
which will always be gratefully remembered. It was under the 
counsel of Milnes that the Laureateship was conferred on his college 
friend, Tennyson. Already, as one of that little band of Cambridge 
undergraduates, surnamed the Apostles, most of whom became 
famous themselves, he had obtained a hearing for Tennyson, and 
had, not without difficulty, forced him upon a somewhat reluctant 
and at first very much puzzled world. The difficulty of the task and 
the unattractiveness which the muse of the new singer had for much 
of the culture of the day, may be judged from a single incident. 
Miss Berry, one of the brightest and most intellectual women of her 
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day, piqued herself upon her capacity for keeping pace with the 
intellect of the younger generations. At the instance of some of the 
men who, like Milnes, were then “ preaching up” the new poet, she 
seriously set to work to read Tennyson. Educated in the school of 
Pope and habituated to classical models she could make nothing of 
him. Perplexed and chagrined, she suspected that she was the 
victim of an amiable imposture, and full of misgivings proceeded 
confidentially to interrogate a common friend of her own and 
Milnes’ on the point. This, however, parenthetically. When 
Wordsworth’s death caused a vacancy in the Laureateship, Sir 
Robert Peel asked Milnes to tell him who, in his judgment, should 
succeed the bard of Rydal. ‘ Beyond all question,” was the reply, 
“Tennyson.” ‘I am ashamed,” rejoined Peel, “to say that, busied 
as I have been in public life, I have never read a line of Tennyson’s. 
Send me two or three of his poems which may enable me to form an 
opinion.” The poems sent were Locksley Hall and Ulysses. Peel, 
with unusual warmth, expressed his admiration of both, bestowing 
upon the Ulysses his highest praise, and he made at once the appoint- 
ment which Milnes had advised. 

Such an exercise of power, was, it must be confessed, an excep- 
tional incident in Lord Houghton’s career. For the most part his 
influence was disproportionate to his position as a leading member of 
Parliament, to his abilities, to his social opportunities and rank. 
Ascendancy is to the stern, is even perhaps to the fierce, while 
Milnes was the most kindly, forgiving, tolerant, and indulgent of 
men. ‘ Houghton,” writes to me one who knew him well, “ with all 
his high gifts, had, like most really noble men, a good deal of the 
woman in his nature, not only of the gentle, the merciful woman, but 
also of the woman excelling man by her ready initiative, by her swift 
sagacity transcendent of the reasoning process, and now and then by 
her nimble, her clever resort to a charming little bit of stage artifice. 
My laundress had come to me one day in floods of tears because her 
little boy of eleven years old, but looking, she said, much younger 
(being small of stature), had wandered off with another little boy of 
about the same age to a common near London, where they found an 
old mare grazing. The urchins put a handkerchief in the mouth of 
the mare to serve for a bridle, got both of them on her back, and 
triumphantly rode her off, but were committed to Newgate for horse- 
stealing! My laundress (not wanting in means) took measures for 
having her child duly defended by counsel, but I thought it cruel 
that the fate of the poor little boy should be resting on the chances 
of a solemn trial, and I mentioned the matter to Milnes. He instantly 
gave the right counsel. ‘Tell your laundress to take care that at 
the trial both the little boys—doth, mind—shall appear in nice clean 
‘pinafores.’ The effect, as my laundress described it to me, was 
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like magic. The two little boys in their nice ‘ pinafores’ appeared 
in the dock and smilingly gazed round the court. ‘What is the 
meaning of this?’ said the judge, who had read the depositions and 
now saw the ‘pinafores. ‘A case of horse-stealing, my Lord.’ 
‘Stuff and nonsense!’ said the judge with indignation. ‘ Horse- 
stealing indeed! The boys stole a ride.’ Then the ‘ pinafores’ so 
sagaciously suggested by Milnes had almost an ovation in court, and 
all who had had to do with the prosecution were made to suffer by 
the judge’s indignant comment.” 

There were many other essentially feminine traits in his nature ; 
prominent among them his love of domestic management. Although 
he was ever surrounded by the ladies of his family, and was com- 
forted in late years especially by the society of his sister, Lady 
Galway, with whom as a boy he had been brought up, and who 
devoted herself to him with an affection and assiduity infinitely 
touching and beautiful, he wrote his notes of invitation with his 
own hand, and himself made the arrangements for the reception, 
the departure, and the general entertainment of his guests at 
Fryston. It was owing, perhaps, to this womanly element in his 
nature that he sometimes elicited confessions of a sort not often 
vouchsafed to men. During one of the divisions on the Jew 
Emancipation Bill, which was taking place at a time when the 
success of the measure was virtually assured, Milnes, finding himself 
by the side of Disraeli in the Lobby, made bold to congratulate him 
in his character of a Jew. ‘‘ Yes,” observed Disraeli, “I am a Jew 
and a Radical, and I defy anybody to say I ever pretended the con- 
trary.” The true meaning of this little speech, which only stupidity 
can misconstrue, is obvious. What Disraeli desired to convey was 
not of course that he had never worn the Church of England and the 
Tory cockade, but that what he had worn was only, after all, a 
cockade, and that having enlisted with the Conservatives, he desired 
to help them for his own sake in fighting their battles, without really 
playing the hypocrite to the extent of making any intellectual man 
fancy that he really shared their notions. 

The mention of Mr. Disraeli’s name suggests another of Lord 
Houghton’s distinguishing qualities. In a letter written to me by 
the late Mr. Hayward, eight years ago, apropos of an opinion I had 
presumed to offer on Lord Houghton, are these words: “Houghton’s is a 
fineintellect, spoiled by paradox.” A paradox isconventionally supposed 
to imply something in the nature of a contradiction—to involve on 
the face of it some aggresive inconsistency. One should rather under- 
stand by it something that runs counter to the received opinion, and 
inasmuch as there is always an d@ priori objection to the truth of 
whatever does this, every paradox may be thought to bring us to the 
verge of romance. With Milnes, paradox was generally an instru- 
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ment either for the suggestion of truth, in which case it served the 
same logical purpose as analogy, or for stimulating conversation and 
eliciting the opinions of others. It was, thus, the precise sort of intel- 
lectual weapon natural to one who was not what the French call un 
homme sérieux, who was always pursuing truth tentatively and who, 
with that aim, loved to throw out views which were not necessarily 
the less sound because they might be strange. When for instance 
Milnes declared some forty-four years ago that Disraeli, then strange 
and actually repulsive to the House of Commons, would achieve the 
highest place in Parliament, he was thought by those who heard him 
to be uttering a mere piece of uninteresting nonsense. It took the 
slower world years to learn that he had truly divined the future. 
An instance of the second kind of paradox, the paradox with a purpose, 
in which Milnes delighted, was the audacity with which, at a dinner 
table, he once improvised a vindication of deception and falsehood. 
The object was rendered immediately apparent because it “ drew ” 
Carlyle, who proceeded to do exactly that which Milnes had meant 
him to do, vehemently to take up the cudgels in favour of the Eternal 
Verities. 

No one who has ever possessed anything like Lord Houghton’s 
intellectual power has qualified it by so much of sportivenesss, And 
perhaps it would not be wrong if one were to say that intellectual 
sportiveness and intellectual curiosity were the two dominant “ notes” 
of his mind. In one of his poems, Zhe Men of Old, he contrasts the 
old Pagan thinkers and patriots with their latter-day successors. “ I 
know not,” he writes, “that the men of old were better than men 
now.” Yet on the whole he gives the palm to the former, of whom 
he says :— 

‘* Blending their soul’s sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their gravest deeds 
As noble boys at play.” 


The words, “noble boys,” carry with them a touch of illumination 
to those who have heard Lord Houghton talk of the intellectual 
friends with whom he lived at Cambridge as his “ playfellows”—a 
pretty, and, on his lips, singularly appropriate expression. He was a 
worker, but he worked in his own light-hearted fashion; he was 
a searcher after truth, but in his own easy way. Aristippus, the 
Cyrenaic, often wished that he could for a short time be a woman, 
and there was a heroine of Greek mythology, Canis, who, prompted 
by an analogous motive, actually succeeded in effecting a correspond- 
ing transformation, and was henceforth known as Caneus. If 
Milnes never gave articulate utterance to the wish of Aristippus, he 
at least went so far in that path as to play Shakespeare’s Beatrice in 
some theatricals at Cambridge. There was much, as will be pre- 
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sently pointed out, in common between the genius of Houghton and 
the genius of the poets of classical Hellas. He resembled, too, the 
more restless of the Hellenic speculators by the intensity of his intel- 
lectual inquisitiveness. His impassioned eagerness, ever of an intel- 
lectual kind, distinguished him from all other people. “If,” writes 
to me the friend from whose instructive letter I have already quoted, 
“you had had the devil himself staying with you, Houghton would 
have almost turned you out of your own house, in order to learn all 
that your guest could tell him ; would have turned the conversation 
abruptly to the subject of ‘hoofs and horns ;’ would have asked 
whether the prowess of the Angel Michael was not greatly exag- 
gerated; and would not have gone away till he had mastered the 
whole subject of the Evil One, and his relations with the heavens 
above and the earth below. He never, like other young men, affected 
a love of dangers; but under the impulsion of insatiable curiosity he 
would brave anything. I once knew him go up in a balloon. This, 
a descent in a diving-bell excepted, was probably the only achieve- 
ment approximating to athletic which Lord Houghton ever attempted. 
Prodigious though as a young man, and even as a man matured or 
advanced in years, his energy was, it displayed itself always in an 
intellectual field. He was never a sportsman. He never hunted 
and he never shot.” 

There can be little doubt that what constituted to a large extent 
Lord Houghton’s intellectual and social charm was an obstacle in the 
way of his political advancement. He was not naturally a good 
speaker. Such, however, were the pains which he took with himself 
that he ended by acquiring the art, and what he once said to the 
Prince of Wales, “The two best after dinner speakers, sir, are your 
royal highness and myself,” was literally true. On occasions of a 
graver character he never commanded an equal success. The intel- 
lectual inquirer was so prominent in his nature, that although he 
might speak quite positively without uttering a word which tended 
to disclose the arriére-pensée, he always found it impossible to induce 
his hearers to take him in earnest. There is reason to suppose that 
he was well aware of this difficulty. What he lacked by nature he 
endeavoured to make good by art. He even went so far as to assume 
in his speeches a kind of gravity or solemnity absolutely foreign to 
himself. Undertaking once at the Cambridge Union to deliver an 
oration glorifying the genius of Milton, he attempted to rise worthily 
to the height of his great argument by reverently calling the author 
of Paradise Lost “ Mr. Milton.” As an inevitable result, he threw 
the whole assembly into roars of laughter. No one had a larger 
store of learning or of precepts on the subject of oratory in 
the House of Commons, and many are they who have profited by 
his counsels. Yet he could not practise what he preached. He 
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could not make his audience take him as un homme sérieux. One 
need not, therefore, wonder that he failed to obtain the official rank 
which he coveted. His intellect indeed was so bright, so discursive, 
and his individuality so splendidly strong, that he was not a man to be 
put in a team under the harness of the public service. Yet he did 
not think so himself, and was eager to take office, singling out the 
most laborious office in the world—the Under-Secretaryship of 
Foreign Affairs; and, as his abilities were universally recognised, 
his knowledge vast, his speaking fully good enough for the purpose, 
and his acquaintance with public men abroad and at home almost 
universal, whilst, moreover, he enjoyed the esteem and confidence of 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, and was afterwards on terms of 
friendship with Lord and Lady Palmerston, it might seem that there 
was absolutely nothing to prevent his attaining the object in view ; 
but the one cause of the obstruction was assigned by Lady Palmer- 
ston, in three words spoken one day when Palmerston was forming a 
government. To a friend of hers who had mentioned Milnes prais- 
ingly, she said simply, “‘ Yes, but I observe that men smile when 
they speak of him, as if they did not think him quite serious.” 

Speaking of the Palmerstons, “Milnes,” again to quote my cor- 
respondent, “was with them at Broadlands in the Christmas of 
1851, when no other guest was in the house. All at once—I 
think in the evening—there came a dispatch, brought by a Queen’s 
messenger. Palmerston read the dispatch quietly without be- 
traying any emotion, or even any particular interest, and handed 
it silently to Lady Palmerston. She seized its import at a 
glance, and putting no restraint upon herself burst out into violent 
wrath. The dispatch was one from ‘Lord John,’ simply dismissing 
Palmerston from his office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs! 
The blow was the more startling, since ‘ dismissal ’—unmitigated, 
unveiled ‘dismissal’ under any such conditions—had at that time 
become obsolete. I dare say Milnes to the utmost of his kindly 
nature shared the indignation of Lady Palmerston ; but he loved the 
drama, and could not have helped being interested by seeing a blow 
delivered so apparently powerful and decisive, yet destined, as 
perhaps he foresaw, to be after all so harmless. Before many more 
weeks had passed, the tables were turned on ‘ Lord John.’” 

There is a sense in which this great lover of paradox illustrated in 
his life a paradox far more striking than any of those which he ever 
propounded in speech. Forced by the eagerness of his nature to be 
always in a crowd, whether in London society, in assemblies of 
politicians, of philanthropists, of poets, of philosophers and publicists, 
he was yet at heart the least gregarious of men. In his mind, at 
least, he never “ trooped,” never “flocked,” never “herded” with 
any of the myriads of his fellow-creatures. Perhaps the man him- 
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self never spoke more sincerely, or more from the depths of his 
heart than in what, though I believe it has been vulgarised by being 
set to gingling music, is one of the finest and profoundest of his 
poems, Strangers Yet Take these two stanzas :— 


** Strangers yet ! 
After strife for common ends, 
After title of ‘‘ old friends,” } 
After passions fierce and tender, 
After cheerful self-surrender 
Hearts may beat and eyes be met, 
And the souls be strangers yet.” 


‘« Strangers yet 
Oh, the bitter thought to scan 
All the loneliness of man, 
Nature, by magnetic laws, 
Circle unto circle draws, 
But they only touch when met, 
Never mingle—strangers yet.” 


It was not any instinctive tendency to go in the beaten track of 
humanity but the inexhaustible kindness of his own good heart 
which bound him to his beloved fellow-creatures. Whether this 
individuality would have remained throughout so strong, whether he 
would have always stood firm as a rock against the examples of 
people about him, but for the conditions under which he had been 
brought up, his home education and the early Italianisation, to use a 
barbarous compound, of his mind, may be doubted. But of the fact 
itself there can be no doubt whatever. 

The merit and beauty of Lord Houghton’s poetic performances 
are in an inverse ratio to their length. He is seen at his best, his 
thought is most felicitous and his diction most polished, in his 
shorter pieces. He was, as Lord Beaconsfield described him, under 
the guise of Mr. Vavasour in Tancred—a description so admira- 
ble that it practically exhausts the man—‘a poet and a real 
poet.” But then, “ his life was a gyration of energetic curiosity ; 
an insatiable whirl of social celebrity. There was not a congregation 
of sages and philosophers in any part of Europe which he did not 
attend as a brother. He was present at the camp of Kalisch in his 
yeomanry uniform, and assisted at the festivals of Barcelona in an 
Andalusian jacket.” An existence of this kind could not but have 
the effect of withdrawing attention from his poetry. Speech in the 
House of Lords; meeting at Marlborough House; speech by the 
chairman of this society ; speech by the chairman of that—no one 
reading of these labours every day in his Times would incline to turn 
from his newspaper to the lovely poems of Milnes’ early days; and 
it is only now, when the grave has closed over him, that he will cease 
to intercept the public appreciation of his works. For years together 
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a great critic, who never tired of declaring his exalted estimate of 
Houghton’s genius, used to work himself into a perfect fury of 
passion at the spectacle of his poet appearing so constantly in public 
life. 

Intense sympathy is, perhaps, the key-note of Houghton’s poetry 
as it is of his character. He did not describe so much as inter- 
pret. Instead of drawing a mere picture of Oriental personalities, or 
of the heroes of the old Greek mythology, he identified himself 
with them, and told the world what they felt. Other poets, proceed- 
ing objectively, produced more or less frigid and inanimate present- 
ments of the heathen life of Hellas, or of the sensuous existence of 
the gorgeous past. Houghton brought the subjective treatment to 
bear on old times and made them aglow with the warmth of 
actual being. Contrast the treatment of classical themes, as shown 
in The Tomb of Laius or The Flowers of Helicon, with the treatment 
of Shelley or Keats. Contrast his handling of the life of the harem 
with that of Moore, and a difference, as between that of life and death, 
at once discloses itself. Houghton loved to linger on the borders of 
wonderland. He was for ever labouring to believe. There was no 
mystery of the hour in which he did not strive to initiate himself. 
As it was with thought-reading, so had it previously been with table- 
turning. No yearning could be more insatiate than his to find that 
the destiny of poor mortality might not, after all, be so narrow, so 
meaningless, as science demonstrated it to be. He was enamoured 
of credulity ; and although his keen, clear intellect and his sense of 
the ludicrous prevented the gratification of his passion, he still held 
that, impossible as it was to push his search after knowledge beyond 
the limits inexorably set, there still might be bliss, actual bliss, in 
belief resting on fancy. “We would,” he writes in Anima Mundi :— 

‘* We would, indeed, be somewise as Thou art, 
Not spring and bud, and flower, and fade, and fall, 
Not fix our intellects on some scant part 
Of nature, but enjoy or feel it all. 
We would assert the privilege of a soul, 
In that it knows to understand the whole.” 

The lines italicised seem exactly to explain the attitude of Hough- 
ton’s intellect towards the problems of the universe. He was, as he 
may have called himself in the lines entitled The Peace of God, ‘this 
life’s inquiring traveller,’’ endlessly busy with the unravelling of 
complicated truths and the solution of dark enigmas, ever analysing 
the complex aggretate of human sentiment, ever impressed by the 
hidden analogies and resemblances of things, now ready to elevate 
the creations of his fancy to the dignity of immortal verities, now 
asking whether there be such a thing at all as Truth. 

In some of the most exquisite of his earlier verses he laments the 
rapid, irretrievable passing away of youth. ‘ Youth,” he exclaims, 
“is gone away; cruel, cruel youth!” And he concludes— 
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‘* We are cold, very cold,— 
All our blood is drying old, 
And a terrible heart-dearth 
Reigns for us in heayen and earth. 
Forth we stretch our chilly fingers 
In poor effort to attain 
Tepid embers, where still lingers 
Soul-preserying warmth, in yain.”’ 


But the youth whose flight the poet deplores is not merely the fresh- 
ness of man’s existence, it is the freshness of the world. It is more 
than the individual man that is growing old, itis the round earth 
and everything that is thereon. The ancients were the youths 
of humanity ; we moderns, as Bacon said, are the true ancients. 
Houghton bewails the disappearance of the primitive Paganism 
of mankind as if it were a personal loss which he had himself sus- 
tained. He writes on all these subjects like one born out of his 
due time. In those days in which he seems to say he fain would 
have lived, there was no depressing consciousness of the world’s 
failures, there were no gloomy yesterdays of aspirations baffled and 
sorrows accumulated on which to look back. The retrospect was 
bright in fancy ; the prospect glorious with hope. What matter if the 
heathens of classic antiquity lived in an atmosphere of vain imagin- 
ings, and fed themselves only on the fictions of their fancy. It was 
enough for them; their fancies were to them as facts, and they 
therefore supplied a faith. The feeling which Houghton betrays 
in his classical poems towards these men is one of almost passionate 
envy. With such thoughts the poetry of his best and earliest 
period is charged. He realised and gave articulate expression to 
the sentiments and aspirations of pagan antiquity with an 
enthusiasm and pathos that in their way have never been sur- 
passed and seldom approached. Again and again he speaks as from 
the very soul of one of his Hellenic heroes or favourites who were 
troubled by no doubt that their worthy resolves would be sanctioned 
by the approving thunders of Zeus, might even be followed by 
counsels from the lips of Pallas Athene herself. He could not, like 
the Emperor Julian, undertake to bring back into life the past which 
he loved so much by any positive edict, but he could testify his desire 
todo so, he could proclaim his sympathy with the vanished epoch 
through the mouth of his muse. As in Edward Bunbury’s great 
history of Ancient Geography and its illustrative maps we see the 
small circlet of territories within the ring-fence of Oceanus, which 
was all that had then been irradiated by the mind and imagina- 
tion of Greece, so under the spell of Houghton’s genius the circlet 
becomes all aglow with the rapturous fervour of a life illumined 
and glorified, and almost created by poetry. 

T. H. 8. Escort. 
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THE comparative lull in the political atmosphere at home, coincident 
though it is with diplomatic activity, international negotiation, and 
even not a little embroilment abroad, affords a fitting opportunity for 
examining the position which, after a couple of months of office, the 
Tory Government occupies in the country. In his speech at the 
Mansion House shortly before the close of the Session, Lord Salisbury 
dismissed the reproach of inconsistency against himself and his 
colleagues, on the ground that they had precipitately adopted the 
policy of their predecessors, with the cynical comment that the func- 
tions of the Opposition must not be confounded with those of the 
Government. But what was this but to admit and emphasise the 
charge, which the Prime Minister might have been expected either 
to refute, or else, if he were unable to do that, prudently to ignore ? 
Lord Salisbury’s new doctrine of Ministerial responsibility amounts 
to a declaration that the Ministers of the hour are under an obliga- 
tion, not to do that which, when they were candidates for office, they 
pledged themselves to perform, but to tread in the footsteps of the 
men whose course they denounced. In other words, their responsi- 
bility as statesmen ceases directly their responsibility as officials 
begins. Lord Randolph Churchill has more recently held out to the 
peasantry of Dorsetshire a veritably millennial prospect which the 
country may realise, if only it will preserve its faith unshaken in Tory 
promises. There may be war abroad, but there will be glory and 
honour too. At home there will be plenty and prosperity, wages will 
be cbundant, and one man will find himself as good as another and a 
great deal better. In fact, Lord Randolph Churchill has devised for 
the delectation and mystification of the English people an ingenious 
mechanism which is at one end a cornucopia and at the other a 
bellicose bugle. He lifts it to his lips and blows a blast which 
is ominous of war, but which simultaneously results in the scat- 
tering of the flowers of peace, of milk and honey, of silver and 
gold before the anticipatory vision of a fascinated audience. If the 
public wishes to know when this halycon era is to dawn and when a 
Tory Government conducting itself and administering the country on 
Tory principles, is to diffuse blessings at home and abroad, it receives 
no answer. All therefore that we know of a Conservative régime 
is that it consists, first, of plagiarisms from the Radicals, secondly, of 
wild protestations and roseate assurances, unsupported by any definite 
programme, unaccompanied by any hint as to the specific manner in 
which they are to be made good. 
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Equally in the department of foreign and domestic policy it will 
be found that Lord Salisbury and his friends have claimed and acted 
upon the indefeasible right, totally to ignore in office the line they 
have taken in Opposition. Thus the financial agreement with the 
Powers for the Egyptian loan which they solemnly condemned in 
one of the innumerable votes of censure, or motions of want of con- 
fidence which they brought forward, has been meekly carried 
through, and is indeed cited as a credit to Tory statesmanship. In 
the Soudan they have given effect to the schemes which they repro- 
bated as impolitic and inhuman; they have pushed on evacuation 
with all possible speed, and they have not stirred an inch for the 
relief of the equatorial garrisons. They may, indeed, boast that for- 
tune has favoured them. The fall of Kassala appears to have been 
followed by no massacre; the Mahdi is dead; the heart has been 
taken out of Osman Digna, if, that is, he has not rejoined his master 
in paradise; the savage clansmen of the desert are without a leader, 
and are not more disposed to see enemies whom it is necessary to 
exterminate in the troops, whom they had been so long besieging, 
than in each other. If ministers have arrived at an understanding 
with Russia as regards the Zulfikar Pass they have done so because 
they have continued the negotiations which Mr. Gladstone began, 
upon the identical principles which he observed. No one will grudge 
Lord Salisbury the success of which he has been the immediate 
instrument. His predecessors have laboured, and he has entered 
into the fruit of their labours. It is only another instance of the 
Sic vos non vobis maxim. The Tories have tided over one of 
several difficulties with Russia, not because they have reversed, 
but because they have scrupulously continued, the Liberal policy. 
The country was told that the first act of the Tories in power 
would be to submit to Russia a clear and final statement of the 
English demands, and to follow this up with a declaration of 
war, if their w/timatum were not complied with. Instead, Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues wisely determined to adhere to the 
example set them by a Liberal cabinet and to abstain from doing 
or saying anything which could give umbrage to the Czar and 
his ministers. Russia was no longer represented by the figure of a 
swindling bankrupt. If the last obstacle to an understanding with 
the Muscovite has been removed, it is because once more Lord Salis- 
bury has as Prime Minister devoured wholesale the wild and whirl- 
ing words which he uttered as leader of the Opposition. What has 
happened is identical with what we predicted three months ago 
must happen. On the side of Afghanistan, Russia has secured all 
that she wants. The most fiery of the Tory champions allow that 
our paramount concern in future must be, not the inviolability of the 
Afghan boundary, but the strengthening of the north-western 
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limit of British India. So much for the brave words of the 
Tories in Opposition. But there is more than this to be said. Oppor- 
tunities, exactly suited, it might be supposed, to their patriotic 
aspirations for the display of a vigorous and heroic policy, have not 
been wanting. Yet they have sat tamely under a Russian insult far 
more grievous than any which Mr. Gladstone’s Government was 
taunted with passively accepting. It is now just three weeks since 
we became aware of the fact that a British consular official had been 
seized by the Russians, and, with a view of extracting information 
from him, soundly flogged. For this outrage, so far as we know, no 
reparation has as yet been exacted or asked. It is possible that the 
first accounts which arrived were exaggerated ; it is possible that 
there may be some satisfactory explanation of the incident. If so, 
we were entitled to beacquainted with the true circumstances of the case. 
Had the event occurred six months ago there is not a Tory newspaper 
or platform which would have failed to resound with the indignant cry 
that Mr. Gladstone had once more basely sacrificed the honour of his 
country. 

But it may be said the Tories have at least materially improved the 
position of England in Europe, and have secured us the good will of 
the Great Powers. Germany, and consequently Austria, is our friend. 
The Sultan has just received our envoy extraordinary—not only 
because he is so able a diplomatist and accomplished a gentleman as 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, but because he is a Tory, the emissary 
of Lord Salisbury—with open arms. Moreover, it is urged, Sir Henry 
Wolff would not have been sent to Constantinople, save with the 
approval of Prince Bismarck. Therefore—such is the inference we 
are instructed to draw—we have another proof of the excellent dis- 
position which, thanks to the advent of Lord Salisbury to office, the 
German Chancellor cherishes towards England. To what does all this 
really amount? When the Government came in it was rightly 
judged necessary to find employment for Sir Henry Wolff, who 
possesses qualities that entitle him to high office. It was, 
therefore, determined that he should be sent upon a mission; 
but upon what mission? True, the Egyptian problem was still 
unsettled ; but to have dispatched Sir Henry Wolff as High Com- 
missioner to Egypt would only have been to provoke a repetition 
of the miscarriage of Lord Northbrook’s mission. Consequently, 
it being necessary that he should be sent somewhere, it seemed 
best to accredit him as envoy extraordinary to the Sultan. 
It would be idle to attempt to sift the rumours, which the 
European press has scattered broadcast, as to the significance of 
Sir Henry Wolff’s visit to Stamboul, and the scope of his instructions. 
It is enough to say, that, so far as notoriety is concerned, he has been 
invested with a prominence and importance at least equal to that 
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given to the interchange of visits and hospitalities between Chan- 
cellors and Emperors. One may safely assume that, as the news- 
paper correspondents of European capitals tell us, the main object of 
his journey to the Bosphorus is to return the visit of Fehmi Pacha to 
London, and by doing so to strengthen the entente cordiale which 
ought to bind England and Turkey together. Now we are told to 
remember there are two ways in which the Sultan can help us, or do 
us an injury. First, in the event of hostilities with Russia he may 
ensure us victory or defeat, or, at least, immensely lessen on the 
one hand or aggravate on the other the difficulties of our task. 
Secondly, he may materially smooth our path on the banks of the 
Nile, which we have hitherto found so hard a road to travel. Let us 
dwell fur a moment on both these points. 

So far as Sir Henry Wolff’s presence at Constantinople can be 
associated with the affairs of Egypt, the German Chancellor may 
unreservedly wish him well. But if we are informed that we shall 
derive any effectual assistance from the recognition of the Sultan’s 
suzerainty over Egypt, or from the amiable desires of Prince Bis- 
marck, the demand made upon our credulity is excessive. Whether 
Mr. Gladstone erred in not having insisted on this suzerainty is a 
question rather of historic sentiment than of practical politics; and it 
is for considerations of the most practical character that the Porte will 
alone consent to help us to govern Egypt now. Nothing is more certain 
than that in return for such service as he may render us on the Nile, 
the Sultan will claim either payment for his troops or for himself ; 
that his interest in Egypt is not merely platonic, and that the 
conditions for which he will stipulate will be substantial. Before, 
therefore, we can safely assume that even with respect to Egypt, Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, notwithstanding the benediction of a 
Bismarck which he carries with him, can accomplish anything, we 
must have some knowledge as to the Porte’s ideas of terms. The most 
sanguine of Conservative publicists and politicians does not seriously 
pretend that Sir Henry Wolff can calculate on securing the alliance 
of the Sultan with England, in Eastern Europe, should there occur a 
collision between ourselves and Russia in Central Asia. There seems 
to be a notion that while we are fighting Russia in Afghanistan, 
or Persia, or somewhere, as it is vaguely put, in that neighbourhood, 
Turkey may occupy the attention of Russia in the West, and there- 
fore materially diminish her aggressive power as against India. It is 
preposterous to believe that an arrangement of this kind could be 
arrived at by England and Turkey independently of the other 
European Powers. If a struggle of Muscovite versus German for 
ascendancy in the Balkan provinces is written in the book of fate, 
it is not England which will decide the attitude of the Porte. For 
the present, the German Chancellor has a clear interest in not allowing 
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the European branch of the Eastern Question to be re-opened, 
and the very last thing he will do is to sanction a project for 
checking the advance of Russia towards India at the expense of em- 
broiling Russia with Turkey, and necessarily, therefore, with other 
Powers in Europe. Count Kalnoky and Prince Bismarck, as well as 
their two Imperial masters, have already, one may be certain, had 
something to say upon this subject. Upon the subject of an Austro- 
German Customs Union they had less to say; at least they accom- 
plished less than has been supposed. The idea was originally con- 
ceived by Count Andrassy, and specially favoured in Hungary, which, 
of the three contracting States, had most to gain from its realisation. 
There was probably at no time much chance of its being translated 
into fact. Brandenburg and Pomerania are Prince Bismarck’s 
political strongholds; the dominant power in them is that of the farmers, 
who are rigid protectionists to a man, and who dread above all things 
the competition of the produce and stock of the rich Danubian country 
with the crops and cattle of their own valleys. The visit of the Czar to 
the Austrian Kaiser, at Kremsier, is, for the reasons already mentioned, 
absolutely inconsistent with the absurd hypothesis of an Anglo- 
Turkish alliance against Russia, matured into ripeness by the sunny 
presence of Sir Henry Wolff at Constantinople. Almost as little 
ground is there for supposing that when our envoy extraordinary 
goes to Cairo, or, more probably, returns to England, he will bring 
any solid guarantee that the Sultan will make a way for us out of 
our Egyptian complication. No doubt active negotiations are now 
going forward between the Government of Lord Salisbury and the 
chancelleries of Foreign Powers; but that any definite or far- 
reaching result will immediately come of these, that even Russia 
will just yet set her seal to a compact for the settlement of any 
portion of the Central Asian Question, beyond the Zulfikar Pass, is 
far from probable. The issue of the General Election is being 
awaited in Europe almost as eagerly as it is in England. 

If, in a general way, Germany has shown herself more amiably 
inclined towards England since the accession of the Tories to office, 
we shall do well to remember that this friendship has been purchased 
by us at a heavy price. The faults committed by the late Cabinet in 
its dealings with Prince Bismarck were numerous and grave. But 
the actual surrenders on the part of England to Germany have been 
more significant and serious under the Tories than under their prede- 
cessors. Thus the recent annexations which England has permitted 
Prince Bismarck to make in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar are 
infinitely more threatening to British interests than the Liberal con- 
cessions, ill as was the grace with which they were executed, in Angra 
Pequena and New Guinea. The trade with Zanzibar is of the utmost 
importance to England. The independence of the country has 
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always been a primary object of British policy, and that indepen- 
dence is directly menaced by the arrangement concluded between the 
German Chancellor and Seyyid Burghash. It is, therefore, difficult 
to see what tangible and actual advantage in our foreign relations has 
been obtained by the substitution of Lord Salisbury’s Government for 
Mr. Gladstone’s. The mission of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has 
yet to be justified by the event. Up to the present time it has 
done nothing more than raise up against us a certain opposition on the 
part of foreign Powers, and excite misgivings and distrust as to our 
intentions. It has, in effect, set in motion a vast floating mass of 
European suspicions. If it has not embroiled us with France, it has 
caused France to regard us with an eye distinctly less favourable than 
before. It would almost seem as if the middle of the long vacation 
were the inevitable period for the recurrence of international friction 
and the recrudescence of international sores. Here is M. Rochefort 
endeavouring, and apparently with some success, to embitter the 
French mind against England by his outrageous story of the manner 
in which Olivier Pain met his death. A little before that there was 
the article in the North German Gazette which, both in the Father- 
land and in France, stirred up the embers of the old strife, and fanned 
into flame the fires of a sensational alarmism. More recently there 
has been the unveiling of the statue to General Chanzy, a function 
to which, as if toa challenge, the inauguration of the monument of 
Frederick the Great at Potsdam has supplied an answer. Within the 
last ten days we have been gravely given to understand that the visit 
of M. de Lesseps, at the head of a bevy of French journalists and 
littérateurs, to Buda-Pesth, was a sign of the Hungarian disapproval 
of the Austro-German alliance and of the Germanisation of the south- 
eastern corner of Europe. These may be regarded, each of them, as 
eanards of the season—holiday inventions, which mean, and can come 
to, nothing. Nevertheless, they are a commentary on the troublous 
agencies perpetually at work beneath the surface—however tranquil 
it may appear—of European affairs; while, to-day, they have their 
sequel in the indignation which has broken forth in Spain against the 
German annexation of the Caroline Islands. The last of these inci- 
dents has been spoken of as trivial—a mere storm in a tea-cup, the 
angry swellings of which will speedily settle down. Trivial from 
one point of view it no doubt is. Prince Bismarck, that is to say, 
does not probably attach much value to the possession he now claims 
for its own sake. But what are to be the ulterior or collateral con- 
sequences of the claim? Is it quite certain that this aggression by 
the German Chancellor upon the colonial dominions of Spain may 
not furnish the germ of a new European question ? Do ut des is the 
Bismarckian motto. What if the man of blood and iron should 
“give in” to the protests of Spain so far as the Caroline annexation 
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is concerned, in order that Spain should make him a present of some- 
thing which is a good deal better worth having. And what is this 
something to be? May not the gift be one the bestowal of which will 
concern other Powers? On the whole, there is too much reason for 
thinking that the immediate future will be charged with new difli- 
culties, which will tax to the utmost the capacities of the statesmen 
who are responsible for the welfare of Europe. 

If we look at home how do the Tories stand? They have executed 
a surrender on the Medical Relief Bill which is not likely to secure 
them a single additional vote at the General Election, and which has 
alienated many members of their own party. They have indignantly 
denied that they entered into any formal compact with Mr. Parnell and 
his followers over the Maamtrasna and the other murder cases. But 
an understanding is perfectly possible without a formal compact of any 
kind, and that such an understanding exists who can honestly deny ? 
How will it help the Conservatives on the appeal to the constituencies ? 
It will perhaps secure them the Irish vote in some of the electoral 
divisions, but it will not suffice to turn a minority into a majority, 
nor, should the Tories gain a majority, will it materially increase 
its proportions. The only persons who will derive substantial 
benefit from the coalition of Tories and Irish, which procured the 
downfall of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, will be the Irish themselves. 
Mr. Parnell and his lieutenants have already triumphantly pointed to 
the concessions they have extorted from Lord Salisbury and his 
colleagues, not as reasons why the Irish vote should be given to the 
Tories, but as reasons why the confidence of the Irish people should 
be continued to the Nationalist leaders. Lord Carnarvon, indeed, has 
displayed unflagging energy, great amiability, and no slight amount 
of courage in doing whatever was calculated to win him the smiles 
and golden opinions of all sorts of people on the other side of St. 
George’s Channel. He has listened patiently to every tale of 
grievance ; he has assured the Limerick ratepayers of his sympathy 
in their refusal to contribute to the cost of the special constabulary ; 
he has complimented the people of Galway on the antiquity and the 
natural opportunities of their town; he has requested to be furnished 
with full particulars of the legal proceedings to which, on a charge 
of murder, or complicity in murder, a carman who drove him was 
subjected, and, in the same spirit, whenever and wherever he has 
been requested to do anything or to promise that anything should be 
done, he has systematically evaded a negative reply. But the 
time is coming when the multitudes which have received the 
Viceroy with jubilant acclaims will exact the fulfilment of what 
they choose to interpret as his pledges. Personally, Lord 
Carnarvon, by dint of the kindness and courtesy which never fail 


him, has made himself popular in Ireland. But that is a very 
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different thing from saying that he has reconciled Ireland to the con- 
tinuance of Conservative or English rule, thathe has detracted by one jot 
from the power of Mr. Parnell, that he has exacted any guarantees 
against outrages and dynamite, or that he has opposed any obstacle to 
the tide of Irish agitation. On thecontrary, there isonly too much reason 
to fear that he has donenone of these things. The tale of Irish atrocities 
is once more beginning to be told. The counsellors of dynamite and 
organizers of the dagger are again beginning to declare themselves, 
and Mr. Parnell, whose authority was never higher than at the 
present moment, has formulated a programme which is one of un- 
conditional antagonism to that imperial system of which Lord 
Carnarvon is the visible representative. The Irish leader wanted a 
new cry, and he has found it in the demand for the protection of the 
native industries and manufactures of his country. That Irishmen 
will be permanently persuaded that other industries can be benefitted 
by Mr. Parnell’s protective policy is incredible. If English imports 
into Ireland are to be prohibited, the industries which enable the Irish 
people to purchase these imports will languish, and while Irish pro- 
ducers will derive more harm than good from the act, what is in 
effect a tax will be levied upon Irish consumers. Again, take the 
export trade of Ireland. An Irish duty on the Welsh slates of 
which Mr. Parnell discoursed, may mean an English duty on Cork 
butter, and Galway hams. A war of tariffs would be lamentable 
to both countries, but it would do Ireland infinitely more injury than 
England. While the general difficulties which beset the Tory 
Cabinet in Ireland would beset equally a Liberal or any other 
Cabinet, they would not re-act with the same damaging effect upon 
the organization of the Liberal party as they do and must continue 
to do in an increasing degree upon the organization of the Conserva- 
tive party. The price which the Tories have paid for the support of 
the Irish Nationalists at Westminster is not only the dissatisfaction 
of many of their staunchest members, but the impossibility of attract- 
ing any malcontents amongst the Moderate Liberals to their ranks. 
Even therefore as an electioneering device the Irish policy of the 
Conservatives is foredoomed to failure. 

What will be the choice of political programmes offered to the 
country in November next, and what the selection which it will 
actually make? At the present moment there is no policy, defi- 
nite and consistent, before the English people except the policy of 
Radicalism. There are more or less prominent politicians and states- 
men who call themselves Tory and Conservative, as others call them- 
selves Liberal and Whig, but they have nothing to suggest which is 
not Radical in its inspiration and its essence. They may boast of their 
achievements and of their good fortune. They may protest in their 
speeches that they have settled the Russian difficulty, and that they 
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will deal with Egypt in a similarly satisfactory manner. But in 
the region of domestic administration they can point to no par- 
ticular course which they will follow. They take their cue from cir- 
cumstances, and the utmost they can say is, not that the legislation 
which the Radicals promise, whether it be reform of local govern- 
ment or readjustment of taxation, is to be repudiated, but that there 
is nothing which the Tories cannot bestow upon the people quite 
as abundantly and efficiently as their opponents. In other words, 
the real ery with which the Ministerialists will endeavour to win 
the electorate is not the danger of Radical measures, but the desir- 
ability of entrusting the execution of Radical measures to Tory 
hands. Whatever the constituencies may think of the morality 
of these tactics, it is scarcely conceivable that they will be duped by 
such pretences. They may not be scandalised by the spectacle of 
the Tories endeavouring wholesale to outbid the Radicals, but they 
will assuredly reflect that the Tories in a majority, however specious 
their promises, must prove very different legislators and adminis- 
trators from the Tories in a minority. They will not make the mis- 
take of supposing that Lord Salisbury’s supporters in Parliament 
would permit him, even if he wished to do so, to vindicate the Radical 
pledges he had made. 

We do not ignore or underrate the fact that the Liberals will fight 
the battle of the General Election under partially disadvan- 
tageous circumstances. It is not certain, though it is perhaps pro- 
bable, that Mr. Gladstone will lead the party. Even if he does lead 
it, he will lack the leverage which the blunders of the Tory Govern- 
ment five years and a half ago gave him. He will be without his 
former objective. He will be confronted by the ghosts of his own 
failures and mistakes. Yet, though these are unquestionably points in 
favour of the Tories, there is little reason to anticipate a Tory 
triumph. If the country is, as we believe, Liberal to the backbone, 
it will prefer that the principles of Liberalism shall be illustrated by 
Liberal rather than by Conservative exponents. The industrial 
classes, it is said, are embittered against the late Government for the 
depression of trade. They might just as well be incensed against 
the Equator. With the view of catching the votes of the labouring 
classes, Lord Iddesleigh has instituted his Royal Commission on 
Trade. This is only a proof of the conscious weakness of the Tories. 
The Iddesleigh Commission can scarcely be called a representative 
body. It is largely composed of men with whom the results of 
its investigations are purely parti pris. They have joined it 
because they have a hope that its report can be made to do 
duty as an indictment against Free Trade. Lord Iddesleigh him- 
self is a Free Trader; Lord Salisbury has not yet reverted to 
unqualified Protection; Lord Randolph Churchill, on the latest 
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occasion on which he expressed any opinion on the matter—his 
address to the peasantry of Dorsetshire—sought refuge in the 
thinnest and vaguest generalities. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has 
confined himself to a suggestion of countervailing duties. These 
declarations, we venture to think, will be found insufficient long 
before the period of the General Election arrives. The Tories 
will then be compelled to raise their terms and to swallow the Fair 
Trade nostrum—apropos of which it must not be forgotten that Lord 
Iddesleigh but a short time since avowed that, though he was a Free 
Trader, he was a Fair Trader too. This might be well enough if 
the entire Conservative party would follow in the footsteps of their 
protectionist chiefs. But among the Conservatives are many in- 
fluential men far too sober and cool-headed to fall into the trap of 
the Fair Trade delusion. It may, therefore, be taken as certain that 
directly the Tory leaders raise their terms—to repeat the expression 
just used—they will provoke internal dissensions. Equally certain 
is it that the Royal Commission on Trade will prove a futile expe- 
dient. In the last Tory Government a commission was the panacea 
proposed for every popular agitation, and accordingly when the 
rural labourers were beginning to rebel against their state we had 
the Commission on Agriculture. He must be a very shortsighted 
and sanguine man, with a fond and altogether abnormal belief in 
crazes, who imagines that the Commission on Trade will yield any- 
thing more in the way of practical result than that on Agriculture. 
While therefore, on the one hand, the Conservatives are rent by 
distracting counsels, and are driven by the superior force of so adven- 
turous a chief as Lord Randolph Churchill to endorse a programme 
which they secretly detest; while the moderate Liberals and arm-chair 
politicians have nothing but negations or only the positive counsels, 
which are born of timidity, to offer, the Radicals have for the first 
time in their history, a full, clear, and harmonious scheme of action 
which is cordially supported by a large proportion of the Liberal 
candidates, and which has awoke a strong sentiment of enthusiasm 
throughout the country. The progress that Radicalism has made 
since the canvas began in all parts of England is enormous. 
Not only are the men who have come forward as the repre- 
sentatives of Liberalism much more advanced than at any previous 
time, but the welcome they have secured from those constituencies 
to which they have presented themselves is unprecedentedly cor- 
dial. For a substantial loss in the boroughs, especially in the 
South of England, and in those where the Irish votes are numerous, 
the Liberal party must be prepared. On the other hand, the signs 
of the times point to the conclusion that in the counties the Liberal 
gains will be generally greater than was ever anticipated. Of course 
there will be some of the new rural constituencies in which the 
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political influence of the Church of England is overpoweringly 
strong. Here the Liberals can scarcely hope to win, but it is the 
exception which will prove the rule. 


While political parties in England are about to appeal to constitu- 
encies that are either entirely or partially new—for it must be 
remembered even of those boroughs which are seemingly untouched 
by the Redistribution Bill, the boundaries have been changed, and 
consequently the composition of their electorate altered—an analogous 
experiment will previously have been witnessed in France. The 
elections on the other side of the Channel take place on October 4th, 
though the final results cannot be known till the end of the month. 
The new voting system, the many grave questions pending, and the 
deep and sharp lines which divide political parties, invest the ordeal 
with exceptional interest. Practically, the battle will be fought 
between M. Clémenceau and M. Ferry. The former is the accepted 
Radical leader ; the latter the accepted Conservative. M.Clémenceau 
insists on practical reforms in the direction of greater justice in 
the political, economical, and social régime of France. With the 
system of the scrutin de liste, where, as at Paris, an elector will 
find himself in presence of a list of thirty-eight names, long pro- 
grammes are impossible. No serious understanding can be arrived 
at in such conditions except by strict limitation of the bases of the 
contract, between elector and deputy, to questions of urgent reforms 
clearly defined. The new majority, according to M. Clémenceau, 
must be a majority of action and not simply a coalition of electoral 
interests ; it must be a majority united to give satisfaction to the 
demands of the country, and to substitute real Republican insti- 
tutions for the monarchical institutions which still subsist, thanks 
to the influence of the Monarchical National Assembly of 1871. 
At the head of M. Clémenceau’s radical programme figures absten- 
tion from distant expeditions and wars of conquest, and as regards 
France’s neighbours an attitude of dignity and independence. 
France must keep resolutely and firmly outside the orbit of those 
who are the masters of Europe, and who impose upon Europe their 
fancies and caprices. M. Clémenceau limits his patriotism to the 
defence of the native soil if need be, and by the extension of France, 
he understands the extension of her commerce, her industry, and her 
arts. Instead of spending money on foreign wars and on colonies, 
the ultimate benefit of which are doubtful, M. Clémenceau would 
perfect the home army, improve the ports and ways of communica- 
tion in France, and build schools. The second point in the radical 
programme is the revision of the constitution and the sovereignty of 
universal suffrage. This clause is directed against the Senate. Per- 
sonally, M. Clémenceau is an advocate of a single legislative chamber. 
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There are, however, in the radical party many partisans of two chambers, 
and, an understanding can be arrived at on the basis of the sovereignty 
of universal suffrage, that is to say, the election of both Senate and 
Chamber. The question of revision remains grave and urgent in the 
eyes of the Radicals who desire to purge the constitution of that taint 
of monarchical spirit which was given to it by the National Assembly 
of fourteen years ago. The National Assembly, with ends hostile to 
the Republic, introduced restricted suffrage in the manner of electing 
the Senate. The abrogation of the Concordat and the separation of 
the Churches and the State; financial reform; the obligation of 
military service for all citizens equally ; and finally the protection 
and emancipation of labour; such are the other immediate reforms 
advocated by M. Clémenceau. 

M. Ribot having failed to formulate a satisfactory programme, and 
the very moderate left centre having thus fallen out of the running, 
M. Ferry at the head of the Conservative republicans, as his party 
may be called, has, like M. Clémenceau, delivered his programme 
speech. Briefly, he urges the consolidation and strengthening of the 
Government of the Republic by mutual concessions among the various 
Republican groups. This general compromise will insure the forma- 
tion of a stable ministry, and if the first care of the electors is, not to 
elect monarchists, their second care must be not to elect those who 
refuse all compromise; that is to say, the intransigeants. The com- 
promise will consist in acting up to the average of public opinion ; 
in other words it is oppertunism, or the kind of policy which M. 
Ferry himself developed during his tenure of office. This thesis 
established, M. Ferry replies point by point to M. Clémenceau’s pro- 
gramme, and attempts to demonstrate that the opportunists have 
actually carried that programme into effect as far as circumstances 
have permitted. Distant expeditions and wars of conquest, says M. 
Ferry, are now at an end, and France will henceforward have to 
devote herself to digesting her gains. On the question of the sup- 
pression of the Senate, the intransigeants themselves are not agreed, 
whereas the ‘‘ Governmental Republicans” have decided that it must 
be maintained. M. Ferry, speaking next of the separation of the 
Churches and the State, made a distinction between the progressive 
and incessant secularisation which has been going on since 1789, and 
the brusque abrogation of the Concordat proposed -by the uncom- 
promising Radicals. The former, M. Ferry maintains, ought to be 
continued, while the latter ought to be observed because it augments 
the authority of. the State over the Church without depriving 
the State of any part of its independence. M. Ferry is himself 
the author of a great reform in the direction of the separation 
of the Church and the State, namely the secularisation of 
public instruction. His treatment of the whole of this delicate 
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problem in his speech at Lyons on August 9, was singularly able 
and frank, and apparently produced a strong impression on a refrac- 
tory and ultra-radical audience. Nor had M. Ferry any difficulty in 
showing that he and his friends had done all that was in their power to- 
wards the elucidation of the great social question. For that matter—to 
use a phrase of Gambetta’s—there are no questions but social questions, 
The moral of M. Ferry’s programme speech is this : beware of the 
wild promises and sterile criticisms of the infransigeants. If the 
country were thirsting after novelty, as M. Clémenceau says it is, 
how does it happen that the monarchical and imperialist candidates 
reproach the Republican majority with having done too much? “It 
is not to the spirit of innovation that they appeal, but to the instinct 
of prudence and the spirit of tranquillity.” 

Besides the two Republican minimum programmes just indicated, 
there is a third revolutionary maximum programme advocated by the 
visionaries who believe in the Utopia of Communism, who propose to 
reorganize society on an entirely new basis, and who are partisans of 
a war of classes and a redistribution of property by force. In the 
great cities the candidates of the fourth estate will doubtless obtain 
some considerable results, for their supporters are not lacking in 
organization. Finally, we have the various monarchical groups which 
hope to derive great advantages from the new system of voting, and 
which have, likewise, a certain electoral organization. The Royalists 
have an organization based upon the remnants of the legitimist com- 
mittees that existed during the lifetime of the Comte de Chambord, 
with their budgets, their daily and weekly newspapers, and their 
delegates in the different communes. Thirty-three of these com- 
mittees were reconstituted after the Comte de Chambord’s death, 
offered their services to the Comte de Paris and asked for investiture 
at his hands. The Comte de Paris refused to invest them, but at the 
same time begged them to continue their labours ; whereupon many 
Orleanists joined them. The Comte de Paris furthermore asked his 
friends to make common cause with the Imperialists as far as possible, 
in view of the forthcoming general elections. Hence the so-called 
Conservative Union with its mot d’ordre of no manifestoes, no Royalist 
or Imperialist professions of faith, no hoisting of dynastic flags. 
“ Action and silence! After the election we shall see.” But the 
difficulty is to make this fusion practical, to form satisfactory lists, 
and to arrange an acceptable division of reciprocal rights. The re- 
actionary coalition says, in effect, “ Let us kill the Republican bear 
first by united efforts, and then we will fight amongst ourselves for 
the possession of the skin.” Naturally the intelligent elector 
cannot forget this happily distant prospect of the division or 
rather the monopoly of the spoils, the more so when he finds the 
Conservative party divided into seven or eight different sections. 
The main current of national opinion in France will flow in two 
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streams. Those who are in favour of a slowly progressive Republic 
developing itself without any sharp rupture with past national tradi- 
tions and institutions, will vote on the Ferry side, while those who 
demand immediate reform to its full extent and the immediate work- 
ing out of all the principles of 1789, whether they are opportune or 
not, and whether they are demanded by average public opinion or not, 
will vote on the Clémenceau side. And as for the maintenance of the 
Republic, that question may now be regarded as definitively settled. 


It is probable that the settlement of the difficulty in South-east 
Africa between the German Government and the Sultan of Zanzibar 
was precipitated by Seyyid Burghash’s knowledge that there existed 
a certain amount of sympathy between London and Berlin on matters 
of colonial and imperial interest. He has, therefore, waived the 
question of his suzerainty over the chief Mandara with whom Dr. Karl 
Zuhleke, in his capacity of political agent of the German East African 
Society, has cultivated friendly relations. It would be matter of regret 
if the Sultan’s power were needlessly and vexatiously tampered with. In 
South and East Africa the great desideratum is a centre of government 
round which the black clans can be rallied, no matter how imperfect, 
from the European point of view, such a government may be. The 
despotism of Seyyid Burghash has, it must be confessed, been guided 
along useful channels. Explorers like Livingstone, Cameron, Stanley, 
as well as many others, have owed much to the passport of the 
Sultan and the co-operation of his subjects, the well-known “ Zanzibar 
boys,” in opening up Central Africa. The Sultan in his island may 
seem a weak and feeble personage to German admirals, but the 
tutelage of the Sultanate may mean much to the lonely trader or 
traveller fighting his way through malarious climates and uncertain 
tracts of country to Eldorados beyond, such as the hills and moun- 
tains of Kilima-Njaro. It is certainly better to civilise and carry on 
trade with the wishes of a native dynasty than against them. The 
expenses and troubles of the French in Madagascar alone would 
prove this. Moreover, if we accept the evidence of two 
Englishmen, Mr. Horace Waller and Mr. Johnston, two tra- 
vellers well acquainted with the South-east of Africa and the 
mountainous districts of Kilima-Njaro, the methods of a German 
protectorate have not always been conducted there with wisdom. 
Could not the Germans have gained, if they so ardently desired it, 
from Seyyid Burghash himself a track of land for colonisation, such as 
we have gained from Khama and the Bechuanas? A colonial empire 
is only built up by patience and by successive acts of friendly 
administration. 

There remains another important consideration. The successful 
exploration of the Congo Valley and the development of the com- 
mercial resources of the Congo Free State depend largely upon the 
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help of the “Zanzibar boys.”’ The fidelity and endurance of these sub- 
jects of Seyyid Burghash are beyond question, but should the Sultan be 
offended can we be assured of the help of his subjects in this scheme 
of European importance? Dr. Schweinfurth, in a communication to 
Mr. Allen, the well-known secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, argues naturally in favour of the extension of 
German influence in South-east Africa. He would banish from the 
East African Company’s territories every Arab trader, prohibit the 
sale of alcoholic drinks, gunpowder and firearms. By these means, 
as he calculates, he would deal a death-blow to slavery, vice, 
and demoralisation. But has Dr. Schweinfurth sufficiently realised 
the practical difficulties in the way of these reforms in the regions of 
the ideal equatorial colony? Is he sure of the sympathy of Ham- 
burg and Bremen merchants who have done a roaring trade in 
“ square-face ’ and gunpowder along the valleys of the Niger and 
in other parts of Western Africa? As regards gun-running we 
have experienced the greatest difficulty in preventing it in Natal 
and the Cape Colony. Delagoa Bay as well as certain harbours on 
the west coast are emporiums of the trade, and one ostensible reason 
for our own formal annexation of Walvisch Bay, that isolated port 
in the German colony of Damaraland, was the prevention of 
gun-running. As far as slavery is concerned the Sultan can, in all 
probability, contribute, as he has already contributed since 1872, 
more towards stamping it out than any German Oriental Company. 
It would appear that he is our only effective ally against a certain 
power reported to be gathering strength under a renegade Zanzibari 
called “‘ Tippoo,” who, as Mr. Waller has pointed out, holds the 
interior in awe and may at any time check schemes of African 
exploration. Seyyid Burghash has, in a word, proved himself our 
friend ; he has loyally adhered to certain promises made in 1872 to 
the late Sir Bartle Frere on the subject of slavery; and last, not 
least, he has been recognised as an independent potentate for many 
years by both France and England. The trade between Zanzibar 
and the British Empire is reckoned at a million annually, and it may 
expand. There are some thousands of British subjects, chiefly 
imported Indians, living in the Sultan’s dominions ; and we may well 
maintain that a German Protectorate over the territories of the 
Sultan would be, in the words which Sir Charles Dilke employed 
at Kensington some months ago, “ A very grave and serious affair.” 
Of course, there cannot be, in the abstract, the slightest objection to 
a civilising Power like Germany co-operating with ourselves in open- 
ing up Africa. No two nations would probably work together better 
as colonising Powers than England and Germany, but dangers and com- 
plications may arise from the action of irresponsible agents and 
mistaken theorists. Such are the considerations, suggested by the 
position and character of the Sultan, which seem worthy of attention 
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from all Germans who are anxious for success in their commercial 
enterprises. 

In the midst of conflicting evidence, we must not allow ourselves to 
lose sight of the original scope of German colonisation as formulated by 
the German Chancellor. Whatever the ideas of theorists with regard 
to a bond-fide equatorial colony on the slopes of Kilima-Njaro, and what- 
ever the action of irresponsible German agents, we must still recall 
the official declaration of the Chancellor before the Reichstag in June, 
1881, when he remarked, “ Our object is not the foundation of 
provinces, but the protection of mercantile enterprises, and their 
utmost expansion, of those also which obtain sovereign rights—a 
mercantile sovereignty which in the end owes allegiance to the 
German empire.” Is the German nation going beyond the 
strict limits of the Chancellor’s definition and longing for a 
colony in the widest sense? Prince Bismarck has not departed 
from his original ideas. He began by throwing the shield of 
official protection over Herr Luderitz, at Angra Pequina; then he 
followed the German trader to the Pacific, in New Guinea, New 
Ireland, and the Samoan and Fijian group. Now he is protecting 
him in the Caroline Islands, much to the surprise and resentment of 
the Spanish Government, who have rested their claim upon history, 
and not upon occupation and improvement. In treating with the 
Chancellor we, as a nation, have probably laid too great stress upon 
the existence of ill-defined zones of influence and unascertained 
spheres of legitimate rights. In South Africa and in the Pacific, 
and especially in the case of New Guinea, we have been subjected to 
a certain amount of correction in these assumptions at the hands 
of wary German diplematists. The Spaniards are experiencing 
similar results of negligence on the part of their colonial office and 
the apathy of their emigrants, who have allowed the fee simple of 
the Carolines to pass into other hands. In the early days of gold 
and diamond digging a claim was occupied, or “ jumped,” by any 
chance passer-by, if the owner, after a certain interval, had neglected 
to work it. In a like manner energetic Germans are “ jumping ” 
the colonial claims of such Powers as seem to vacate and forfeit 
them. 

From South Africa, the hardest problem of our Colonial Empire, 
various reports reach us. The protectorate of Bechuanaland may be, 
from the clause in the Queen’s speech, regarded as an accomplished 
fact. But after the Imperial Protectorate what is to happen? 
Colonel Stanley has not, to all appearance, made up his mind on a 
South African policy. Surely it is time to bring the long period of 
vacillation and indecision in South Africa to an end. This can be 
best done by following up the military success of Sir Charles Warren 
with an intelligible policy, keeping Bechuanaland, at least tempo- 
rarily, as a Crown colony, administering Zululand and relieving the 
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anarchical state of Basutoland. The Cape Parliament has discussed 
the Bechuanaland policy threadbare, and little opposition would 
probably be shown even by the knot of Opportunists who are con- 
spicuous in that assembly, to the direct control of the heterogeneous 
states and populations north of Kimberley by Imperial officers. 
England has won the key to the interior, brought peace to the 
western borders of the Transvaal, and secured the trade route. If 
she retires she will leave police duty to the Cape Colony or the 
Transvaal. But the Cape will probably find this responsibility 
beyond its power at present, and the Transvaal republicans, bank- 
rupt now for the second time, will not be more equal to the under- 
taking. Then the dreary story of anarchy will be repeated, and 
the Bechuanaland question become a mere party one in Capetown, 
out of which Afrikanders and Dutchmen, and perhaps pseudo- 
philanthropists, will make capital, as they did in the case of 
Basutoland. There’ has been so much friction in South Africa 
of late that nothing ‘seems likely to remove it but time. England, 
as a dominant power, can insure peace by keeping things as much 
as possible in statu quo, and cooling the passions of men and 
parties by a period of suspense. The wheels of administration 
need not stand still meanwhile. Her officers and legislators can 
guide and direct,—only let it be with a firm hand and an in- 
telligible. policy,—in Basutoland, Zululand, and Bechuanaland, 
and then give over the results of their provisional régime to 
Cape colonists, who have graduated in the arts of self-govern- 
ment and native administration in such districts as the Trans- 
kei. The Natal Legislature has called once more for the settle- 
ment of the vexed Zulu question, and protests reach us from the 
borders of Basutoland that Colonel Clarke is unable to carry out his 
duties of border defence. Imperial supervision in South Africa may 
mean additional expense ; but the money will, in all probability, be a 
good investment. The briefest survey of commercial statistics will 
prove that the South African colonist is a most profitable buyer of 
English manufactures, and the natives themselves are useful citizens 
when governed well. The records of Basutoland during a recent 
period of peace indicate that the Basutos, besides paying the 
expenses of their government, attracted the capital of traders to the 
amount of half a million annually, and boasted always of a surplus 
revenue. What the few Highland clans of the Basutos could do, 
the other branches of the great Banti race will surely be able to 
effect. England must make up her mind and decide upon a distinct 
policy. Every kind of consideration, whether commercial or humani- 
tarian, would warrant her in pursuing a firm and resolute course in 


South Africa. 
August 26th, 1885. 











